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Chambered for .270 W.C.F. or .30 Government ’06 Car- 
tridges. 24-inch nickel steel barrel ‘only. 44%, inches over all. 
6 shots—five in magazine and one in chamber. Weight 734 
pounds. Price $49.50. Lyman 48-W windgauge micrometer 


sight on lettof receiver, $11.50 extra. 





if ERE is the first gun to offer at a moderate price all the features 
which sportsmen desire in a high-power bolt-action rifle. Here is 
the first bolt-action rifle with maximum strength in the bolt. The first 
with the front sight down within reason. A gun that will bring down 
cleanly and surely any animal that roams the forests of America. 


Handle this new 54 at your dealer’s. Rest your eye on its beautiful 
finish. Gladden your hz ind with its velvet-smooth action. Lift it against 
your shoulder and feel its perfect balance. 


The improved sighting arrangement alone would make the Winches- 
ter 54 anotable gun. Other refinements, such as striking simplicity of 
design, special hardening treatment of nickel steel parts, unslotted 
lugs on the bolt—all contribute to make this 54 the greatest bolt gun 
ever sold for anywhere near its price of $49.50. 


When you shoot the 54, you wiil sense its surplus strength. Your game 
bag will tell of its marvelous socuracy: Y ouwillsay that here is another 
Winchester masterpiece —a worthy addition to an old and honored 
line. If your hardware or sport goods dealer has not yet stocked the 
Winchester 54 Rifle, send to us for descriptive circular. 


The New .270 W.C. F.: A modern high-speed cartridge, de- The Winchester .30 Government ’06: With 220-grain soft 
signed by W Aaet fovea to give sustained energy. 130-grain point bullet. Muzzle velocity 2400 feet per second. Muzzle 
pointed expanding bullet. Muzzle ps ng 3160 feet per energy 2810 foot pounds. Velocity at 100 yards 2185 feet per 
second. Muzzle energy 2880 foot pounds. Velocity at 100 second. Shocking power at same distance 2340 foot pounds. 






















yards 2970 feet per second. Shocking power at 100 yards 
2550 foot pounds. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING 


The ’06 Cartridge is also loaded in 150 or 180 gr. expanding 
pointed or full patch bullet 


ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
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BIG-GAME TRAILS OF THE NORTH 
D.S. Hopkins 
THE story of a successful hunt in Alberta, in which 
the writer tells of the pleasure of planning—of as- 
sembling an outfit—of the anticipation preceding the 
hunt; he describes the trip—the hunting grounds—the 
hunt. And he recounts the thrills he experienced in 
taking trophies—one of them a bighorn which in some 
respects could be considered a world’s record. Don’t 
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PLEA FOR WILDERNESS HUNTING GROUNDS 
Apo LEopoLp 
RE our hunting grounds becoming too modernized 
with highways and other improvements? Should 
we stop the building of roads in certain areas and leave 
them in their virgin state —accessible by pack train 
only? Do you know of any territory that is real wilder- 
ness—land that is not cut up with roads, or that has no 
roads surveyed awaiting the pick and shovel? Read 
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miss it. what this writer has to say next month. 
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Man-Eaters of Tsavo, by Lieut.-Col. J. H 
terson, D. S. O.; 350 pages; illustrated; $4 

The Macmillan Company, New York City. 

story of a hunt after man-eating lions in 
Africa, with an introduction by Frederick Courte- 
oe lous. 

if native life, of the territory traversed, and 
hunts for various species of big game found 


The Story of Jack, by Horace Lytle; 164 pages; 
illustrated; $1.60 net; D. Appleton & Co., New 
York City. 

In this book are found stories of various dogs 

lack, an airedale terrier in Alaska—‘‘Pal,” the 
story of how a dog earned a real home—an un- 
forgettable gallery of dog portraits, including 
ie, setter and hound—stories filled with humor, 
pathos and real drama. 





Reptiles of the World, by Raymond L. Ditmars; 
370 pages; nearly 200 illustrations; $4.25 net; 
The Macmillan Company, New York City. 

A complete work on turtles and _ tortoises, 
crocodiles and alligators, lizards and snakes of the 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres. One of the 
most valuable features of this book is the illus- 
trations. The plates were made from photographs 
taken from life, with special care toward showing 
distinguishing characteristics. No one interested 
n herpetology can afford to do without this book. 


Our Greatest Mountain, by F. W. Schmoe, B.S.F.; | 


360 pages; well illustrated ; G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York City. 


The writer of this book is the park naturalist 


$3 net; 


at Mount Rainier, and he has spent much time in | 
the study of this hoary old mountain and its sur- | 
In it he gives the story of the | 


rounding wild life. 
mountain, information concerning the national 


park, and tells of the many interesting things he | 


Included in the account are many de- | 





has learned about the flora and fauna in that re- | 
gion. One part of the book deals with the subject | 


“Winter on the Mountain.” 


Memories of a Lifetime in the Pikes Peak Re- 
gion, by Irving Howbert; 300 pages; $2.75 
t; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City. 

In which the writer traces thru his own expe- 
iences and observations the early growth and 
history of the immediate Pikes Peak region, par- 
ticularly before the railroad reached the Rocky 
Mc — The author has lived in this vicinity 

since 1860. 


Automobile Trouble Chart, by Victor W. Page; 
N rman W. Henley Publishing Co., New York 


A comprehensive exposition of the common 
derangements that interfere with efficient opera- 
tion of all types of four-cycle internal combustion 


Model Making, by Raymond Francis Yates; 428 


pages ; eae gi $3 net; Norman W. Henley 
Publishing Co., New York City. 


\ practical treatise for the amateur and pro- 





nal mechanic, giving instructions on_ the | 


processes and operations involved in 
n making and the actual construction of nu- 
n is models. 
pattern work, 
g ng, drilling, etc. 


electroplating, 





»wship of Anglers, by Horace G. Hutchin- 
210 pages; illustrated; $3.50 net; Long- 
Green & Co., New York City. 
the title suggests, this book is a record of | 
I nt days and goodly fellowship, relating | 
a episodes and discoursing on the prob- 
onnected with fishing, and of various crea- 
of the river and water meadows, besides 
h themselves. 


»f Southern Rivers, 


Here also is given help in lathe | 
soldering, | 


by Zane Grey; 250} 


S; illustrated with photographs by the au- | 


; Harper & Bros., New York. 


volume is composed of descriptions of in- 


s in the life of an angler fishing for the big 
shes of Florida waters. The spell of sub- 
indscape and the thrill of hunting-grounds, 
as the jungle itself, are in this book. Zane 
unequalled descriptive powers have never 
greater vividness than in these new tales 

ting, fishing and exploring in the southern 
and as far south as remote corners of 


s and Tackle, published by Westley Rich- 
x Co., Ltd., 24, Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham, 
l,isa complete catalog and handbook of 
& equipment, profusely illustrated, with 
valuable information on material and meth- 
t is published at 5 shillings. 





Model 99 six shot 
lever action re- 
peater made inthe 
following calibers: 


.22 Hi-Power, 
.250/3000, 303, 
.30/30, .300. 









a SAVAGE 


for every kind of American game 
Rugged, safe and perfectly balanced, the Savage Model 99 is the 


finest lever action rifle in the world—made with light or medium 
weight barrels, straight or pistol grip stocks, solid frame or 
take-down — almost any choice in specifications—all standard 


models. And made for the following cartridges for every kind 
of game and hunting conditions. 


.22 Hi-Power—60 grain bullet. Ideal for 
small and medium game—from wood- 
chucks to wolves— Accurate at long and 
uncertain ranges. © 


.30/30—170 grain bullet. A standard, 
and ever dependable cartridge for deer 
and similar game at moderate ranges. 


.303 Savage—190 grain bullet. The hard 
hitting, deadly accurate .303 — famous 
for 20 years. Ideal for deer and bear. 
Has been used effectively on moose 
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Street 
City 


Owners and Operators of J. 
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SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, DEPT. 248, UTICA, N.Y. 
Please send me your interesting catalogue giving complete information on Sevage 


and grizzly. Unsurpassed for timber 
country. 


-250/3000 — 87 grain bullet. Terrific 
speed and extreme flat trajectory. An 
all-round cartridge for any game from 
woodchucks to deer and bear. Ideal for 
long range shooting. 


.300 Savage—150 grain bullet. 2750 foot 
second velocity. Delivers a smashing 
blow that makes it ideal for moose, elk 
and large bear. 


For sale at most hardware and sporting goods stores or easily obtainable from nearby jobbers 


AVAGIK 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, UTICA, 


Stevens Arms Company 
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BACK TO NATURE 











By Newton Newkirk 


No funnier bit of typical American humor 


has ever been written than this convulsing tale 
of two amateur sportsmen who go “back to 
nature” 
rare bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor 
enlivened by illustrations made by 
himself in a style of drawing that is as origi- 
nal and entertaining as his literary method. 


Thos. W. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


on a hunting and fishing trip. It is a 


Newkirk 


Lawson says it is “body-shaking, 


1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLORADO 


lung-tearing, side-splitting . . . I hys- 
tericked, rolled over the library rug, and in 
my awful, gleeful contortions nearly rolled into 
the open grate.” 

“I think your book splendid. . You 
have a spontaneous style that is admirable,’ 
says Walt Mason. 

“T sat last night and read your book and 
laughed and laffed and larfed and guffawed 
and got up and yelled from pure joy. It is 
my idea of an unflawed gem.’’—George Fitch. 


Price $1.10, Postpaid 























‘‘Protex’’ Sight and Barrel Protector 
(Patented) Attached Instantly 
An indispensable accessory. Highly finished 
in solid German silver with finest quality 
felt plugs. Affords absolute protection to 
barrels against entrance of moisture, sand, 









dirt, etc. Eliminates risk of damage to 
muzzle and sight in falls. Made in singles 
and doubles for 12, 16, 20-gauge. Indorsed 
by leading gunmakers Prices: $1 single, 
$1.25 double. Postage paid. F.L. Wheeling, 


4423 Lockwood St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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four Johnson hiaten Brings 











the Best Blinds Nearer Home 


HE once far-away “best places to hunt” are right 
near home for the sportsman who packs his guns 
and decoys in a Johnson-Motored boat. 


He knows that he can depend upon his Johnson to 
start easily and quickly inany weather—get him to his 
pet place in time for the best hours of the day—and 
bring him homeagain—comfortably and without effort. 


A day of hunting is one long round of sport—with- 
out drudgery—for the man who goes in a Johnson- 
equipped boat. 

*% * * 


Sportsmen’s confidence in the absolute dependa- 
bility of the Johnson Motor is the reason why more 
Johnsons weresold during 1924 than any other make. 


The weight of the Johnson—complete and ready- 


to-run—is 
Only 35 Pounds 


The Johnson drives a rowboat from 7 to 9 miles per 
hour, a canoe from 9 to 12. It can be instantly at- 
tached to all types of boats and canoes without 
altering any of them. 


Easy starting is made certain by the Johnson Super- 
Quick Action Magneto and Cord Starting Device. 


A turn of the steering handle changes the direction 
of the power-push, giving instant control of the boat 
—forward or reverse —port or starboard. 





O 


These Outstanding Improvements 
are Making 1925 the Biggest Year 
in Johnson History 


25-30% increase in power. Improved Super-Quick 
Action Magneto makes starting easier than ever. 

Johnson Shock Absorber Drive (Patent applied for) 
—standard equipment—permits running over sub- 
merged obstructions without injury to motor or pro- 
peller. Despite these improvements and additions 
weight remains only 35 pounds. 

Get into the boat and see for yourself. The Johnson 
dealer will be glad to give you a demonstration. 


If you don’t know the Johnson dealer, mail us the 
attached coupon and we will send you his name to- 
gether with your copy of the 1925 Johnson catalog. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
856 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 
Eastern Distributor and Export: 

New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 














4 West 61st Street, New York City, N. Y. Fe 
Canadian Distributor: af 
Peterborough Canoe Company, Peterborough, Ontario F 
Pd 

Use your Johnson ff 

while you pay forit Pil 

Get details of our 7 

Deferred Payment sf 

Plan from your 

7 Johnson Motor Co. 








dealer—or direct 
from us. 7 856 Sample Street 
a South Bend, Ind. 
V4 Gentlemen: 


Kindly send me name of the 


4 
Sf nearest Johnson dealer, your free 
- catalog and details ofthe Deferred 
Sf Payment Plan. 
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Bighorn in Mongolia 


QE of the compensations of life in North 

China is the nearness of great open spaces 
with wide expanses of plain and mountain 
where game, now nearly extinct in North 
America, still may be found in large numbers 
and where for a minimum expenditure in 
time and money wonderful sport may be 
found. 

Several members of the staff of the Peking 
Union Medical College were planning a trip 
into the mountains separating China proper 
from Inner Mongolia, when they received in- 
timation from one of the ministries of the 
Chinese government that their services would 
be needed in two or three weeks to help care 
for the wounded expected from the fighting 
about to begin at the Great Wall. The Board 
of Foreign Affairs kindly arranged passports 
and gun permits so the trip could be made 


Adrian S. Taylor, M.D. 


An interesting story of sheep hunting in 
the mountains of Mongolia, including 
shots at deer and other game 





Ovis commosa (formerly O. jubata) which has per- 

haps the greatest basal girth in proportion to the 

length of the horn of any other sheep of the 
argali group 


luggage, closely pressed upon by sleeping 
Chinese all around them. 

Tatungfu, one of the old cities of ancient 
China, was reached at breakfast time, and 
two friends from the Swedish mission met the 
train with hot coffee and a picnic breakfast. 
Soon after this the outer branch of the Great 
Wall was gone thru, and the train ran close 
to several large lakes, from which countless 
ducks, geese and swans rose. On the sandy 
plains outside the wall many large bustard 
were seen several hundred yards from the 
train, apparently not frightened by it. From 
past experience, however, we knew the diffi- 
culty of approaching them for a shot. 

Soon a mountain range was crossed and a 
wide valley running east and west was en- 
tered. Suiyuan lies in this valley. It is an old 
walled city and was for a long time the termi- 









before the wounded began to arrive. 

The party was made up of Dr. Webster, Dr. Loucks, Dr. Taylor, 
Dr. Hammond of the staff of the college, and by John Freeman, a 
visitor from America. The first three left Peking two days ahead of 
the others who were delayed by not getting their passports. The 
hunting fields lie near the end of the Peking-Suiyuan Railroad which 
runs form Peking to the Yellow River, about 700 kilometers to the 
northwest. Webster, Loucks and Taylor left Peking October 4 at 
midnight, going up in the third class carriage with Chinese coolies 
packed like sardines in a box. Travel on a Chinese railroad is an 
informal undertaking and there is no objection to packing into the 
vars all of one’s luggage and gear, the difficulty being to find space 
mn the floor in the center of the car to pile it. The Chinese are a 
friendly people and they crowd themselves in with all kinds of im- 
pedimenta of their own, and they are very willing to make room for 
others. T] > trip up the historic Nankow Pass was by brilliant moon- 
light, with the air crisp and bracing turning, however, very cold when 
the train reached the plain beyond the Great Wall 2,500 feet above 
Peking. While the night was by no means a comfortable one, it was 
passed after a fashion, the hunters lying curled up on their piles of 





Loucks with heads of the five sheep killed by Webster, Taylor and himself 


nus of the railroad, which has been extended 
during the past year to the Yellow River at Paoto, 80 miles to the 
west. This railroad is an interesting one in that it was built entirely 
by Chinese engineers, and has been operated without foreign assist- 
ance. Its roadbed is good, the rails being 90-pound American steel. 
The motive power is furnished by new American locomotives, and 
some of the heavy mountain engines which push the trains up Nankou 
Pass remind one of the giant mountain engines at home. 

Just outside the walls of Suiyuan, a busy sister city of several 
hundred thousand inhabitants has grown. It is Kwei Hua Cheng, 
which before the coming of the railroad was a center from which 
trade was carried on between China and Mongolia and Tibet. Sixty 
thousand camels are said to have been owned there a few years ago, 
and stil one sees many thousands feeding on the plains about the 
city. Here a delightful night was spent in the home of friends in the 
Swedish Mission, and early in the morning of the second day from 
Peking, three of us left for the 10-mile walk across the plain to the 
foot of the mountains forming the northern wall of the valley. 

The missionary had called a cart to take the luggage, had hired 
a cook for us, and the Chinese officials has sent two very unwel- 
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come soldiers as protec- 
tion against bandits. 
We took our shotguns 
along for geese, and 
many were seen at a 
distance, but our plans 
did not admit of our go- 
ing after them. Wild 
pigeons were seen in 
great numbers, but none 
were shot, as we did not 
want themforfood. The 
foothills were reached 
in time for lunch, which 
we had in our perma- 
nent camp made in the 
house of a Mongol 
guide, Shi Hai. The 
Mongols do not have 
family names, each be- 
ing called by a certain 


given name. This one, Top — The mouth of the vai- 
ley leading to the wapiti 


who has been my guide country. 
on previous occasions, Center — Freeman, Webster, 
lives in a regular Chi- Z Hammond and Taylor. 

| % ottom — A Lama temple at 
nese house in a little Mai Ta Chao, showing the 
hamlet at the foot of foothills. 


the mountains, having 
given up the nomadic life of his people. 


MMEDIATELY after lunch we each took a guide 

and went into the foothills directly behind the 
camp, and there we spread out so as to cover as many 
ridges as possible the first afternoon, working in the 
lower foothills right off the plain. The higher peaks 
of this range run to 7,000 feet; the elevation of our 
camp was about 3,000 feet. After an hour’s climb I 
saw Webster on a parallel ridge across a wide valley, 
and saw that he was trying to call my attention to 
game at the foot of my ridge. Soon he began to fire, 
and after one or two shots, as I was running down a 
path along the top of my ridge in order to see what he 
was shooting at, I met a half-grown sheep with a fair head running 
up the path trying to get away from Webster. We met in the path 
not 10 yards apart, and it is difficult to say which of us was the more 
surprised. The sheep was the quicker, however, and before I could 
draw on him he jumped over the edge and I lost sight of him at once. 

I ran to the edge of the ridge and saw him going straight down 
hill about 200 yards away, and I opened fire. He soon came to the 
flat bottom of the valley and started right up the opposite slope. I 
have never seen a bighorn able to run up a steep mountainside with- 
out stopping to rest, and in this case I had many standing shots, but 
I was almost entirely out of breath from running, and could not 
hold on him, nevertheless my 180-grain bronze pointed Hi-Speed 
Remington bullets were hitting all around him, and before he got 
over the top of the ridge and out of sight, I had fired twenty-one 
cartridges. Careful observation with my glasses between shots re- 
vealed no sign of his being wounded. 

As soon as he disappeared I started to follow him, made the trip 
down hill without discomfort, but several times had to lie on my back 










and pant before I could get over the high ridge on 
the other side. I followed the course taken by ‘he 
sheep into the niche on the skyline where he |.ad 
stood a few minutes, and was much relieved to find 
not a trace of blood. The guide and I followed on 
across another valley, and suddenly he called out 
that he had seen something about waist-high go over 
the next ridge. On crossing this ridge a good-sized 
deer jumped out of the brush on the north side of 
the hill, and I had my first chance to see what the 
Springfield would do with the 180-grain Hi-Speed 
bullet. My first shot at the deer jumping like a rab- 
bit in the brush was a miss; the second at 100 yards 
was a clean hit just behind the shoulder, and the 
deer was knocked right off his feet and killed in- 
stantaneously. We cleaned it at once, the guide 
slung it over his shoulders, and we made camp in 
time to have the cook prepare for supper some de- 
‘icious broiled steaks from the tenderloin. 











HE second day we 

all took different 
directions, and saw 
nothing until just be- 
fore dusk when Loucks, 
who had never hunted 
sheep before, saw what 
he thought were eight 
deer going over the top 
of a hill about a mile 
away. He watched them 
thru the glasses and de- 
scribed to us just how 
they looked, but as it 
was late his guide re- 
fused to see them and 
said Loucks was look- 
ing at rock! Thinking 
they were deer, Loucks 
didn’t consider it worth 
while to stay out after 


dark to go after them. We were sure they were sheep as soon as we 
heard about them, and planned to go after them early next morning. 

The next day we three set out to cut across the line of travel tak 
en by the sheep the night before. We walked down the plain a mile 
or two, Loucks then took a ridge leading up into the mountains, 
Webster another quarter of a mile to the east and I another b 
yond Webster. I had not been in the hills for more than an hour 
when Shi Hai found fresh tracks crossing the ridge in the gener! 
direction taken by Loucks’ sheep the night before. I was searchi: 
the hills and the valley with my Zeiss 6x Silvamar glasses when n 
guide quietly whistled to me and pointed out eight large she: 
standing absolutely still in the shadow immediately at the foot of 
ridge not 200 yards away. 

I was just getting into position for a standing shot when I |! 
the guide persuade me to try to get a little closer, and the she 
immediately broke and ran behind a projecting ledge of rock, an 
were lost to sight until they appeared on the opposite slope acro: 
the valley, running diagonally up hill. I at once spotted the big hea 
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1e long strung-out line of running sheep and I began to fire at 
possessor. I fired eight shots at him, verifying with the glasses be- 
en each shot his position in line. I was particularly anxious not 

hit a ewe and I did not shoot without having a clear target at the 
fellow. 


V 7HILE watching them with the glasses go over the ridge about 

800 yards away, I noticed that the big one stumbled and nearly 
ell. It took us some time to get down the steep slope on our side 
and to make the heartbreaking climb up the other ridge, but I was 
rewarded by seeing a splendid big sheep standing in the shadow of 
, rock just below the top of another higher ridge which he had not 
been able to negotiate with a broken hip. One other shot thru the 
chest finished him. He proved to be a very good specimen with horns 
16 inches in circumference at the base with a length of 39 inches 
along the outer curve. 

We cleaned him on the spot, the Mongol keeping the stomach, 
kidneys, intestines and pancreas for food or medicine. He went for 
help to carry the sheep down to the plains where he could get a cart 
to take it into camp, while I gave up for the day and began my 5-mile 
stroll by the way of the plains back to camp. There is a main high- 
way along the level plain at the foot of the mountains, and just at 
noon when I was about half way back, I had a most overpowering 
presentiment of sheep being near at hand and I turned to look at the 
hills lying several hundred yards to my right. I saw nothing but 
bare rugged rock flooded with brilliant Mongolian sunlight. I then 
threw my glasses on the mountains and the very first field framed 
exactly four sheep standing statute-like watching either me or a 
Chinese peasant ploughing his field a few yards away. On looking 
again with the naked eye, I could not see the sheep, but with the 
glasses I was able to spot them in relation to a big gray rock above 
which they stood, and to note that the one standing third from the 
left had a big head. 

Fortunately there was a dried mud wall along the road. I ducked 
down behind this and saw that there was absolutely no chance for a 
stalk, and that I had to shoot at long range or not at all. I set my 
Lyman No. 48 rear sight high enough to hit the bull at 500 yards 
with service ammunition—I had never targeted the rifle with Hi- 
Speed ammunition at that distance—took a rest, held in the center of 
the chest, and knocked him off the mountain with the one shot. The 
180-grain bullet went a little higher than I thought it would, only 
furrowed the back, and it took another shot to kill. Two grown 
sheep, doubtless ewes, ran over the mountain, but a last spring’s 
lamb would not leave the old father, and I had to throw rocks at it 
to shoo it away. 


HIS experience deserves a psychological explanation, and I be- 
lieve it is this. As I was walking quietly along musing over the 
good fortune of the morning and never giving the mountains a 
thought, the image of the sheep fell out on the edge of my retina— 
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't—-Shi Hai after a 5-mile walk with a 150-pound sheep on his back. eee opium-smoking head hunter of the wapiti country. Right—Webster 
wit ig sheep. 








Two sheep shot by the author with a Springfield rifle 


which is very sensitive for some lights—and made no impression on 
my consciousness, but made a startling impression on my subcon- 
scious mind so that when I threw the glasses up my muscles were 
directed precisely to the spot where the sheep stood, and my first 
glance thru the glasses revealed that never-to-be-forgotten picture. 
As soon as I had killed the sheep, I began to look around for a 
way to get it out of the mountains, and I saw two young Chinese 
coming on donkey-back from the east, and an old Chinese woman 
and a little boy coming in a cart from the west. I stopped them all 
and with the help of the two young men and the boy carried the 
sheep to the road from where I had fired 400 measured yards, from 
the place where he lay after rolling down the mountain and running 
a good distance, too. The old lady kindly let me have her cart for a 
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consideration, and I got the sheep home before the guide arrived with 
the first one. Great was his surprise when I showed him a 15%4-inch 
head shot from the main highway! 

John Hammond and John Freeman arrived from Peking on this 
day, and had already gone into the mountains with guides when I 
reached camp. Hammond, after climbing one steep hill, had a stand- 
ing shot at two sheep at about 200 yards. He shot a fine Sauer 
Mauser rifle chambered for the .30-’06, and used the same Hi-Speed 
Remington ammunition that Webster and I had. He did not have 
peep sights, drew too coarse a bead, and shot just over the back of a 
big sheep with what his guide told me was the largest head he had 
ever seen. Webster returned without having had a shot. He saw 
two, however, evidently from the eight that I had scattered early in 
the day, but could not get close enough for a shot. 

The next day I resolved not to hunt sheep, so took a long tramp 
up a watered 
valley leading 
deep into the 
mountains 
where the 
northern slopes 
are covered 
with a thick 
brush in which 
roe deer are 
plentiful. I 
spent three or 
four hours in 
climbing to the 
deer country, 
had my lunch 
on a hillside 
after filling my 
canteen at an 
ice-cold spring 




































in the valley, and after lunch Shi Hai and I were 
stalking two deer which he had seen, when sud- 
denly he called out “Pai yang,” which is Chinese 
for bighorn, and I followed his finger with my 
glasses and saw a long string of sheep running 
along the top of a ridge about a mile away. 

I counted fifteen in single file, with two great 
heads among them, and saw them disappear into 
a valley. We wanted to follow this large flock, so 
we scrambled down the rough slope and up the 
other side until we struck the trail of the sheep, 
which had disappeared to the east. I then turned 
around and scanned the higher country to the 
west, and to my amazement saw eight other sheep 
standing immobile on guard in a level valley less 
than a mile away. There was one superb head in 
this lot, but they were in the opposite direction 


wapiti country. 


from camp, and as there were only a few hours more of daylight, we decided to follow 
those that had gone toward home. The sun and wind were both in our favor, the sun 
directly behind us with the wind coming straight from the sheep. I had watched the 
flock from a distance go into an amphitheater with steep walls all around, and I was 
able to peep over its edge and see twelve sheep quietly playing in what doubtless 
seemed to them a perfectly safe little grassy valley. My guide begged me to kill a 


couple, but I resisted his pleading and left them for next time. 


None of the meat we took was wasted. Much of it was sent to the mission station, 
where many guests were being entertained because of a wedding; the villagers cleaned 
the carcasses and took all of the viscera and even the fat sticking to the inside of the 
skins; the heads have been offered to scientific institutions at home, and the skins are 
being tanned into soft chamois-like leather for clothing for my next hunt. 

Loucks and Webster again had a barren day. The next day I resolutely stayed in 


Top — The valley pass from the 


Oval — Two large sheep killed by 
Webster and Loucks. 

Bottom—A private hunting party 
—Shi Hai’s son. 
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camp, partly to escape temptation and partly to care for the skins and 
heads. As my guide seemed to be the most successful in finding the 
game, I gave him to Webster for the last day, and he took him into 
the country where we had left the eight unfrightened sheep the day 
before. Toward afternoon they reached the country where I saw the 
sheep, and Shi Hai approached the valley where they had been from 
over its northern ridge, and as he peeped over the rim he saw the 
same eight sheep in the valley. Webster, unfortunately, had gone 
on too far ahead, and the guide had to whistle to him. He hurried 
back only in time to see a streak of dust from the running sheep, 
and did not get a shot, but both agree that one carried an enormous 
pair of horns. 

Webster killed a nice roebuck soon after this and saw four other 
sheep. Loucks again did not see sheep but had an interesting expe- 
rience with deer. He spotted the mouth of a small cave across a 
valley, and on looking in saw a deer sitting back in the cave, and 
shot to frighten it out. Three came out, and he killed one running 
at 150 yards. 

Four and a half days were thus passed at Tai Ku Mu. All of us 
were anxious to go far back into the mountains into wooded country 
where Webster and several friends killed five elk (wapiti) last year, 
so we moved camp to Mai Ta Chao, a station 40 miles farther west. 
The railroad runs along the foot of the Ta Tsing Mountains and 
much promising territory was passed on the way. 

At one station the foothills were less than a mile from the track. 
and the ridges and valleys looked ideal for sheep, also we were una. 
ble to hear of any foreigners having hunted there. Few of the Chi- 
nese have firearms, and those that do, do not hunt the bighorn as the 
skin is not valuable and the meat sells for only 50 cents in United 
States currency. The elk, on the other hand, is hard pressed by the 
Chinese hunters as the antlers in the velvet are very valuable for Chi- 
nese medicine, and a good head in season brings over $200. A dis 
tinguished naturalist on a visit to this country several years ago re- 
marked that this was a very good automatic game law, as the females 
are preserved and the males only killed after the rutting season is 
4 over. 

At Mai Ta Chao we spent the night in the 
Belgian Catholic Mission, where we were very 
hospitably received by the Chinese priest in tem 
porary charge. The next day being Sunday, sev. 
eral of us attended his services and were much 
interested in hearing him chant his mass in 
Latin for half a hundred Chinese coolies. Part 
of his congregation was made up of school chil- 
dren and they were able to come in with the 
responses. 





























j ! AMMOND and Freeman, having more time at their disposal left 
the next day for Patsobolong, a mission station three days’ jour- 

y to the West of Paoto, where they hoped to shoot antelope on the 
Mongolian plains and, if possible, to get some argali shooting in the 
virgin mountain ranges farther to the west. They returned to Peking 
.fter delay caused by breakdown in train service following the war 
vhich broke out after we three returned to Peking, and they reported 
a splendid time. 

The mission is an agricultural one, and owns about 10,000 acres 
f land irrigated by a 10-mile canal from the Yellow River. Most 
of the land was given as indemnity for missionaries killed by the 
Boxers in 1900. The missionaries are Scandanavian, but are Ameri- 
can citizens and the mission is under the protection of the American 
authorities. Hammond says that it is a hunter’s paradise. One hun- 
dred yards from the walled compound pheasant, partridge and rabbit 
are plentiful, and after a 1-mile ride on horseback antelope are nu- 
merous. The mountains are sacred to the Mongols and no one has 
ever been allowed to shoot in them, but Hammond heard that next 
year they will be opened for shooting. What a chance it will be! 

The three of us remaining at Mai Ta Chao hired eleven bearers 
led by a Chinese hunter 62 years of age to carry our gear to 
the top of the range into the elk country 20 miles back from the 
railroad. As a bearer in this country costs only 25 cents a day and 
he feeds himself, we did not have to travel as light as our friends do 
at home when they have to pay $8 and $10 a day for bearers in the 
mountains of Canada and the United States. The photographs give 
an idea of the rugged character of the country. We slowly climbed 
all day along a steep valley thru which a rapid, muddy river flowed, 
and many times it was necessary to wade thru the water or have 
the coolies carry one over as the rocky sides of the valley offered no 
foothold whatever. 

We gradually climbed until nightfall, leaving behind all signs 
of human habitation and for five days did not meet a single indi- 
vidual. What a treat to get away for a little while from the seeth- 
ing, suffering multitudes of China! The first night we slept out in 
the open without stopping to put up the tent. 


THE next day we started for the higher ranges and reached our 

permanent camp at noon. Webster, who has better heart and 
leg muscles than any of us, was well ahead of the party most of the 
time, and he had the satisfaction of making a fine shot at a deer 
running in the brush along the trail. The Chinese bearers picked for 
their camp a deserted wood-cutter’s hut near the top of the highest 
valley, but as there was no water near by Webster went down ahead 
of us deeper into the valley to look for water. Soon we heard a crack 
from his Springfield, and when Loucks and I came up we found 
that he had a fine roebuck lying out in a level piece of grassy 
ground by a cold, clear spring, and we at once selected it as the site 
of our camp. The deer had been got up by Webster as he walked 
down the valley and he killed it with one shot as it was running 
and jumping thru the brush at about 75 yards. He was using a 
Lyman 103 bolt sight and he found its large aperture close to the 
eye very helpful in shooting running game. 

Our camp was a mile below the bearers’ hut and for three days 
we enjoyed to the fullest life alone in the mountains. Just below 
ur spring the stream leading from it fell over a waterfall about 20 
feet high into a perfect brownstone pool. Our first day was warm 
and we had a splendid time in our pool and we drank the water 
from our spring unboiled! One almost forgets the taste of fresh 
water out of a spring in the East. All of the water comes sterilized 
ut of a bottle, if one drinks water at all, and many who live their 
lives in the Orient say that water is meant to bathe in, not to drink! 
Our cook, who had been called for us by the missionary at Kwei 
Hua Cheng, tired of the life of a hunter at Mai Ta Chao and re- 
‘used to go to the mountains with us and we lived over our boyhood 

ys again in cooking our own food, and we found out how good a 

‘k Loucks really is. 

We had engaged the bearers to act as beaters also, but we found 

t nine out of the eleven were opium smokers and it was difficult 

get them roused before 10 or 11 o’clock, and our beats were all 

successful. Webster saw a few old tracks, but none of us saw an 
As compensation for my own wonderful luck at the first camp 
lid not have opportunity of firing a rifle the whole time in the elk 
intry. Roe deer were exceedingly plentiful, and Webster was able 
provide the bearers with meat. They brought along opium and 
let meal and depended entirely on us to furnish meat for them. 
od was plentiful, and they would make large bonfires and roast 
deer meat that we gave them in the ashes, and seemed to enjoy 
greatly. There was no limit to their capacity. They live on such 
ow protein diet that an unlimited supply of fresh meat was a treat 
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Webster’s head, with steel tape in place, showing how measurement of 

17% inches was obtained. Following the contour oblique around the base 

the horns measured 18% inches. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
head was mounted by a Chinese taxidermist 


not to be missed. Ring-necked pheasant and rock partridge (the 
Indian chuckar) were fairly plentiful, but we had left our guns in 
the mission to save weight and we did not shoot at any with heavy 
rifles. From all signs, the Chinese chamois or goral were numerous 
but we did not see any in spite of much time spent on high rocky 
cliffs looking for them. On the way up thru the valley we saw many 
wolf tracks and one enormous track of a bighorn. Wolves howled 
around the camp every night. 


AFTER five days we returned to the plains. I had to hurry back 

to Peking, and I left Webster and Loucks determined to hunt in 
the foothills until they got sheep. The morning I left Loucks saw 
a big ram and after a thrilling half day stalk killed it early in the 
afternoon. Again he found the .250-3000 Savage satisfactory for 
heavy game. The next day Webster got his head. I returned to 
Kwei Hua Cheng, and spent the night with friends. 

On ithe mixed freight and passenger train from Paoto I met a 
single lady missionary traveling out to the coast on furlough. She 
was accompanied by a young Chinese convert, the son of an opium 
smoking official. She was sending the young man to a Bible school 
in Central China. The two had taken passage from Kansu on a boat 
carrying bales of wool down the Yellow River, and for thirty-seven 
days they had lived in the space made by removing one bale of 
wool from the packed cargo. A few hours west of Paoto they were 
fied on by eight bandits standing on the river bank, but the boat 
did not land and the bandits let them by. Hammond and Freeman 
passed close to this spot at that time, and heard of the activities of 
the bandits from every innkeeper, but they, too, got thru safely. Last 
year an Englishman spent a bad week in captivity at this very place. 

Two days after my return I received a telegram from Webster 
saying: “Send conveyance. Sheep.” Soon he and Loucks arrived 
with two of the finest heads ever brought out of Mongolia, Loucks’ 
head measured 17% inches circumference at base, measured as 
shown in the illustration, 41% inches length outer curve, 21 inches 
spread. Webster’s measured 18% inches circumference, measured 
obliquely around contour, 49% inches length and 22% inches spread. 
We were away from Peking two weeks and the trip cost each of us 
just about $50 gold. Where in America can one have such a trip for 
the same money? 
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Idaho Big Game— Mostly Bears 


Jack Russel 


THe morning after we had found a doe 

which a cougar had recently killed we 
had expected to make an early start with the 
dogs in an effort to run down the beast, but 
when we were ready to leave it was pouring 
down rain and we decided to wait until toward 
lunch time, thinking it might slacken, which 
it did. We turned Old Jack loose, leaving the younger dogs tied up, 
as Old Jack will not run anything but bear, lion or lynx. To our sur- 
prise and delight, when we arrived at the kill we found a large black 
bear feeding on the carcass. Old Jack made a mad rush for him, and 
the bear darted thru the brush. I quickly dismounted and opened 
fire, wounding him in the breast; fired a second shot, but missed. 
Muller shot twice and missed both, and the chase was on again. 
Down the canyon went the bear and dog, we following in hot pursuit. 
Altho the bullet passed thru the chest, inflicting a bad wound, the 
old bear—and he was an old-timer who doubt- 


Big game hunting in Idaho, with some 
fishing and feathered game_ shooting 
thrown in for variety 


Part II 


The following day Waldo and I decided to 
go around Mount George into the Mount 
George Pocket, hoping to run onto some large 
elk, and altho we saw dozens of deer and pos- 
sibly 150 blue grouse, we returned to White 
Cap, realizing the elk must be feeding high 
up on the West Slope. We returned to White 
Cap on October 18, and found that Muller had taken a fine elk, nat- 
ural head, with wide spreading points. He was a beautiful fellow, with 
one of the prettiest heads I have ever seen taken from the Rockies. 

After examining Muller’s elk carefully, I decided now that Mu!ler 
had his, 1 would work up White Cap again and try higher up on the 
slope. Leaving my horse near the creek, I worked well up the small 
canyons and located and took a very fair elk, altho not as nice a 
head as I had hoped for. Each of us now had our elk, our deer, 
and we had taken four bears, and we decided we would make one 

last effort for bear before leaving this excel- 





less had been thru many a hard battle—kept 
going. After fo!lowing the bear a couple of 
miles it was decided I should go back to camp 
and turn loose the other dogs to help Old 
Jack. Muller worked on with Thompson, hop- 
ing to get another shot—a chance which the 
latter brought to a successful denouement by 
wading the icy waters of the creek and head- 
ing off the wounded bear. Whether or not 
Thompson could have killed this bear himself 
is a question he does not answer, altho I per- 
sonally always shall believe he could have, 
but his good sportsmanship alone prevented 
and he left that thrilling event to Muller. 
The doz’s music kept Muller informed of 
the course the bear was taking. At last he 
saw Old Jack come down into White Cap 
Creek, near the mouth of Haunted Creek, and 
he ran down to a point opposite where he had 
seen the dog enter the creek. What happened 
then has made me wonder ever since just 
what Frank Muller felt during the ensuing 
five minutes. Close to the edge of the creek 
he came upon this mammoth warrior of the 
wilds, as he climbed upon the butt of a fallen 
tree and started to walk along it. Muller 
shot, striking the bear in the right shoulder 





lent hunting ground to work farther down 
stream. And in furtherance of this plan, on 
the following day Muller and Thompson went 
down creek, and still placing my faith in 
White Cap as the one good hunting ground, I 
decided to give it one last trial. 


I KNOW experienced hunters will agree 

with me when I write that the really big 
days on a hunting trip—the ones which never 
are nor can be forgotten when friends gather 
around a crackling fire to exchange reminis- 
cences—always seem to start off inauspicious- 
ly. On this 10th of October, a date I never 
shall need any notebook to recall, I spent a 
wet, hungry, disappointing day, looking over 
the empty expanse of mountain, crag and 
gully with my glasses—in other words, hunt- 
ing with glasses, a trick I learned from Ned 
Frost of Cody, Wyo. The result was exactly 
and precisely nil. And when I was kicked 
over by my horse, it seemed the last aggra- 
vating straw at the end of an ill-spent day, 
and altho I was not seriously hurt, I decided 
that the trail to camp was the only one I was 
interested in. That was where I guessed very 
wrong, for the thrill of the whole trip for me 
was waiting down the canyon. 





and tumbling him off the log, with a greater 
part of the lungs torn away. After seeing the 
unusual size of this prize and the extremely 
short distance Muller was away from him, 
I’ve just about concluded that Frank made 
the quickest shot of his life that day, for this old fellow was a mighty 
fighter, as I shall explain. 


Selway River. This is 


Y THE time I had ridden into camp, turned the younger dogs 

loose and returned, Muller and Thompson were skinning the 
bear, which, as I have said, was an immense fellow and very old if 
the condition of his teeth mean anything. While skinning the head 
we noticed a series of long and very deep scratches across his nose 
and face, one of them going entirely thru the lip. From this we be- 
lieve we were able to reconstruct plausibly what must have hap- 
pened over the cougar kill, when cougar and bear met and then 
disputed the right to the deer. The fact that the bear was feeding 
on the carcass when we arrived, is ample proof that the cougar had 
to content himself with the loser’s end of that conflict. We returned to 
the cougar kill the following day, but the noise of the bear chase must 
have convinced the lion that discretion is a necessary and competent 
part of valor, for we found no trace that he had dared to return. 

The next four days were particularly memorable for all. During 
the continuous rain and snow I went down canyon below camp and 
shot a medium-sized black bear, with a single shot thru the neck, 
and Muller took a very fine five-point buck. On the same day Muller 
killed his buck I worked for about eight hours to get into contact 
with an exceptionally fine buck deer, and it was a keen disappoint- 
ment to lose this fellow. His head would have been a fitting adorn- 
ment to my trophy room. 


Indian Creek, Idaho, near where it empties into 


were caught 


Believing that any horse that has ambition 
enough to kick should have ambition enough 
to travel lively, I got into my saddle and 
headed down the creek. It was growing dark 
—not dusk, but really dark—but my mount ran at top speed part of 
the way, and I kept him at a smart trot the rest. I was still resentful 
because of the kick and was generally out of humor when we came 
out suddenly upon a little open glade or park, surrounded by a heavy 
forest and about four miles from the scene of my recent discomfiture. 
We were traveling fast, but as we came out of the woods into the faint 
light of the open space—it really wasn’t light at all; it was only the 
slightest bit less dark than the woods—my horse stopped suddenly, 
snorted and reared back in genuine alarm. There was just enough 
visibility for me to distinguish something within the open space, 
just at the edge of the brush and timber on the farther side. I cou!d 
not, however, distinguish what it was. I slid quickly off my horse 
and turned him loose while I slipped the safety off my gun. I saw 
no more of the horse that night, but I wasn’t thinking of that at 
the time, for as I peered into the darkness, trying to distinguish 
the huge bulky form which was no more than a lighter smear in 
the general blackness, I finally made out that it was a large bear, 
which I could see faintly silhouetted against the skyline above th 
undergrowth across the opening. The sound of the bear’s claws on 
a tree trunk did what my eyes had been unab!e to do. 

The noise identified the motionless bulk at the edge of the glade 
The bear was a light brown. and in the darkness would be difficult t 
distinguish from an old grizzly, and my blood tingled with excit« 
ment when I thought this might be true. I realized in either cas 
there was but one salvation, and the best thing for me to do was t 


where most of the fish 
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ept it and be quick about it. I opened fire 
the unmistakable thud of lead on flesh 

| me I had not missed, but the bear did 

fall, nor did it run. There it stood exactly 

here it had been, motionless, and right here 
| don’t hesitate to add the word “menacing.” 
Phat was the moment of my real thrill, for I 

ilized that if my ugly-tempered horse had 
carried me into a nest of grizzlies I was in all 
»robability in for a mix-up in which I was go- 
ine to be the “attackee” instead of the attack- 

_and likely would come out second best. 

Everything happened so quickly that I hesi- 
tate to venture a guess at the time. And I am 
not saying just when, how or where I moved, 
if I moved at all during this short period. I 
knew if the bear were a grizzly it was going 
to fight, and I had a tingling hunch, if it were 
a grizzly, I wasn’t going to have much time to 
do much thinking after it did start. I pumped 
another shot at it and then, luckily, it moved, 
not toward me, but in the opposite direction, 
for it was not a grizzly. I did not know, up to 
this moment, that it was a very light colored 
old “brown” bear. 

Tho I knew the bear must be badly wounded, it was off thru the 
brush at full speed. I could not see the trail in the darkness, but 
when I would step out of it, I could plainly detect it, due to the 
fact the trail was muddy and the side grounds were brushy and 
with some grass. 

I would fall, get up and feel my way back into the trail and try 
it again. When I judged my voice might carry to camp, I made an 
impromptu megaphone of my hands and shouted: 

“H-A-A-Y-G-E-O-R-G-E, turn the dogs loose!” 

And back out of the darkness on the still night air came George 
Waldo’s voice. 

“Turn them loose!” he shouted. “They’ve all broken loose.” 

In another moment I could hear them coming up the canyon. 

They were on the opposite side of the canyon from me, but when 
I would call out, “A-H-Y B-O-Y-S,” they would answer. They were 
coming at full break-neck speed, hitting on all six in high thru the 
darkness, and when within 50 yards of me, struck the trail of the 
old bear. Then indeed the welkin rang with music. The stillness 
of that night in the mountains was broken by a chorus such as the 
Metropolitan Opera House will never hear—and to me it was 
sweeter music, too. 


Y THIS time, Waldo had gotten up to me and we could just see 
the moon beginning to peep over the high, glistening snow- 
covered peaks of the distant range of mountains, much higher than 
the mountains immediately adjacent to Cooper’s Flat or the lower 


White Cap Creek Valley. We followed the dogs as best we could, . 


thru the brush and darkness, and discovered they had bayed the bear 
not more than 300 yards from the opening where I had shot it. It was 
no job for a nervous man, and absolutely fool-hardy for a tenderfoot 
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Camp at Squaw Lake, Idaho 


to walk into those dark woods and try to kill that old wounded bear 
—but it had to be done, for it was almost sure death for any dog 
to take hold of her, and from the frantic manner in which they 
were setting the whole canyon afire with their barking, I knew they 
had her on the ground and were momentarily likely to lose their lives. 

I wanted Waldo to go in and help me locate her and kelp get the 
dogs back so that a shot in the darkness in her general direction 
would not, if a miss, injure a dog. Waldo replied, “Russel, the bear 
does not belong to me. I claim no right, title or interest in or to her. 
The dogs don’t belong to me, and if they haven’t any more common 
sense than to run in and attack that old wounded bear in the dark, 
that’s their lookout. I haven’t lost any brown bears; the one I lost 
was black.” 

I realized that further conversation was useless, and that Waldo 
was hot going into that woods farther. I began to work ahead slowly 
but cautiously, and finally when within about thirty-five feet I could 
faintly see an object, which proved to be the bear. Like a desperate 
but unconquerable man, it was on the ground with its “back to the 
wall,” fighting for life. I could occasionally catch a g'impse of a 
dog lunging toward the bear, then jumping back, altho never taking 
hold of it. Finally I was able to get Old Jack to come to me. Then I 
was willing to take a chance on lying down and looking out in the 
spaces between the timber, toward the lighter skyline, and finally 
was able to distinguish just where Bruin was lying. I then shot at 
the bear. I could not have done better work had it been broad day- 
light. The bullet struck the bear back of the left ear, and it rolled 
down the hill, with a broken neck, with all four dogs on top, pulling 
and tugging and talking to each other of their ability to hand!e an 
old bear. In the darkness, when the dogs lunged upon the animal, 
it made my blood tingle and the cold chills race up and down my 
spine, for I did not know it was dead, and if, 



























irs on cabin built by Cooper, Cooper Flats, Idaho. The three on the end were taken by the 
author in 25 seconds. The two on the side were taken by Muller 
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in its desperately wounded condition, it had 
gotten hold of one of the dogs, it would have 
unceremoniously been his untimely end. I 
gave them the joy their hearts so much de- 
sired. I never deny a fight to my dogs after 
they have captured their enemy. 

We skinned our bear by candle light and 
about 10 o’clock reached camp with our prize. 
Between the time Waldo had left camp to 
join me and our return to camp Muller and 
Thompson had returned from their day’s hunt. 
They had not found anything worth taking, 
altho they had seen many deer, but nothing 
exceptionally fine. We were taking no heads 
unless they were extraordinary. 


HEN Muller inquired as to why I was 
not in camp, Lamb informed him that I 
had “run into and taken a ‘flock’ of bears.” 
They had eaten their supper and were sitting 
by the camp fire discussing the events of the 
a fees} §6day’s hunt, when, every few minutes, Lamb 
would chime in with the remark that “Thomp- 
son should get a pack animal and go help 
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Russel and Waldo bring in their trophies, as their delay was evident- 
ly due to relaying them in on foot.” They were skeptical of the re- 
sults. However, when we finally reached camp with our bear hide 
they were thoroly convinced Lamb was in dead earnest. 

As we sat around our camp fire that night, discussing the seem 
ingly disappointing day, which had ended so gloriously, an examina- 
tion of the skin showed the old bear had been shot thru the intes- 
tines about 15 inches forward of the right hip, passing out thru the 
left thigh, making a fatal wound, even if she had not been imme- 
diately followed and killed. 

We now had taken two elk, two deer, and five bears, together 
with all the prairie chicken, grouse and fish we wanted to eat, and 
had every reason to be abundantly satisfied with our luck on White 
Cap Creek. 

We were still permitted, under our licenses, to take two mountain 
goats, and inasmuch as the season was closed in Nez Perce County, 
we had to cross into Lemhi County, a distance of about 60 miles, 
requiring three days’ steady travel to reach. 

While on the White Cap, it was no trouble to take our .22 rifle 
and kill all the grouse, prairie 
chicken and “fool-hens” we want- 
ed in thirty-minutes’ time. On the 
high mountains blue or dusky 
grouse were to be found by the 
hundreds, and each day as we re- 
turned to camp we would bring 
in such as were required for the 
following day’s menu. 


( N the following morning, Oc- 

tober 11, we were to break 
camp for Lemhi County, near 
Squaw Lake. Thompson and Wal- 
do went out to wrangle horses, 
and were unable to find four of 
them. These four animals had 
been wintered about 22 miles be- 
low the previous winter and they 
had, without our knowledge or 
consent, decided to go into “win- 
ter quarters.” We decided to take 
the remainder of the pack train 
and move to Paradise Meadows, 
which we did, leaving behind such 
supplies as would not suffer until 
we could get the missing horses. 

The following day we moved to 
the mouth of Indian Creek where 
it empties into the Selway. Here we did some fishing. There were 
thousands of trout in the streams and in a few minutes we had all 
the cut-throat and native trout we could use. 

The Selway River is a marvelously beautiful stream, flowing thru 
even a more marve:ously beautiful mountain country—in fact some 
of the most beautiful mountain country I have ever seen. At this 
point, Indian Creek, we encountered the only other hunters we saw 
on the trip—Mr. Freeman and party from New York City. 

It was beginning to get biting cold, and our guide said that with 
the first severely cold night the fish would all go down into the 
Clearwater, where the water was very deep, and our fishing would 
be at an end. The waters of the Selway, when the severely cold 
weather sets in, begin to freeze from the bottom, and slush ice 
runs heavily long before the stream freezes solid y. When the slush 
ice begins to form the fish gather in pools, such as the one we 
fished. Literally, there were thousands of fish in this pool and they 
were so hungry and voracious that they would strike our flies (we 
used brown hackle with white wings) even when they could appar- 
ently see us on the rocks above. They would range from 10 to 18 
inches in length, and within thirty minutes we had taken possibly 
40 pounds of trout, which we froze solid and carried with us for 
future meals. Surely, just before the annual migration, the Selway 
is a fisherman’s paradise. 

Swift protection, which kindly nature grants to its wild creatures, 
is proved also by the amazing celerity with which they change color 
when the cold weather begins and the snow settles down over the 
country for the long winter’s stay. When we arrived in the country 
on September 23 the snowshoe rabbit was gray; the ermine, or 
weasel, was a distinct brown. Before we left, late in October, the 
snowshoe was almost white and the ermine had begun to turn white 
rapidly. 

We decided the following day to move to McGruder’s Crossing. 





Ducks and geese taken by Muller and Gordon Whyte in California 
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This crossing and the man for whom it is named have quite an inter. 
esting history. During the gold rush of 49 and the years following, 
long prior to the railroads, McGruder ran “freight” pack trains thry 
the mountains from mining camps, carrying clothes, food and othier 
supplies for sale. There were no banks in the country and the old 
peddler was accustomed to carry his entire wealth in cash on his per. 
son. He was a kindly, whole-hearted old fellow, and often allowed 
one or more young men, who wanted to “go west to grow up with the 
country,” to work their way thru by helping him with his pack train. 

On one trip two young men asked the privilege of working with 
him out from Missoula. He agreed and after some six days’ travel 
from Missoula, reached McGruder’s Crossing. That night they mur. 
dered and robbed the old man, and the following morning took his 
pack train to the top of the mountain, shot part of the mules, 
stampeded the others over the cliffs and scattered his belongings in 
all directions, to give the impression that Indians were responsible 
for the massacre. But as usual, the criminals made a fatal blunder, 
Tho they had killed or crippled most of the McGruder pack animals, 
they retained one particularly fine mule, McGruder’s saddle mule, 
Maude, for which the owner had 
refused $500, an extravagant price 
in those days. This mule was 
known from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. One of the mur. 
derers rode this mule into Oregon 
and encountered men who at once 
recognized the animal. Knowing 
the old peddler’s frequent refusal 
to sell his favorite mule at any 
price, his friends began to inves. 
tigate, with the result that the 
first murderer was accused and 
finally confessed, naming his com- 
panion in the crime, who was ar- 
rested in Nevada. Both men were 
taken back to the scene of their 
crime, McGruder’s Crossing, and 
there, without the intervention of 
any regularly established court of 
law or impaneled jury, both men 
were hanged. Men knew nothing 
in the old days of “mental sick- 
ness,” which is used so frequently 
nowadays as an excuse for mur- 
der. The law of the Northwest in 
those days was “a life for a life,” 
and the guilty seldom escaped 
the penalty for their crimes. The 
same law should be adopted again today and rigidly enforced thruout 
our entire nation. 

When Thompson appeared at McGruder’s with the captured ren- 
egade horses, we packed early in order to move the following morn- 
ing to Squaw Creek in search of goat. Arriving at Squaw Lake, we 
pitched our camp and made ready for an early start the following 
morping. 


LA™8 had our breakfast ready at daylight and we were off for 

“Goat Rocks,” so called because of the goat hang-out, and where, 
Thompson says, he has never failed to find them. However, when 
we arrived at “Goat Rocks,” it developed that “Goat Rocks” was 4 
spot where they “used to roam,” for there was not a goat to be seen. 
I never saw a more disappointed man than Thompson. Signs showed 
goats had been there, and Thompson was not sure whether he had 
“lost his goat” or Muller was not quite certain that Thompson had 
ever “had a goat.” However, Thompson decided they must be quite 


high up, and we finally decided Muller and Thompson should go up 
one point and I should take the one farther to the left. I had gone 


about three-fourths of the way up the mountain, when I heard the 


crack of Muller’s rifle. I worked quietly in his direction, and altho 
I had not personally seen any goat. I had seen plenty of signs, and 
arriving found Muller and Thompson skinning out a very fine trop!'y. 
They had run into a bunch of eleven goats and Frank selected (1 


largest and finest, and with one well-placed shot in the left shoulver 
had brought down his trophy. Prior to shooting this goat, Muller avd 
Thompson sat in some bushes and watched a bunch of kids play @t 
the edge of the heavy timber and on some rocks, for many minu'°s 
prior to Frank making his selection. 

After having photographed Muller’s prize and skinned him, © ¢@ 
began to look around for another for my rifle. We covered the moi 
tain thoroly with our glasses. and altho we spotted several nannis 
















ds, the old billy I wanted wasn’t visible. Frank decided he 
would work down a point and back toward camp on the lower slope 
, mountain. Thompson and I worked higher up and altho we 
-ced thru considerable excellent goat country, we saw nothing ex- 
+ coat tracks headed down the mountain and a bit down the creek. 
\!tho I have heard old hunters say “you will always find your goat 
» the highest crag on the highest peak, and you must always get 
above them,” T had come to the conclusion there must be exceptions. 
However, we decided to keep high up and search likely looking 
ts carefully with our glasses. We had covered two miles or more 
on foot. in this fashion, when we looked far down below us and not 
over 300 yards from the creek, near where we had been early that 
morning, en route to the higher country, we saw two exceptionally 
larce goats. We were fully a mi'e from the animals, to the wind- 
ward. and we realized their sense of smell was extremely acute. 


W E WORKED somewhat higher and then began to work rapidly 

around the mountain to get within firing range at the earliest 
possible moment. as it was now about 3 o’clock. We had to cross 
thru and over lodge poles and dead and fallen logs and brush, which 
was difficult to do noise’essly as in this particular part of the moun- 
tains a three days’ wind had made everything unusually dry. 

The goats were lying on the west side of a round knoll in the sun, 
and it was decided [ should go up over the center and top of the 
knoll and Thompson should keep around about 200 yards from the 
top and come out directly opposite to where they were lying. The 
larger of the two goats—he was the one I had picked out—had got- 
ten up and walked some distance toward the top of this knoll, and 
was looking around it to the left, or just about the spot where 
Thompson should have come out. I immediately opened fire on him. 
striking him just below the right eye, with the bullet coming out 
lower in his neck. Ile made two quick jumps and I shot him again, 
this time in the right shoulder, shattering it badly. He was now 
about 85 yards from me and headed directly away with his back 
humped up, as if challenging his unknown enemy for a fight. Even 
these two shots had not yet dropped him, altho he must have been 
dying on his hoofs. My third shot caught him thru the spine just 
over the kidneys, breaking his back. He lunged forward, rolled over 
a cliff, dropped about 40 feet, cutting his 'ower lip badly, landed 
on a rock slide and rolled down for at least 125 yards before lodging 
against a large log. If any of you big game hunters have never 
taken mountain goat, and have the opinion that they are not game, 
you just go out and match your wits, your ability to climb and your 
endurance with a nice he goat and learn your lesson. 

Our goat hunting was a grand success, as Muller and I had both 
take our goat on the first day, and we were ready to bid Squaw 
Creek camp good-by* ar'' head back to Darby, our starting point. 


TH AT night arou: amp fire as we worked, we recapitulated 

the results of ou. u.ant and a joyous and exuberant recapitula- 
tion it was. We had ki led five bears, two elk, two deer and two 
goats, making eleven trophies in all. We had shot at but one bear, 
which had escaped us—the speed marvel of White Cap who ap- 
peared to be impervious to anything that can be fired out of a gun 
barrel. Our cook suggested that possibly this bear could outrun a 
bullet, and sometimes when I revisualize the race he showed us, I 
begin to believe Lamb must be right. In other words, we had shot at 
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Fish taken from Selway River, Idaho, near mouth of Indian Creek 


twelve specimens of big game on our trip and actually taken eleven 
of them, one bear, being all that had escaped us. 

We packed up the next morning and moved rapidly toward home. 
going out over Deep Creek Pass to Allen Ranger Station, where we 
made our last camp. The following morning, Jeff Whyte came to 
Allen Station for us in his automobile, and after devouring our last 
breakfast in camp of bacon, eggs, hot cakes, etc., with coffee, we 
rolled back into Darby, after one of the most successful hunting 
trips ever outfitted from Darby. 

On the trip, Muller used a .30-06 Remington bolt action rifle. 
shooting 180-grain bullet, and the writer used a Remington .35 Auto- 
loading rifle, with a 200-grain, Lubaloy bullet made by Western 
Cartridge Company. 

Our clothing was heavy woolen underwear, brown Bal Ked rub- 
ber-soled shoes, moleskin trousers, heavy woolen shirts and leather 
lined coats, wind proof. 

Jeff Whyte took us in his own car back to town, for which he 
refused to accept any remuneration, charged us only regular prices 
for supplies and in every way proved himself one of those fine, whole- 
hearted fellows you still meet occasionally. 

We remained in Darby with the Whytes and Solleders until 
Monday, October 20, and then left for Seattle, Wash. However, be- 
fore leaving Darby, we purchased from Jeff his Dodge touring car 
and invited his son Gordon to accompany us on our trip back to 
Los Angeles. 


E LEFT Darby, going via Hamilton to Missoula, then west thru 

the Coeur d’Alene Lake country to Spokane, traveling thru 
some of the most beautiful mountain country to be found in the 
Rockies, and along some of the most gorgeous streams imaginable. 
We reached Spokane the second night, and the following day drove 
across and thru the apple country of Wenatchee and Yakima val- 
leys, reaching Seattle, October 23, just one month from the day we 
headed into the big game country in Idaho—a month full of thrill- 
ing adventures and excitement, long to be remembered by both 
Muller and me. 

We remained in Seattle until the morning of October 25, when 
we joined W. W. Scruby, cashier Dexter Horton National Bank, and 
Paul Glaser, manager Rainier Products Company, for a Chinese and 
Hungarian pheasant hunt on Whidby Island, Wash. It was pouring 
down rain when we reached the hunting ground, but neither Muller 
nor I had ever gone out after Hungarian or Chinese pheasant, and 
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Wild Canadian geese, taken from ‘‘set up” near Willows, Calif., as they lazily sauntered across feeding grounds 
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we did not permit a little rain to bother us in the least, and we 
bagged forty-eight of these wonderful birds and the following day 
returned to Seattle. 

On October 28 Muller and Gordon Whyte headed south by auto- 
mobile for Los Angeles, but stopped en route at Willows, Calif., and 
bagged sixteen geese and forty-nine ducks in a single morning, and 
then ran into Los Angeles that afternoon and night, with their birds. 

The writer remained over in Seattle as the guest of Mr. Scruby 
until the last day of October, when Mr. Scruby, Mr. Glaser and Mr. 
Elfendahl, chairman of the National Republican Central Committee 
for Washington, left for Wenatchee, to make a real Chinese and 
Hungarian pheasant hunt in Okanogan County, Wash. Under the 
law we are permitted two Chinks and ten Huns per day, each. When 
we arrived at Okanogan on Saturday it was pouring down rain, in 
fact in torrents, but the sport of hunting these upland game birds 
cannot be dampened by anything so prosaic as a little moisture, 
and we went out. 

Mr. Elfendahl and Mr. Scruby paired off, as did Mr. Glaser and 
I. Mr. Glaser was using his old dog Mark, and Mark, I'll swear, is 
the best Chinese pheasant dog on four feet. He understands and 
handles them better than the average man, working them rapidly 
when they are moving rapidly, and slowing down as they slow 
down or stop. Paul hunts this dog with a tiny sleigh bell on his 
collar, so that when he is moving you can always hear him, and 
when he points a bird you know it because the bell is silent. It is a 
new trick to me, but I don’t think it is copyrighted—at least, not yet. 


LASER and I took the old dog and worked over toward an 

orchard of about eight acres and Paul suggested that I go up 
on the hillside about 150 yards and stand near some spruce bushes. 
“You'll have some heavenly sport and real excitement, with plenty 
of game shortly,” he remarked, and I surely did when he put Old 
Mark into that orchard. When Mark worked thru the orchard toward 
the bushes where I was standing the Chinese preasants began to 
fly out in flocks and I am sure that at least thirty-five beautiful 
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cocks flew within 150 yards of me and possibly 100 hen birds «ame 
out in my direction, to say nothing of the many birds I never saw 
leaving the orchard. As the cocks came by I bagged two, my |imit 
for the day, selecting as I thought, the finest and largest birds, altho 
they came so fast and in such bunches that I may have been sadly 
mistaken in my selections. At worse, I procured two mighty fine 
male birds, with beautiful matured plumage, which are now mounted 
and in my trophy room. 

Glaser easily took his two birds, and then we bid the Chinks 
good-bye for the day and struck out for the sport of taking the Hun. 
garian pheasant, the finest, swiftest and greatest upland bird I have 
ever hunted, nothing excepted, not even our California valley quail, 
When they take wing, they do but one thing, and that thing is fly, 
and they fly but one speed and that is as rapidly as they can go, 
They start and always travel in “high gear,” without exception. If 
there were traffic laws for those birds, they couldn’t use anything 
but World Flyers for speed cops. The state of Washington is to be 
congratulated for having planted these birds. On Sunday morning | 
am confident I saw 10,000 Hungarian pheasants. We had a wonder. 
fully fine trip and successful from every point of view. We all 
bagged our limit of birds by 10 o’clock and returned to Seattle tha; 
night, all feeling we were mighty well paid for our trip. 

Messrs. Elfendahl, Scruby and Glaser are as fine sportsmen as | 
have ever hunted with, without exception. There is quite a difference 
between a “sport” and a “sportsman” and I feel that these men 
are as fine a bunch of sportsmen as I have ever had the pleasure 
of hunting with. 

So, friends, my 1924 hunt is over and I am back in Los Angeles, 
re-living it all and enjoying it anew in detailing my experiences in 
writing. What will happen in 1925? A foolish question that! Every 
one among you who has felt the insistant lure of the wild places and 
loves the feel of a gun at his shoulder knows that no one ever recov- 
ers from that luring, enticing fever which is aptly named “The Call 
of the Wild.” I never have and never will, and I’m mighty glad of it. 

THE END. 
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OR the information of those who may 

not know, we wish to announce the 
conditions under which the Outdoor Life 
prize will be awarded this year, which are 
essentially the same as in 1924, 

Believing that some recognition should 
be given to those who are devoting their 
time, and in many instances funds, toward 
the advancement of sportsmanship and the 
things pertaining to it, the publisher of 
Outdoor Life is again offering two gold 
medals as prizes to those who, in the opin- 
ion of the committee on awards, are the 
most deserving during the year 1925. It is 
hoped that in this way good work of game 
conservationists, administrators and those 
working in the realm of sportsmanship 
will be brought to the attention of others, 
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been criticized in Outdoor Life, are auto- 
matically disqualified, and will not be con- 
sidered when the awards are made. 

The following men have been named as 
the committee on awards for 1925: 

T. Gitpert Pearson, president of the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, Inc., 1974 Broadway, New York City, 
who will act as chairman. 

Atpo LEopoLp, care of Forest Service, 
Madison, Wis., who acted as chairman of 
the committee last year. 

J. P. Cuenin, editor of Rod and Gun 
Department, San Francisco Examiner, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

As soon after January 1, 1926, as the 
committee can decide on the winners, two 
gold medals will be given. One of theze 














and that by so doing it will be an inspira- 
tion and a guide to those trying to accom- 
plish the same thing in other states. 

The service of the prize candidates may 
be in the field of game or fish protection 
or propagation; it may be in the halls of 
legislation, or it may be in many lines 
which are of vital interest to us as sports- 
men. In short, good work is what will 
count. 

To be eligible the candidate must be an 
American citizen. No man will be given 
the prize twice. Editors of sporting maga- 


zines and anyone who has followed what the Permanent Wi!d 
Life Protection Fund (undoubtedly one of the leading game 
protective organizations in the world) does not consider true 
ethics in sportsmanship, or whose sportsmanship activities have 


OUTDOOR LIFE PRIZE MEDAL 

The Outdoor Life gold medal, won in 1923 
by John M. Phillips of Pennsylvania, and 
duplicates of which were awarded last year to 
Dr. Arthur A. Allen of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., for leadership in research in 
the diseases of ruffed grouse and other wild 
game birds, and to ex-Governor Arthur M. 
Hyde of Trenton, Mo., for his action in elimi- 
nating the patronage system and the handi- 
caps of partisan politics from the Missouri 
State Game Department. Two of these gold 
medals will be awarded for good work accom- 
plished in 1925. 


will be awarded east, and the other west, 
of the Mississippi River, to men who, in 
the opinion of the committee, have done 
the most meritorious work in the realm 
of sportsmanship during the year 1925. 

If our readers know of anyone who is 
doing good work in the stream pollution 
problem, in combating drainage schemes. 
who is contributing something in public 
education, technical knowledge or admin 
istrative work, or who is doing any one of 
a hundred other things which are worth 
while in the cause of wild life, the com- 


mittee will be glad to hear about it. Write to one of the mem- 
bers and tell him of the work which someone has done in your 
section of the country. It will help in making the award, and 
any suggestions will be welcome. 
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“Walking on his tail’’—the sailfish traversing 200 to 300 feet, half out of water, before he sinks. The furrow caused by “walking” is seen in water. 





Not all sailfishermen are treated to such a spectacle. (Photograpined off Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., by Capt. James B. Vreeland, Jr.) 


On the Florida Reefs 


J. A. McGuire 


ON’T be too hard on the man with a 
grouch. He may have a systematic weak- 
ness that can be cured by a hunting or a fish- 
ing trip—and next year when you see him 
again he may be as fresh as a daisy, fully re- 
laxed and able to open a face-full of smiles fit to melt an iceberg. 
Have you ever seen men living under such a condition of tem- 
perament? Well, they’re amongst us every day. The nervous, twitchy 
man who seems to want to pull away from you and rush behind the 
counter when you call, is not normal. All he needs is—first, a bat 
over the head to bring him to his senses—and, second, some mis- 
fortune to himself or his business that will send him to new scenes 
for awhile. 
. 7 x + + « * 

I had intended telling you, in this last story of my Florida sea- 
fishing experiences, about a most perfect day’s sport at Long Key. 
And I may do it yet if you are patient with me. I had written my 
good friend, Joseph W. Stray—one of the best all-around sportsmen 
of which the great state of New York boasts—telling him what a 
pleasant time I had at Long Key, and I believe this paper on Florida 
fishing would be incomplete without reprinting Mr. Stray’s reply. 
It is good—so read it: 

im compelled to confess that I was just lazy enough to enjoy sitting 


on the porch of the Lodge at Long Key and letting the breeze from off the 
water lull me to sleep—on a warm day, I mean. 

We used to get small tuna on the West Coast, sometimes—chickens of 
the 1 they are called; and the rule for chickens is to catch ’em young, 
treat ‘em rough and tell ’em nothing; so, when we got a tuna, 8 to 12 
Pouncs, we went ashore, made a fire of dry mangrove wood, let it burn 
to a bed of coals, set up a heavy folding iron grill, split the tuna down 
tl ick, took out the backbone, sprinkled the fillets of fish with a little 


8a nd pepper, and then broiled it over the fire. The grill makes a fine 


su for the wire broiler. When these fillets of broiled tuna were 
8 hot, with half a lemon and lots of butter, we enjoyed a meal better 
tr noney can buy in New York City. I know, for I have eaten of 
br tuna many times, and the ashes of my camp fires are scattered 
a both the Atlantic and the Gulf Coasts of Florida. 

first trip to Florida affords a little training for the trips that will 
f annually. That, at least, was how it affected me. I found it a new 
: and believe that the charm of fishing in Southern Florida will nev- 


to attract me as long as I live and can travel conveniently. 
JOSEPH W. STRAY. 
“ong Key Camp is a sea-loafing inspiration. Here the cake-fed 
menber of the idle rich is received into the fold of common fellow- 
with fully as much consideration and charity as if he were a 


Part III 
A day at Long Key. Sailfishing with the 
barbless hook 


“regular feller.” The fact that he controls 
millions back home is nothing against him 
here. A man’s “filthy” super-abundance in 
the other states need no longer send him to 
Alaska to sink out of the limelight—he can 
go to Southern Florida—and especially to Long Key. 

And, on the other hand, the poor devil who up home was of lit- 
tle notice unless to assist at a fire or a funeral, comes to Long Key 





A barracuda in water 
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Sailfish making the U-jump. He continues his downward plunge completing 
Lauderdale, Fla., by Capt. James B. Vreeland) 


and if he likes fishing is received into the guild with as much eclat 
as was accorded him at home when he saved the cook from drowning. 

It’s a dreamy, care-free haven of pure indolence, where you can 
loaf if you’re lazy, “gas” if you’re gossipy, or fish if you're fagged. 
No one is going to criticize you or your catch. If you elect to follow 
bone-fishing, and nothing else, you have the full right-of-way; if you 
eschew all but sailfishing, you are still respected; and if you sit in 
the boat and take them as they come, you're a philosopher. 

When you begin to handle the reel here so you fall into the little 
fish-playing operations of it automatically (like you do the work- 
ing of the levers of your car) you will forget all about your dex- 
terity in coupon cutting and divert your attention to bait-cutting. 
Those old-time rowdies of yours, the Asterbolt boys and the Finan- 
ceer Kids, will see their places taken on this sunny isle by “the 
man who caught the biggest sailfish of the season,” or the “old salt” 
who actually caught the Thompson “Rhinodontypicus.” This man, 
upon becoming acquainted with you, will take as great a hold on 
you here as John Rockefeller had on you before, for he exemplifies 
in the angling world what John D. stands for in the financial, hav- 
ing the credit of hooking and helping to land the largest fish ever 
brought in, weighing 40,000 pounds. You may have been a “big 
fish” in the Upper Country, but here you will find it necessary to 
begin all over again, if you are obsessed with ambition. If you are 
not so afflicted, the chances are you will fit much nicer into the sur- 
roundings, and actually enjoy yourself, just like all the rest. 


] BELIEVE a description of one day’s fishing enjoyed by me at 
Long Key will be sufficient, especially as it was a full day’s sport. 
As I was a guest of the manager, George G. Schutt, he accom- 
panied me on the boat, which left the dock at 10 o’clock in the 
morning. Frank Hahn was our boatman, and a good one, too. 

I had heard of Mr. Schutt’s sportsmanship before I went out with 
him—of his art in cutting a nice bait, of his wonderful ability with 
the rod and reel, of his adeptness in trap shooting, big game hunt- 
ing and other forms of sport. 

The day was very calm—the sea more nearly resembling in 
smoothness a ballroom floor than the surface of the ocean. We were 
out for sailfish, and I had on a No. 8 barbless, Mr. Schutt keeping 
his usual barbed hook. We used bait cut from the bonito. I had 
never yet caught a sailfish with the barbless, so speculation was rife 
as to the success I might have. 

We were out an hour from the dock when that “burro of the 
briny” family, a grouper, hit my bait. He is known to be a strong, 
sullen but slow fighter, and in this instance lived up to his reputa- 





tion. No one loves a grouper, of 
course, but when, like a weed, they 
attach themselves, you are forced to 
play the game to the finish. He gaye 
me a nice opening thrill at that, for 
he was a sizeable fish of 15 pounds, 
and game for a grouper, fighting for 
five minutes. The end of the hook, for 
a space of about a quarter of an inch 
above the point, was found to have 
bent in the fight. 

In just an hour afterward a lively 
singing of the reel told the old story 
over again—only that we couldn’ 
quite fathom the genealogy of the 
aggressor. First we thought it might 
be a bonito, but after a fight of five 
minutes Mr. Schutt concluded it was 
a tuna. After ten minutes of very gal- 
lant battle the little scrapper allowed 
himself to be gaffed. He was a tuna, 
as George guessed, and weighed 10 
pounds. 


WE SEEMED to be working ac. 
cording to some sort of sched- 
ule unknown to me, for in exactly an 
hour after the tuna struck, my bait 
was attacked by a bonito. Simultane. 
ously Mr. Schutt’s bait received the 
same recognition, for my bonito’s lit. 
tle sister must have taken his hook. 
We had some fun for a few minutes. 
Schutt’s fish giving up in five minutes 
and mine in fifteen. When I com. 
pared the sizes (his going 8 pounds 
and mine 14) I did not feel so bad about the longer time spent in 
landing my fish. Of course, my friend was taking it easy, while I was 
working all the time. My fish once had out over 300 feet of line. 

Wonderful the art and speed of these experts—when they wan' 
to get down to business—for I had previously been made fully ac- 
quainted with George Schutt’s rod and reel ability. And I repeat 
again—it’s an art. 

My next thrill came when I saw two sailfish following George's 
and my baits respectively. An excitable moment that, I assure you. 
Conditions seemed favorable for a scrap, and it looked for a second 
or two as if we might have to clear the deck. I thought of the nice 
bonito bait that George 
had cut, of my good rod 
(the old 5%-ounce) that 
had never gone back on 
me; of the light line, 
which was not far from 
new—but—I also thought 
of that barbless hook 
which every boatman in 
Miami and every sailfish- 
erman who had seen it 
said would not “stand the 
gaff”—that it would bend 
or break. They even 
showed me right where it 
would break—‘“there,” I 
can hear them say, “is 
where she’ll separate”— 
pointing to a spot directly 
above the hump. 

Well, there were soon 
two humps in the organi- 
zation on my side of the 
boat, for I was bent over 
in an attempt to hold a 
mad sailfish. George’s 
fish struck, too, at about 
the same time. I hadn’t 
time to look his way, but 
was conscious of a rather 
obscure second sense that 
he was busy. I knew I 
was, for before I could re- 


the U. (Photographed off Ft. 











Dr. M. C. Cronin and 85-pound =arlia 
swordfish brought in during the aw: 10fs 
stay at Miami. Note the almost complete 
absence of sail as compared to the s ifish 
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rom that electric release of the 











f frer the strike, my fish was “on 
) y.” 
) ay ; 
j RUCK twice and felt that solid 
: sion. Mommer! but it was 
< like the kick of a mule in 
" irly morn. I had to lose my 
etiquette and. holler. Then | 
rT George how he was coming. 
h \othin’ doing.” said he. “He struck, 
e ver took my bait.” , That was 
uck. [had thought I was going 
y ve a partner in the fun. 
'y (his fish of mine seemed to have 
t ded right at the bell that the 
1e road Atlantie wasn’t too big for him 
ht t the Gulf Stream was too smal! 
ve for both ef us—and accordingly he 
as repared to take his leave in hurried 
i). der. He jumped g'oriously, and in 
ed i minute after taking the hook had sci adic oO 
™ 7“ feet of line out. He continued his An afternoon catch off the Ragged Keys, Fla. P. H. Arthur party of Miami. (Photo by Capt. Thos 
10 wrobatie stunts, taking more line Newman) : 
vith each rush, until I had to reduce 
le drag to save the line. He seemed to be having the time of his life times—seventeen in all—after which it was just a heavy, dogged pull 
aC: his majestic springs in mid-air, clearing the water in the most to reel him in. 
-d- beautiful manner. When within 100 feet of the boat he was on his back and taking 
an George and Frank kept coaching me carefully—for might not water. He had done all his fighting at long distances—from 400 to 
ait his fish be destined to make history—the first sailfish to be 600 feet—and now was ready to go to sleep. It was easy to reel him 
ne iught on a barb!ess hook? I fully realized I had on a barbless, in and let George lift him on deck. He hardly stirred a fin or a 
he ind consequently was just a little timid about putting on any muscle after being boated. The hook had taken a good hold at the 
lit: 1 the rough dramatic side of the mouth and held it, showing very little tear. He meas 
ok. stuff. Tragedy was too ~ | ured 7 feet 2 inches and weighed 4444 pounds—very light of 
es, lose by. I set my mind build—and athletic—as usually the slenderer fish are. 
tes m not allowing him to % x Pr # Pa * « 
ym kept too near the With this paper I wind up my most likely tiresome screeds 
ads wat before he began to on sea fishing in Florida. They were not meant to be elementary 
in veaken, for I didn’t instruction works on this form of sport. I shall have to spend 
was vant any last-minute many seasons at sea fishing before I may expect even to throw 
f = zallery plays. I hoped out a hint at expert advice—the habits of big game fishes and 
an e would tire himself the fishing conditions being so variable. 
- ut far enough away If, however, I may feel that I have, thru these articles, been 
ea! trom the boat to be the means of adding converts to the guild, my full compensation 
sale. Like the  bear- will lie in that thought. Or, if my stories may be the means of 
ges ter, | didn’t solicit sending more men and women into the outdoors, whatsoever 
rou. iny close-up mixes, form of sport they may pursue, then again shall I feel equally 
ond 1 saw by the way he well repaid. 
nice is jumping and rush- Many men cling to their desks like barnacles until they are 
ng (for he continuously rusty and moldy of mind. They seem to imagine that the mo 
id a heavy bow in the ment they leave the office the janitor will set fire to the building 
sometimes to the or a squad of daylight robbers will appear and !oot the safe. All 
ight and at othier-titmins such men need is to be forcibly placed under arrest for a few 
left) that he days by a friend and sentenced to sit by a quiet stream or lake 
where the trout or bass are jumping—armed with a rod and reel 
and a resolution to follow instructions long enough to get a taste 


| uldnt keep up that 
= iast work very long. 
(; RGE counted 
y 
irteen clean 


ibove the water, 
which was a 








, > Not My fishing rod as ym my Florid trip contained Wr 
tail-walking haar eects are &- ee ae 
Mills rods, a Leonard rod, and a special Bt rod, all of w z 
\fter that he be- me deli satisfaction. Two Vom Hofe reels and a few 5] S 
s slow up, but 12-thre completed my tackle equipment.—J. A. M 
three more The author and sailfish photographed in boat THE END 





























































of the excitement. Once that taste has been acquired, the very 
dickens himself cannot drive it out of them. 
Therefore, brother, if you have a friend laboring under such 
an affliction as I have described, | hope you will turn missionary 
next apply for a special officer’s badge—and do your duty! 











The opening of a deer hunting season on the Kaibab National 
est and. Game Preserve located in Southern Utah, from Oct. 
to Nov. 30, has been announced by E. W. Tinker, acting 
trict forester, Rocky Mountain District, U. S. Forest Service. 
his action is based upon an agreement made between the 
» of Arizona and the Forest Service, United States Depart- 
t of Agriculture, and all hunting will be by Federal permit 
. as the number of deer to be killed is limited. Applications 
these permits should be made to the District Forester at Og- 
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| Deer Hunting on the Kaibab National Forest This Year 









den, Utah, or to United States Forest officers at Kanab, Utah. 

District Forester Rutledge, located at Ogden, Utah, states 
that the number of deer in the preserve has been variously esti 
mated from 20,000 to 50,000 with a fawn crop of between 5,000 
and 8,000. No one person will be permitted to kill in excess of 
three animals and a charge of $5 per animal will be made. 

The Kaibab National Forest is reached by the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railway by way of Thistle and Marysvale, Utah, 
and by the Union Pacific Railway by way of Cedar City, Utah. 
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A Silver-Sided Warrior 








By the Angling Editor 


(What was that, Bill? You “don’t care for a 
plain fishing story without it tells where to go or 
how to do the thing?” Yes, I got you right the 
first time. That was what I thought you said. 
Well, I like plain fishing stories, the less of “how- 
to” and ‘‘where-to-go” they contain, the better I 
am satisfied. I am going to try and keep all 
“practical information” out of this yarn and just 
tell the story in as entertaining a way as possible. So, Bill, if you have 
read this far, you better hunt around in the advertisements for something 
informational. Of course, if you fellows, less practical than Bill, pick out a 
bit of information here and there, I can’t help it, and you can depend upon 
it. So, let’s go!) 


NUMBER of years ago, so many that I don’t like to set down 

dates, the three of us—Wife, Kid and I—set out along the old 
Peshtigo River in Wisconsin on a fishing and exploring trip. It 
was before the dam builders had violated one of the most entranc- 
ing portions of the Badger State, and at High Falls the white rib- 
bons hung and fluttered over the red rocks, ever changing, never 
gone. Now—but never mind now, it is of then I am talking. We 
camped there at High Falls over a Sunday, night and day God’s 
great organ playing thunderous music. How for the mere sake of 
electric power men could blast and dynamite, destroy and replace 
with sheer masonry is more than I can understand. When the last 
natural fall is gone, the last wilderness fastness raped, we will 
wake up and mournfully cry, “If we had only saved some of God’s 
out-o’-doors!” But it will be too late; our children’s children will 
find it hard to forgive. But let all that pass. 

That trip of yesterday was a simon pure tramp-trip; we carried 
everything, tent, blankets and grub, on our backs. I started out with 
150 pounds, but soon cached nearly half of it, “going light” at 90 















The tale of the undoing of a mighty rain- 

bow, with more or less how-to informa- 

tion. (All illustrations from photographs 
taken at the time.) 


Circle: 
“As long as I 
could keep the 
fish outside the 
main current I 
could lead 
him in” 
Bottom : 
“Reached down 
and scooped him 
up, using all 
her muscle”’ 
Right: 
White ribbons 
draping red 
rocks; a ‘“‘close- 
up” of High 
Falls before the 
builders came 


pounds, and let me tell you 90 pounds is a 
man wants on a hot August day. The 
thing that surprised me on the whole trip \ 
the ease with which we got along with 
things we had come to regard as luxuries. \\ 
lived well, too, largely off the country. 
course, and yet, with the help of the flour-bag many were the d: 
cious pies my wife concocted, using blueberries, blackberries and 
raspberries as fillin’. Day after day we tramped on, wandering here 
and there at will, fishing stream or creek as whim or necessity 
might dictate. Right now, with these pictures spread out before me, 
I would like to live it all over again. But the country has been 
desecrated by the foul hand of commercialism, and Kid is grown up 
and has a daughter of her own, while I am a grandpa. Can you 
beat it! But to forget the tramp-trip and get to my angling story. 


NE hot, sultry afternoon we went into camp early at what was 

known as Twin Falls, the river plunging over two sheer walls 
of red granite. (They tell me Twin Falls are somewhere in the bot- 
tom of a lake now!) That day, what fishing I had been able to do 
as we ascended the river had been bootless, not a minnow came to 
my creel. We simply had to have fish, and if I could not take them 
on flies, and I was not as expert with the fuzzy wuzzies then as 
now, I might with grasshoppers. So we hunted for the gymnastic in- 
sects, and by dint of patient effort succeeded in capturing a round 
dozen. Then I went after ’em with bait. Do you suppose I could 
take a trout? Not on your life. After an hour’s anxious and eager 
fishing, I gave it up, and turned my attention to the chubs along 
shore and in little pools and back-washes. I could take them al! 
right, and soon had enough for supper. Think, in an incomparable 
trout country, and planning to dine off chubs~-shiners! But if needs 
must, needs can. Today, if the stream only were as then, what 
catches I could make. Why, the rainbow were there, crazy for a 
fly, if I had only known how to hand it to them. 

With enough fish (?) for supper, I erected the little silk canoe- 
tent, hard by the river, with an eye out for beauty of location as 
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s air and drainage. It was a wonderful vista that opened be- 

us, away and away, quiet waters and tumultuous rapids, pressed 

either side by silent forests. One could dream and rest in such 

ce. I am more than glad now that our camera so faithfully re- 

| the beauties of the spot, for they are no more, irretrievably 

‘o us and posterity. With everything ready for the night, wood 

browse provided, I bethought me of two grasshoppers remaining 

he saltcellar—for we had prostituted that useful culinary imple- 

t to the purpose, lacking a *hopper-koop—and picked up my fly- 

determined to catch a couple more “minnows.” I already had a 

rly good catch of chubs, but they are not as filling as trout, 

and the more fish we had the less bacon we ate, a little matter 
which early became important with us. 

Just below the tent the river gnawed its way thru solid rock, and 

ered by the resistance, rushed away for something like a hun- 



















against 


overcame 





dred feet in a mad maelstrom. Of course, there were back currents 

along the side of the main torrent, and here and there pockets in 

ck where the chubs gathered in small schools. It was fishing 
little pools that engrossed my attention, having forgotten all 
the perverse trout; if they didn’t want to bite they didn’t have 

‘tanding there on the rock, and gazing up and down the great 
! forgot all about chub fishing even. Away above me, a doe 
wo fawns by her side, stepped dainti'y into the water, then, 
g or sighting me, turned and fled in consternation. A mother 
ame out of a little cove, her fluttering family with her, skirted 
re and was gone. Meanwhile, the strong current had been 
s line from my reel, I having unwittingly dropped the ’hopper 
ie main stream. The click was off, and I knew nothing of 
vas taking place. 


th 


ust pause right here to mention my tackle, lest you fail to 
iate what followed. We were supplied with three “pocket 
all of my own manufacture. The one I used had joints 18 
long, and was a lance-wood. Got awfully bent, but it never 
and hangs on my wall right now, a prized memento. It was 
ong, and weighed a scant 6 ounces. You see it was smal] for 


Circle — Fly 
lower Peshtigo. 

Bottom—‘‘Ninety pounds 
is all a man wants on 
a hot August day.” 

Right—“The fish hanging 


the net and rod that 
him.” 
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the material. My reel was a quadruple, as my single action was not 
large enough to hold the 150 feet of line I used when fishing the 
main stream. The Peshtigo River is a real river, get that. The hook 
to which the “hoppergrass” was attached, was a No. 5 Sneck bend, 
with a long snell. Of course, there was no weight on the line, for 
in ’hopper fishing it is better to let the "hopper act just as a free 
insect when it falls into the water. That was my tackle. Now, let us 
return to the dreaming angler on the rock. 


WAS brought back to earth, or rather to my position, by a strong 

downward swoop of the rod. The last yard of line had disap- 
peared from the reel, and the current was tugging away in a vain 
endeavor to get the rod also. Surprised, I began to wind rapidly. 
Perhaps a fourth of the line came in, when all at once it stopped. 
I tugged. No use. I seemed fast on a log. Of course, I had a spare 
line with me, but to lose a new enameled one was unthinkable. I 
gazed about in perplexity. The water was too deep and swift to 
wade, and the hook was fast out in the very middle of the stream. 
There was only one thing to do, pull straight and trust the line would 
prove strong enough to break the hook. 

With the first real surge on the line, a magnificent rainbow went 
into the air away down toward the foot of the shoot, such a fish as 
up to that time I had only dreamed about. 

“Gee,” I said to myself, “wish he were on my line!” Then, “If 
it were not for this darn snag he might bite!” 


fishing on 


rock, with 


So I tugged again and mightily. The line gave and | began to 
crank rapidly, but only for a moment, things coming to a standstill 
shortly. Again I gave both hands to the rod and pulled as at first. 
Again the hook gave and again that rainbow went out of the water, 
with a curving leap. Even then I did not realize what had happened. 
I reeled until the line went taut, and tugged once more, bringing 
the fish to the surface. All the time I had been hard and fast in 
silver-sides and I had not been wise enough to know it! Now, I can’t 
describe what followed, for words are denied me, tho I shall re- 
member forever every little incident of the battle. 

As long as I could keep the fish outside the main current [ could 
bring him in, but the instant he succeeded in nosing his way 
into the down-rushing flood, line was ripped from the reel, willy 
nilly. Fortunately for me the line was long enough to reach the bot- 
tom of the shoot, and when he was spilled out, I could lead him back 
up, just outside the flood. The see-sawing with the current only 
served to weary him more quickly. Of course, he was well hooked, 
or at the very commencement of the fight the steel would have been 
thrown. 

Fifteen minutes passed and he was still going strong, seeming but 


are eterte 





little exhausted. Twenty minutes passed and I could see he was 
weakening. Twenty-five, | was weary and he quite doci'e. I felt 
justified in calling Wife and the Kid to witness the finish. Up to 
that time I had conducted the battle in utmost silence, momentarily 
expecting the hook to tear out. Wife and the Kid came to exclaim 
and marvel over the weight of the thing I had on my line. Once I 
had him close up to the rock on which we stood, but somehow he 
managed to get into the main current, and of course pulled a hun- 
dred feet of line from the reel before I could drag him into quieter 
water. But we had had a good view of his shining body and mar- 
veled. Up to that time we did not know rainbow grew so large. 

At last, after thirty-five minutes of continuous fighting, he sur- 
rendered, came in tamely, and | reached for the landing-net that 
always hung from my side. It was not there! Then | remembered | 
had not used it a!] the afternoon, had not needed it, catching chubs! 
Wife sped away to the tent and, of course, the thing could not be 
located immediately, and by the time she had it, the fish had re- 
vived enough to take another chase with the current, going down 
Would I never get him out of the heavy water! I felt 
then, as I had felt all along, that he would break free. But no, with 
Understand, it was just 


and ‘down. 


no reason whatsoever Fates smiled on me. 
luck, not owing to my skill, that the fish was brought back to our 
rock for the steenth all in, feebly 
“kicking.” 

With a smile, Wife handed the landing net to Kid and she 
reached down and scooped him up, using all her muscle. The net 


time. There he was below us, 


bent perilousiy, but held, and she dashed toward the shore, her bare 
feet clinging to the rocks better than did my water-soaked mocca- 
sins. She danced and whooped, doing all the fool things I wanted to 
do, but because [ was a man dared not. Then, of course, we took 
pictures, various pictures, so that we might have a record for fu- 
ture years. The two most precious to me now is the one showing Kid 
in an impossible position, lifting for all she is worth, tho only the 
head of the fish shows in the net. The other is one of the fish hang- 
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ing against a rock, with the net and rod that overcame him. I :t 
those pictures out and live over again the battle, lingering loug 
over each separate detail. 


7HEN the fish was dressed, and I actually had to remove scales 
so large were they, [ hunted up my creel and solemnly dumped 

the chubs into the river, and watched them settle to the bott 
with supreme satisfaction. There was to be no dining on shiners {0 
us that night. 
cook the whole fish, but I said we could eat it at one sitting, a ser 

timent with which Kid agreed, tho Wife seemed a bit skeptical. 
With all due ceremony the rainbow was cut up into steaks, the 
first time we had ever so divided a trout, and while I tended care- 
fully to the frying, Wife watched the bread in the aluminum folding 
baker. At last everything was ready and we sat down to one of the 
best meals it has ever been my good fortune to indulge in. I hays 
attended some state banquets, where the viands and service wer 


At first we discussed as to whether or not we shou!d 


passing criticism, but I am right here to tell you that I remember 
that quiet meal there by the singing water with a deal more satis 
faction. Yes, we had too much fish, but there was none remaining 
when at last we quit. 

So that is my story. [I have caught larger rainbows and browns 
since, but somehow no other battle looms so graphically in my mem 
ory, probably because it was my first big trout, tho the fact it came 
when we had decided it was chubs for ours, undoubtedly has some- 
thing to do with it. Matter-of-fact readers will probably want to 
know how much the fish weighed, something I can’t tell them, for we 
had no scales with us; but if they will remember that from the 
upper end of the hand-grasp to the end of the joint is 18 inches. 
they will get some idea of his length. At the time we estimated his 
weight at something above 4 pounds, but later experience has lead 
me to believe he weighed more. But I don’t care how 


much |i 


weighed, he gave me a great battle and it is something to dream 
about when the nights are long. 








Convention Week in Denver 


f Ree days of August 17-22, 1925, in Denver, were epochal in the 

realm of sportsmanship, for they marked the beginning of great 
vork to be done in game adminisiration—greater even than some of 
the achievements of the past. During these days, three conventions 
of sportsmen met from all parts of the United States and Canada to 
exchange stories of experience in game conservation and propaga- 
tion, and to formulate plans for the preservation of our game and 
other wild life, and for the setting aside of suitable wilderness areas 
which will serve as game refuges and which will act as an incentive 
to send more people into the open. Nothing holds the same pull as 
akes, flashing light re- 
a camp in some secluded spot 


game-filled fields and forests, streams and 
flected from fin and scale of fish 
guns, tackle and something to use them on. 

It is fortunate that some of the far-sighted realize this and are 
working to preserve at least a portion of our original heritage, and to 
restore as much as is possible of that which we have squandered. And 
so it is that our game, fish and wild life administrators get together 
in their respective organizations for an annual pow-wow. This year 
the meetings were unusually interesting because, as has been stated 
already, three conventions were called during one week in Denver, 
which gave those attending an opportunity to meet workers outside 
of their own organizations. 


ue 


session 


American Fisheries Society was the first to meet, being in 
August 17, 18, 19. The purpose of this organization is to 
study fish conditions, and to take up the questions and problems that 
come to it each year. We wish that it were possible to print in full all 
of the excellent papers that were read, and to mention personally 
what each member is doing. Different phases of trout and bass cul- 
ture were discussed; feeding, planting and diseases of fishes were 
considered; and the question of spawning areas was dealt with. In a 
paper entitled “Cooperative Fish Culture,” Glen C. Leach, chief of 
the division of fish culture, Bureau of Fisheries, United States %e- 
partment of Commerce, explained how the United States government 
has been furnishing private fishing clubs with “fry” for culture, and 
then dividing the “fingerlings”’—young fish ranging from 1 to 3% 
inches in length—with the clubs. This offered a plan to the state 
game departments which might be used as a means of replenishing 
lakes and streams. 

At the final session of this organization, Charles O. Hayford, state 





fish culturist of New Jersey, was elected president to succeed E, W 
Cobb. 

Other officers elected for 1926 are: 

John W. Titeomb of Connecticut, vice president and librarian; 
Carlos Avery of New York, executive secretary (re-elected) ; T. | 
B. Pope of Wisconsin, treasurer. Division vice presidents: Fred J. 
Foster, Missouri, fish culture; Dr. H. S. Davis, Washington, D. C.. 
aquatic biology and physics; Louis R. Radcliff, Washington, D. ©.. 
commercial fisheries; John P. Woods, Missouri, angling; Lee Miles 
Arkansas, protection and legislation. 

Executive committee: Dr. Emmeline Moore, New York, chai! 
man; E. Lee LeCompte, Maryland; J. A. Rodd, Canada; G. | 
Leach, Washington, D. C.; W. E. Albert, lowa; W. M. Keil, Idah» 
and J. B. Doze, Kansas. 

Committee on foreign relations: W. C. Adams, Massachusetts. 
Honore Mercier, Canada; W. J. Stratton, Illinois, a 
Thaddeus Surber, Minnesota. 

Committee on with national and state government 
Nathan R. Butler, Pennsylvania, chairman; J. A. Rodd, Canada 
Henry O'Malley, Washington, D. C.; I. T. Quinn, Alabama, and It 
G. Parvin, Colorado. 

The society will hold its fifty-sixth convention in Mobile, Ala., 
third Monday of September, 1926. 


chairman; 


re'ations 


HE International Association of Game, Fish and Conservati 

Commissioners held its nineteenth annual convention August 2 
21. In his opening address, President J. B. Harkin, commissioner 
the national parks of Canada, said: “The national emblem of | 
United States is the eag'e. The national emblem of Canada is t 
beaver. The eagle is symbolic of strength and vigor and beauty a 
soaring aspirations. The beaver is symbolic of the worker—tirele 
persistent, intelligent and practical—Nature’s great conservationi 
Let us in the matter of conservation of wild life justify by resu 
the symbolism of our national emblems.” And this was the ruli 
spirit of the convention. 

This association is composed of members from the United Stat 
and Canada who are actively engaged as game commissioners, or W! 
have been at one time in their lives. Laboring tireless'y in their 1 
spective fields, unjustly criticized at times by the misinformed, han: 
capped always in one way or another, theirs is a work which will ! 








fully appreciated in future years when results will have had 
to speak for themselves. 

Right now one of the big things which the members are working 
‘their respective states and provinces is the matter of public 
ition. and it was interesting to hear what is being done in this 

| ect. Radio talks, pictures (both still life and motion), lectures, 

ire guiding in the parks and printed works are some of the ways 


: ned for interesting the public in wild life. Many of the states 
| -e introduced nature study in the schools as the result of books 


pamphlets placed in the hands of the educational department by 
state game commission. Canada is especially active in this work, 
in a talk entitled “Educational Efforts of 1925” Hoyes Lloyd, 
ervisor of wi'd life protection in Canada, told what is being done 


ND now a word about that storm cloud that has been hanging 
so low thru past weeks, threatening to uproot all of the good 
rk which has been done for a game refuge bill, and to make future 
It didn’t have a chance. After the sheet lightning 
played itself out and things had quieted down there simply 
is nothing to be seen except good sportsmanship shining thru. It 

took a lot of give and take; it meant the giving up of personal feel- 
ings and ambitions; but it was done. The Game Refuge Bill spon- 
sored in the past by the American Game Protective Association and 


fforts useless. 


i= 


supported by practically all of the leading sportsmen’s organizations 
ind wild life societies, is a thing of the past. And it owes its death 
the commendable spirit of the one who, more than any other. 
rked unceasingly thru three sessions of Congress for its passage. 
The Izaak Walton League was contemplating introducing a new 
vame refuge bill at the next meeting of Congress. Without question 
this would have been disastrous to both old and new. Hard things 
were said. And then just when it seemed as tho the break was in- 
evitable, David H. Madsen, game and fish commissioner of Utah, 
came along with a substitute measure, which was offered before the 
International Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Commis- 
sioners. This opened the way for negotiations with the result that 
past differences were laid aside, those who had worked so hard for 
the old game refuge bill, and who believed that success was in sight, 
consented to see it go into the discard for the sake of the cause, and 
the following resolution was offered and unanimously passed, in- 
dorsing in principle the substitute bill: 
RESOLVED, That the action of the officers of the International Asso 


n of Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners in conference with 


ficers of the Western Association of State Game Commissioners in 
ting in principle the amendment of the Federal Game Refuge Bill of- 
Commissioner D. H. 
ention ; 
AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Western Association 
State Game Commissioners, The International Association of Game, Fish 
Conservation Commissioners, the American Game Protective Associa 
he National Association of Audubon Societies, and the Izaak Walton 
rue of America are requested each to appoint one member of a commit- 


Mere Vv 


Madsen of Utah, is hereby approved by this 


five for the purpose of preparing a bill for submission to Congress in 
, lance with this resolution. 
The foregoing resolution was offered and adopted after a meeting 
the officers of the Western Association, the International Associa- 
tion, and a few others had been called by President Harkin and the 
lowing statement prepared: 


) 


ers of the Western Association of State Game Commissioners and of 
ternational Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Commis 
in conference here tonight (August 19, 1925) approve amendments 
Game Refuge Bill offered by Commissionr D. S. Madsen of Utah, 
ng for a state representative on the federal board to be in charge 
purchase of lands for game refuges and for raising the funds by the 
of the existing excise tax on firearms and ammunition in place of 
posed federal hunting license. They urge the American Game Pro 
\ssociation to sponsor the amended bill in Congress. 


'}’ GILBERT PEARSON, president of the National Association of 
\udubon Societies, and chairman of Committee on Resolutions, 
sed his approval of the proposed amendments and those pres- 
ced the Izaak Walton League and other organizations and indi- 
s interested to give the movement their support. Before leaving 
icago, President Will H. Dilg of the League declared that he 

! do all in his power to promote peace and harmony. 

the Madsen bill it is proposed that a commission to be known 
Migratory Bird and Marsh Land Conservation Commission, 
ing of the Secretary of Agriculture, who shall act as its chair- 
ind two members of the Senate, to be selected by the president 
Senate, and two members of the House of Representatives, to 
cted by the speaker, be created and authorized to consider and 
ipon such land, water, or land and water as may be recom- 

| by the Secretary of Agriculture for purchase or rental. 
\nother departure from the old bill is the method of financing. 
| of the federal license as in the old bill, it is proposed that all 

s received from excise taxes on the sale of arme and ammuni- 
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tion be reserved and set aside as a special fund in the United States 
treasury, to be appropriated from time to time by Congress. 

The new Game Refuge Bill also proposes that the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the State Game Commission of any state in which a 
game refuge shall have been created under the act shall determine 
that the shooting of migratory game birds may be permitted on any 
game refuge, and the Secretary of Agriculture may declare the refuge 
open to shooting, by persons holding a proper state license, during not 
to exceed three days for each calendar week of the open season; and 
further provides that the daily bag limit with each hunter shall be not 
to exceed fifteen birds per day, of any or all varieties. 


The committee on resolutions offered another resolution, as fol 





lows: 

RESOLVED, That this Association recommend to the United States 
lariff Commission, thru its secretary, that the present duty on imp g 
birds be reduced 50 per cent, and that a representative of this Association 


at the hearing before the Tariff Commission in Washington, D.( 


on September 10, 1925, at 10 a. m., 


be present 


In support ot this reductior 


THE International Association urged game wardens and commis 

sioners thruout the United States and Canada to devote careful 
attention to the subject of protecting song and insectivorous birds. 
and to cooperate with such national and state organizations as may 
exist for the education of the public on the value of such birds to the 
country. 

One of the best features of the Madsen bill provisions is the re- 
duction of the bird bag limits to fifteen birds a day. Outdoor Life for 
years has been fighting for a lower duck-bag limit, and it pleases 
us (as we know it will thousands of American sportsmen) to feel 
that at last in the Madsen Bill a realization of our hopes may be had. 

Another important resolution passed by the International Associa- 
tion proposed that the states be organized into four groups in order 
to facilitate the work of conservation. Here is the resolution: 

WHEREAS, These United States are 
distances”’ and there is such 


composed of such “magnificent 
a very great diversity of conditions affecting 
the conservation of the desirable wild life therein, and a very 
lack of uniformity in the laws of the various states pertaining to the con 


servation of said desirable wild life; and 


outstanding 


WHEREAS, There has long been and at present is a feeling that there 
contact between the 
and for the opportunity for the 


is need for a closer various sections of this country 


various sections to take a more direct and 
active part in formulating plans and programs for national as well as re 
gional conservation of our wild life; now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the International Association of 


and Conservation 


Game, Fish 


Commissioners, in assembled in Denver, 
Colorado, August 20 and 21, 1925, 


practicable date, 


convention 
favors taking such steps, at the earliest 
as will bring about the closer contact and the opportunity 
for more general participation in the formulation of national and sectional 
conservation programs, as suggested above; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That this can be 
by organizing somewhat after the following plan: 

First: That the states of the United 
groups as follows 

Western Group—Washington, Oregon, California, Montana Idaho 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada 

Central Group—North and South Dakotas, Minnesota, 
braska, lowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Kansas, Indiana, Ohio, 
tucky, Missouri. 


best accomplished 


States be organized into fou 


Michiga Ne 
Oklahoma, Ken 


Eastern Group—Maine, New WHampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland. 

Southern Group—North and South Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Ala 


bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee 
Second: 
tation in 


That annual conference be had in these four groups, 
which shall include delegates from fish and 


represen 


game departments, 
sportsmen’s state organizations, forest service district units, and state units 
of all organized conservation agencies within the various states of the re 


spective groups; that the these conferences shall be 


to formulate 


purpose of group 
a general wild life conservation program for the 
and to adopt recommendations for the application of nationwide conset 


group area 
vation 
activities to such areas; that such programs and statements of recommen 
four groups shall be submitted to the proper « 
of the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation, which committee shall, 
with the aid of such representatives of national conservation I 


dations from the 


mimiuttee 


ncies as the 


a 





members of said committee may see fit to invite to their aid, and using 
these programs and recommendations as a basis, formulate a 
gram of wild life conservation. 

Third: That greater assurance for the success of this plan may be given, 
an active group manager or director shall be selected, who shall receive ade 


quate salary and expenses, and whose duty it shall be to arrange for the 
annual group conferences and to prepare in detail the statements of pro 
gram and recommendations promulgated and adopted by the group confer 
ence and submit same to the national body suggested; to supervise the 


carrying out of the group program and perform such other duties as may be 
for the best interest of the group area. 

Fourth: 
out the further details of this organization plan and put said plan into opera 
tion at as early do so, Mr. Avery 
authorized to select the other members of the committee to the number he 
may see ht. 


That Carlos Avery be named chairman of a committee to work 


a date as may be practicable to being 


(Resolution amended “To refer the suggestion to the Executive Com 


mittee instead of personally to Mr. Avery.’’) 


(Concluded on Page 327) 
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THE OLD WESTERNER 
Chauncey Thomas | 








No. 1---Mountain Thoughts 


HEN the time comes, I want to rest for 
eternity, sleep on Berthoud Pass, in the 
mountains that are my religion, far back in 
the granite cliff that drops from Mount Flora 
the peak between the top of the pass and 
the rising sun—the mountain named after my 
mother. There I want to go; there I want to 
stay. 
And above the stone-sealed tunnel toward 
the heart of that peak, dig it for me, cut these 
words: 


Traveler—On This Summit Rest 
Behold the Peaks—Two Oceans’ Breast. 
Then On This Grave Lay You a Stone— 
A Mountain Man Sleeps Here Alone. 


I wrote them. Wrote them in the snow up 
there on Berthoud Pass years ago, on the top 
in the starry cold, when life was beginning 
—let them be writ in stone when the time 
comes, 

The trail was young then, endless, broad 
and easy, leading to unknown hopeful 
heights, just where I did not know nor care, 
then, for every turn was a pleasure new, and 
the end was far, far away, wreathed tho hid- 
den in that sure summit that is the lure of all 
life, that few reach, and that those who do 
value nothing, for it is the climb and not 
the top that is in itself the sole reward. 
There is no other. 

A man owns only what his body touchs, 
what his mind thinks, his heart feels, and life 
cannot be measured by a sack nor by the 
acre. Every eye can own the tilted acres of 
the hills, those billions of facets to the sun- 
set, the streaming colors from Pikes to 
Longs, the evening arch of Colorado and the 


hills. 


ND that peak where I would sleep, Mount 

Flora, of all the white summits of the 
Rockies, that is the only one I can see thru 
my dingy window now, from the writer’s pro- 
verbial third-floor back. But the place is hap- 
py, contentment lies thick therein, for I 
know the mountains reach many a tired day 
to the west, from the plains to the deserts, 
and in them is everything but a living. It is 
an odd joke, but the better a country is to live 
in the harder it is to live there. Perhaps that 
is why it is the better to live in. And the 
easier it is to eat and keep warm in a coun- 
try, the less pleasant it is to live in. Nature, 
mother of all things, makes it easier for the 
insects and the reptiles and the plants use- 
less, even poison, to man, just as she makes 
it easier to their kin, man himself. I would 
rather hew my food from the rock than lap 
it from a swamp, so I love the hills, never 


kind, ever clean and pure and mighty, mur- 
derous if one does not obey. 

The last time I tried Berthoud the ice bliz- 
zard drove me back. It was laughing with 
flowers the week before, then that stamping 
rain of frozen death, and a week after the 
Pass was as a summer gate, serene and glori- 
ous in flaming aspens, frost born, torches of 
the daylight hills, and the colors, 
pouring down the gulches, fell in 
spreading leaps on down into the 
greater canyons—all was peace. 
There is the place to sleep. 

And when the moon hangs over 
the dead, perhaps, volcano to the 
south of the Pass, with the earth- 
quake gash in its Berthoud side a 
mile deep and a mile wide, that 
gone triangle would make an is- 
land in the sea, with that canyon 
packed with shadows as solid as 
ebony; then the pony’s feeling 
steps are slow and the breath 
drifts from his summer nostrils, 
quivering ever uneasy with his 
ears, for the wild is still in the 
hills, and life is good, on a frosty 
summer night coming down Berthoud Pass 
to the plains. 

It was, but I ride no more. Tho men come 
and go, and ride and limp and sleep, the pass 
is there. And the things that the pass sets 
in motion in the mind, the mountain thoughts 
that stray and drift like the higher breaths 
of mist blowing over the top of the dead vol- 
cano across the black canyon to the south, 


those things of thought will out live the Pass 
itself. 





THE plains are ever creeping for the moun- 
tains like a panther of the hills them- 
selves, and when the time comes, plains to 
the east meet the deserts to the west, and the 
Pass is gone. It has crawled down the river, 
and the volcano, then dead and unquestioned, 
is mingled with the ocean, ground to powder 
by the wind, made mud by the little streams 
that tickle its now granite breast, its star 
b'otting highness spread flat in salt on the 
floor of the ocean, the lowest place on the 
rolling globe on which it is now a pimple. 
That is a long time to sleep. When the long 
and heavy ranges have become prairie swells, 
and they in turn mud banks of the sea, that 
is but the first hour. Reaching on thru space 
for we know not where, nor do we care, for 
we cannot know, the rolling ball is itself fol- 
lowing the unknown trail, drifting thru Time 
as we are drifting tonight -on words. Yes, 
and on those things that no words can say, 
mountain thought. 





Chauncey Thomas 


Behind us is the park, that pre-ancient inland 
sea that cut its way with dust thru the mile. 
deep Canyon of the Colorado to the ocean’s 
floor. Today,tonight,the crystal trickles, where 
the trout leap in the light from the volcanic 
moon, these cold swords are ever cutting down 
the Pass, making it easier for man to reach 
its top and when the way is level the top will 
be then worthless, for it will be 
gone, and the hills will be gone, 
the struggling streams of watered 
ice will be sluggish slime, mixed 
with reptiles, dull as the turtle 
that it breeds. These suicidal wa- 
ter falls, faint and uncertain in 
the far off, the night wind, that 
chill breath of the stars, sifting 
among the peaks, threading the 
gulches, moaning, growling along 
the canyon down below; these 
leaping waters are working for 
what they do not want when the) 
get it, an easier way to the eternal 
sea, a less troubled, smoother 
path, such as man is ever seeking 
to his suicide when he gets it. 
the less struggle the less life. 

Even if the waters themselyes want life 
they too much hew it from the rocks that 
block their troubled way to ease, peace and 
stagnation. The clouds of misty hope took 
them to the far-off heights when they, too. 
were young and little things, and ever since 
they, too, have been fighting to get down, 
killing their glory in the whispered moon- 
light, slowly, slowly but surely as the water 
runs to the sea. The joy is in the doing, never 
in the done. 


6° THE stream that crosses the pony: 

downward road tells its tale, chattering 
along in the dark, eager and sure of greater 
being; we will cross it again when the night 
is old and the moonlight dim, roaring lustily 
over larger rocks that twisted it, far back up 
on the Pass, when it was a little thing. |i 1s 
nearing furiously the dead level of its desire 
out on the plains. It is stronger and de«)et. 
but it is not as clean and pure, free {0m 
horded mud, as it was on top of the [uss 
born of the snow. The worded snow is ¢0né 
fully many a south hung moon, from it the 
trickle first, then the complaining str°:™, 
came feeling first its uncertain way, | °° 
leaping in sure thunder for all the star. to 
hear, and soon it will reach the slug. ish 
plain. But it has done its work, and for 13! 
it was made. Stream on stream from | ‘st 
melted diamonds dropping from the ravi ‘4 
snowbank to those streams of stars tha 1 
themselves, the stars, are but dust in ‘¢ 


















nd 








-am of streams, the unknowable current of 
space. 
[he waterfalls coming down the Pass, fast- 
but like the pony, will be swamped by the 
1ins, poisoned with living venom till salted 
d lost by the sea; the Pass will in its turn 
come another swamp; the hills mud hum- 
ocks, crawling with snake and scraping 
rtle: but a thought will live, out live them 
ll. hill and fall, out live the swamps them- 
selves, far after they have melted, mud and 
tench, into the sucking ocean. There is 
something that swings the stars; it may be 
‘thought, but probably greater than thought, 
far greater than man 
onceivable thought as = ——————— 
man’s greatest conceptions 
and possible conceptions 
ire cleaner and higher and 
clearer than the stinking 
swamp waiting the snowy 
Pass. Man cannot know. 
Bred of the swamp him- 
self, far back, when the 
Park beyond the Pass and 
behind us was an inland 
sea of sirupy salt, the strug- 
gle has made him what he 
is, out of the reptilian 
swamp of mind and writh- 
ing scale, bumping the 
rocks of work on Berthoud 
Pass tonight. A thought 
will live. 


(THERE is the Thinker, 
that giant statue of 
rock, naked in its might, 
staring down, thinking up. 
The gorilla body hushed 
when the mind works, that 
chiseled man—thought. 
Behind the sleepy lid is an 
eye of restless agate. Let 
the stone itself crumble in 
time, dust worn away, gone 
to the swamps, but the 
picture, carved in men’s 
! 





minds, still will it live. 
Nothing can kill a thought 
but that which is greater 
than thought, Something 
that sails the heavens. 
Riding my pony thru the 
night, swimming in the ra- 
diant glory that makes the 
shadow behind each peak 
ind pebble, the still clean- 
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crawling, and would have leaped? Some 
would, and all would, if hungry enough, for 
the mind of neither man nor cat can be full 
to the brim when the belly is empty to the 
bottom. Then it is kill. A stuffed waist 
means a stuffy mind, but a hollow paunch 
means a flaming mind, and ’ware the fire it 
lights, for a thought does not die. It may 
sleep, but it never dies. 


ig IS SPORT to kill. Perhaps? I have done 

it, and often. Not string lead along the 
safe-worded trails that I had never pressed 
before, but as a wild among the wild, and I 


be shed with a shrug. With him the Indian 
has the new sun, the strange wind and differ- 
ent tasting water, and change of food and 
change of climate changes everything that 
lives, or kills it. Not always as one, but often 
as a tribe, spread over many births. The moun- 
tains made him, the mountains will save him. 


HERE never has been and cannot be a 
city among the mountains. Rome, mother 

of white cities, was spread over but seven 
puny hills, and is gone long since, tho still 
the Eternal City, for a thought does not die. 
All else does. A mountain land has never 
lost its people, but the 





teeming plains of Babylon 





The «Swatter Kid” 


Did you ever hear the story told about the “Swatter Kid”? 
Pll proceed as if you did not, for I hardly think you did. 

’Tis a tale set in the old days when the quest of gold lured men 
To the mountains, whence some seekers never did return again. 


He arrived in California from his home back East somewhere ; 

No one here knew where he came from, and nobody seemed to care. 
When it came right down to panning, he could handle lots of dirt, 
And when he was on the prospect he would stick until it hurt. 


When in town this same hard worker was a plunger at the wheel; 
He could shove his last chip over without uttering a squeal; 
He could drink, but was no drunkard, and his eye was always clear, 
And wherever there was trouble you would always find him near. 


He was not inclined to “butt in,” still it seemed well understood 
That if anything contrary to his code occurred he would; 
And this judgment of his makeup proved to be correct one day, 
When an episode developed in an unexpected way. 


“Bully” Smith, half drunk and ugly, knocked a glass out of the hand 
Of a puny, one-lunged miner who could not much more than stand; 
Then he cursed the cowering weakling, who was edging toward the door, 
And with ponderous fist he knocked him sprawling, half dead, on the floor. 


Then it was that something happened which those present ne’er forgot, 
For the “Kid” swung on the bully with a loud resounding swat; 

Back and forth across the barroom floor they surged from left to right, 
“Swatter” ducking, jabbing, slugging,—say! that little “cuss” could fight! 


“Bully” Smith had the advantage of the “Kid” in height and weight, 
But not for a single instant did the “Swatter” hesitate; 

He was shifty—scientific—and in less than half an hour 
He had stripped the raging bully of the last ounce of his power. 


When it ended with the bully lying helpless at his feet, 
“Swatter” called up everybody in the barroom for a treat; 
And the man that he stood next to when before the bar they lined 

Was the one-lunged man—his brother, whom he’d come out West to find! 


Cuarvtes Horace MEIERS. 











ness is poisoned by an 
ath, T will not go will- 
'y into the hills, up among the summits, 


cross the Pass, with a foul mouth. The 


ind is not cleaner than the mouth—nor 
ser, for the chattering magpie flies not on 
less wing among the peaks in the moon- 
_If he did he would blot star after 
lhe Indian that the white tries to look 
on, did not swear. The sign talk, the 
versal language of the plains and the 
tains, the hand words that all the In- 
s knew, contains not one word, not one 
of blasphemy. The Indian was vocal in 
'; his tepee circles rang with dance and 
hter, but on the high trail he was silent, . 
ihe silent are those with whom to go into 
ills, up where the snow is white and the 
s are as surgically clean as the operat- 
‘able. An animal in boots cannot think 
itain thoughts. Avoid the vulgarian. 
it the hoofed will stand, antlered carv- 
igainst the sky, and watch a sunset till 
tinted clouds grow dim, and dangerous 
‘ comes on. An elk and I watched it one 
ing, and the rifle lay safe in the curve 
y arm. The camp was out of meat and I 
| make my kill. He saw me, I saw him, 
we both saw the sunset. He went his 
[ went mine. I am not sorry. I wonder 
mountain lion would have come crawling, 


may kill again. But it is greater to let live. 
The Indian never hunted for sport. Murder 
for fun was not his, and there never was a 
greater hunter, but he killed for food alone, 
and when not hungry he let live. Murder for 
fun is poor war, poor because of the uneven- 
ness of it, and the slandered tho white copied 
Indian when he killed for sport fought his 
equal, man. 

Tke most potent force on this white-new 
continent, I tell you, will be, in time to come, 
not that which came in ship, but the Indian 
thought. Aided by the new sun, old to his 
tribe but fatal to many of the white blood, 
helped by the subtle buried elements in the 
strange soil, tasteless, unknown, but ever alter- 
ing to the invader from the waves, the Indian 
calmly waits. “We were here before you came; 
we will be here after you are gone,” is the 
iron reply of red to white. It may be true? 

Will the white ride these ranges when their 
frozen tops are a man-length lower from 
weather wear? The Greek has long since 
left Greece. Only his thoughts are still in 
Greece, cut in living stone. The Roman is 
gone, but the Roman thought lives in law, 
for a thought cannot die till the thinker is 
dead. Both were invaders. Will the Indian 
ride these ranges then? The thought cannot 


have been bare and still 
for centuries. Babylon lives 
only where everything must 
live if live it does, in 
thought. Is life in the flesh 
but a factory of thought? 
The flesh to die, the thought 
to live. 

The way across the pass, 
Berthoud Pass in the Rock- 
ies, that I know well and 
love more, when the time 
comes may I stay there as 
long as stays the pass. But 
that is not the only trail 
thru the high hills. We 
may ride again, track other 
trails together, pony and 
antlers against the sky, you 
and I, if the thought is 
clean as one can keep it 
and as clear as one can 
make it, for I will write as 
I please or not at all. A 
line cut on a rock by gaunt 
hammering has more than 
once outlived a civilization. 
I will have my words as I 
want them—or No. With- 
out seduction of flattery, 
petty interference, or bribe 
of luxury, so that when the 
time comes I can sleep on 
Berthoud Pass, in the cliff 
toward the rising sun, the 
cliff falling from the sum- 
mit named after my moth- 
er, unstained by fool or 
filth, unashamed and un- 
afraid alone, and ask only 
a stone and a _ thought. 
Other words have said it 
better than mine. If I could 
do as well I would not 
poach these of Douglas Malloch, unknown to 
me except in thought, but clean as the cliffs 


of Berthoud Pass: 


INCORRUPT 

I have broken my soul to harness, 
I have taught it to toil for me, 

I have driven it over the farness 
Of river and hill and sea; 

I have taught it a tale to utter 
For recompense line by line— 

I have bartered for bread and butter 
The things of my inmost shrine. 








Yet, soul, I have not degraded 
The soul of myself within— 

Yet, soul, I have never traded 
And given you into sin; 

I have made you no painted woman, 
The sort of an idle song— 

For the wants of the flesh are human, 
But the wants of the soul are long. 


I have led you by rein and halter, 

I have peddled my strength and youth, 
But never a bribe could alter 

The things that I thought the truth; 
And, when I shall loose the tether, 

When we wait at the final place, 
When we stand before God together, 

I may look at you face to face 


We will think the thought of the moun- 
tains as we ride down the Pass to the sea. 
(Continued.) 
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HERE fresh-water fishes, 
aside from the salmon family, that have 
the habit of leaping on a slack line, even the 
eastern brook trout leaps only when forced 
to do so by a taut line and then its leap is 
nothing like the clean performance of the 
rainbow and salmon trout. We talk of the 
muskellunge as a leaping fish but his aerial 
adventures are only mighty surface wallow- 
ings when compared with the bass’s leap for 
freedom. That both basses will leap clear of 
the water and just for the sport of the thing, 
all who have studied them to any extent 
know. Sometimes the fish will leap into an 
open boat of its own accord, and, if I am to 
believe my correspondents, there are some 
sections of the country where hunting bass 
with an open boat is quite the successful 
method of fishing. They simply move along 
close in shore, probably where bass are feed- 
ing, suddenly striking the boat or surface of 
the water, and the frightened fish leap, some 
naturally falling into the boat. Time and 
again I have had correspondents insist that 
bass have leaped clean over the boat. I have 
never seen them do it, and indeed the height 
of the average fish’s leap is not so great, but 
more regarding the subject later. That the 
fish is a great leaper we are all ready to ad- 
mit; [ do not know that the rainbow him- 
self is quite so accomplished. 
It will be remembered that I 


are no game 


told of wit- 


nessing a spectacular leap of a feeding fish in 
the last chapter, the memory of which has al- 
ways remained with me. I think when any one 
catches a glimpse of a curving, golden bass- 
body in mid-air, e’en tho but a fraction of a 
second elapses while the body remains poised 


a 


Bass Lore 


O. W. Smith 


An interesting series of papers on the 
black bass by the author of “Trout 
Lore,” “The Book of the Pike,” “Casting 
Tackle and Methods” and other works 
for anglers 
Cuapter IX.—-THe Spectacucar LEAP oF 
THE Bass 


above the water, he is never going to forget 
it. There is something so entrancing, so preg- 
nant with life about it, so contrary to our 
ordinary experiences, that it makes a great 
impression. | own some paintings, made by 
masters, of bass in the act of leaping, but 
somehow none of them satisfy. The real 
thing is so much better, so different from any 
picture or description. While the leap of a 
hooked fish is wonderfully beautiful, that of 
a free bass possesses a grace and eclat that 
forever renders the performance of the strug- 
gling fish a performance. It will pay the 
reader to haunt a bass water until he sees 
what I am talking about, nor until he does 
will he understand why I say that the leap 
of a free fish is in a class by itself. 


LREADY I have spoken, in a former 
chapter, of the small and large-mouth’s 
propensity for leaping. I know there is a 
well-grounded belief that the small-mouth is 
the more ready leaper, the more acrobatic 
fish; but I can not see any difference between 














The 


small-mouth’s home 





the two in the same water, the large-mout! 
leaping as quickly and as freely as the small 
mouth. You will find both fish better leapers 
in running than in dead water, in cold tha 
warm. The leap of the large-mouth is just as 
swift, just as high and just as tackle testing 
as that of his cousin. 

Arises the problem always, why does a fist 

a bass—leap? There is no question but 
that the hooked fish leaps in an attempt t 
rid himself of the stinging, burning bit of 
steel fast in his lips. He shakes himself in 
an attempt to force the hook free and a: 
many disappointed fishermen can. testify, 
often succeeds. We talk about a bass “shak 
ing its head,” as tho the head were articu 
lated like that of most animals, but of cours: 
we know better. It is a physical impossibility 
for a bass to shake its head. It does shake 
its whole body, however, until the water 
rains down in a silvery shower. Photographs 
show wonderful contortions, and body-shak 
ings passing belief. More than one phot 
graph has been ruined because the camera 
was not fast enough to record the movements 
of the fish. How the lure will rattle againsi 
the mailed cheek of a frenzied bass, dete 
mined to cast out the hook! If the fish can 
not shake its head, it can shake its body 

I have said that the hooked fish leaps in an 
effort toward freedom, but why does the fret 
fish also venture into the air? First, the fish 
leaps for food; a flying insect will tempt 
him, and he leaps in an endeavor to slap the 
insect with his tail, to drown it. I have seen 
fish leap for grasshoppers flying low abov 
the water, and I have seen them leap at birds; 
once I thought for an instant that the fish had 
captured a swallow skimming the surface of 
the water. I have seen fish leap at frogs 
resting on a lily leaf at the water’s edge. As 
a rule then I think we are safe in saying that 
the great majority of fish leap in an endeavor 
to procure food; but they also leap because 
they are full of animal spirits, for the sheer 
joy of the thing. There is no question in m) 
mind regarding the matter. Time and again 
I have seen bass leap again and again whien 
there could be no effort to procure food, sim 
ply leaping because, as the small boys express 
it, they “had to do something.” Why should 
this be surprising or controverted? I can 10! 
see anything unreasonable in the fact tha! a 
fish enioys exercise, play of a sort, in fac 
appeals to me as the natural and logical thiiz 
to expect. Not all, comparatively few, fre- 
water fishes leap free of the water, becauet 
the ultra-active fishes are few. 


NOTHER question which has _ brou 
forth a great deal of argument is 
height of the leap from or above the surf:¢ 
of the water. Some years ago I wrote a biiel 
paper on this subject for Outdoor Life. in 
which I asserted that few bass ever excee: “d 
18 inches above the surface of the water 0 

their leaps; immediately a number of « 
spondents wrote to inform me that 2, 3 «4 
4-foot jumps were not unusual! That a bl: ‘+ 
bass can leap perpendicularly 4 feet in 
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The Lens: 


Kodak Anastigmat f.7.7 lens isa 
sharp-shooter—it puts keen defini- 
tionin thenegative. Result, snappy 
prints—and enlargements when you 
want them. 


The Shutter: 


The Eastman-made Diomatic 
shutter has four snap-shot speeds 
up to 1/100 second as well as time 
and bulb actions, and these speeds 
are accurate. This precision, plus 
the presence of the automatic ex- 
posure dial which gives the proper 
timing at a glance, means correctly 
exposed negatives. 



































Enlarged from a negative made with 1A Pocket Kodak, 
Series II, This camera makes such sharp pictures 
that when you want enlargements you can have them. 





14 Pocket Kodak, Series II 


With the equipment as described above, you 
can count on sharp, properly timed pictures 
that would satisfy an expert. And to work the camera 
is simplicity itself. For example, as you open it up the 
lens springs into picture-making position. See it at 
your dealer’s. 





Pictures 24% x 4%. Price $26. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., 1% Kodak city 
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Making ’em leap 


air seems utterly impossible to me. Of 
course, we have seen trout do better than 
that when undertaking to ascend a fall or 
dam, and I do not know but that under ex- 
actly the same circumstances a bass might 
do as well; but remember this, the leap of a 
fish undertaking to ascend a curtain of water 
is not an aerial leap, the fins are not wholly 
out of the water. I have never seen a trout 
leap clear of the water to a greater distance 
than 18 inches when on a slack line or 
“playing.” I doubt very much if any angler 
ever saw a hooked bass attain a greater 
height. One man wrote me that he had seen 
bass leap over a boat, the height of the sides 
from the water being something like 2 feet 
and the width of the vessel 3 or 4. That 
would be some leap, but perhaps not impos- 
sible, for it was not a straight in the air 
jump. 

I have made a rather close study of the 
subject for a great many years, watching 
free fish and carefully observing those on a 
line, and I can say without fear of uttering 
that which in my observation is untrue, that 
1 have never seen a bass attain a greater 
height than 18 inches. A leap of 18 inches 
is some leap. I know we are prone to feel, if 
holding a rod, that the acrobatic bronze-back 
is going to fly; but if you will carefully ob- 
serve the height of each jump, measuring it 
against the height of some object beyond,you 
will be surprised that it is not higher. Under- 
stand me clearly, I am not saying that other 
anglers have not seen 4-foot jumps, or that 
they are impossible, simply I never have. 
Watching a fighting fish closely you will dis- 
cover that in the great majority of his leaps 
his caudal fin does not wholly clear the water. 
That came to me as a great surprise at first, 
but a little reflection showed me that it must 
be so. The pull of the line will topple over a 
fish before it clears the water nine times out 
of ten; a clear leap is next to impossible. I 
am not an advocate of “pulling down” a bass 
when it leaps, understand that, for therein— 
the frenzied jumps—ties the great attractivity 
of bass fishing for me. More of that, however, 
when we come to actual angling. 


HAVE observed ixee fish with great inter- 

est, both on lakes and rivers, and I am 
free to confess to the reader that compara- 
tively few fish have actually cleared the 
water in their feeding or play. When fish 
have jumped straight out of the water, curv- 
ing back to the surface, in the great majority 
of cases the tail has spattered along the sur- 
face. Only once in a great while, rarely in- 
deed, have I had a black bass photographed 
on the retina of my eye as was the one re- 
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ferred to in these pa- 
pers some time ago. 
So rare a_ happening 
has it been that I can 
remember each _inci- 
dent with every partic- 
ular surrounding. 

Do not imagine for a 
moment that I do not 
appreciate our Ameri- 
can fish’s muscular and 
fighting ability for I do 
—none more. Once I 
thought a hooked fish 
of mine exceeded 2 feet 
in two out of three 
jumps, but my com- 
panion—who was not 
holding the rod—insist- 
ed that it did not clear 
the water more than a 
foot, and as he was the 
unprejudiced observer 
I presume he was right. 
The man with the rod 
is invariably a poor 
judge of a fish’s leap. 
Leaping clear of the 
water means the whole 
fish, the fish’s tail as well as its head, a 
little matter we must bear in mind. We are 
to remember the leap is measured not from 
the highest point of the body but from its 
lowest, which ofttimes makes a great differ- 
ence in the report and record. That any of 
us are capable of judging the height of a 
leap when we are holding the rod I doubt 
exceedingly, I know that I am not; the ex- 
citement of the battle is so great, the eye on 
the tackle so continuously, that one’s atten- 
tion is distracted from the point at issue. Un- 
less you remember to measure against some 
object beyond the fish you are going to find 
it exceedingly difficult to estimate the height 
of the leap. 

Perhaps I should pause right here to say 
that I am not seeking to take away from the 
bass any honor that rightfully belongs to him, 
or to belittle his sporting qualities; for the 
bass can fight as few if any fresh-water fish 
can, and his ability to keep the angler on the 
anxious seat does not depend upon the height 
of his leap. The leap is spectacular and 
beautiful, and when he shakes his body as he 
sometimes does, will dislodge even a well set 
hook, yet it is not fighting rod, reel and ang- 
ler. Some of my best and longest drawn out 
battles have been conducted entirely beneath 
the surface of the water, tho I must confess 
to joy in the aerial venture of the bronze- 
back. So much for that. 











4 


Where a fly brings results 





ANOTHER much discussed question is the 

number of leaps a single fish can make. 
I have had correspondents write that bass 
leap “ten, fifteen and more times.” One man 
insists that the bass in his river leap con- 
tinuously from the moment they are hooked 
until they are brought to net. Accepted as 
truth, angling for those fish would be most 
wonderful. Fact of the matter is, of course, 
that the man is carried away with the excite. 
ment of the moment and is not counting 
leaps; as he thinks the battles over after their 
completion, it seems to him that the fish were 
in the air “continuously.” What bass fisher- 
man will find fault with him? 

Recently I was fishing with a certain good 
man and true, a college professor noted for 
his calm and sober judgment in his chosen 
field. He hooked a spirited fish and it went 
into the air at once, leaping free of the water, 
dashed away for some rods and came out of 
the water a second time; again it sounded 
and after a moment came to the surface and 
attempted to leap but only succeeded in wal.- 
lowing along for some distance, when it gave 
up and came to net. Sounds tame as [ nar- 
rate it but it actually was a wonderful fight, 
beautiful, spectacular and well drawn out. 
After everything had quieted down I asked 
the professor how many times the fish had 
gone into the air. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation he answered, “Six at least.” Tho I 
argued, stated the facts of the case, not one 
leap would he surrender and to this day in- 
sists that I was jealous of him and tried to 
minimize the glory of his victory. Time and 
again the same thing has happened; watch- 
ing a battle, one is in a position to see facts, 
conducting the battle one’s imagination runs 
away with him. 

After long observation, not as a fisherman 
but as a scientist, I am ready to say that the 
average number of leaps a bass makes is 
about three, while now and then one will ven- 
ture into the air four or five times, those in- 
dividuals are few and far between. A great 
many bass leap but once while others leap 
but twice. In placing the average at three | 
feel that I am liberal indeed. Once I saw a 
fish leap six times but that was once, mind 
you. How often we read, “The fish went into 
the air again and again,” and I am under the 
impression that I might have employed the 
words myself in some of my articles. I real- 
ize, as does every careful observer, that nu- 
merous leaps are not ordinary, two and three 
being perhaps the rule; I know from my own 
experience that four is very unusual and five 
or six the limit. If my readers doubt the as- 
sertion Jet them carefully watch their fish 
for a season. 

So much for the spectacular leap of the 
bass, that which places them in a class by 
themselves, if we eliminate the salmons. Now 
and then a white bass will leave the water, 
seldom clearing the surface, and great pike 
and ‘lunge as well as some others will wal- 
low and plunge upon the surface; but when 
it comes to swinging clear, “venturing into 
the air” as I often put it, the bass are alone. 
I think it is the leap and not the under- 
water battle that causes us to enthusiastically 
praise the bass as our first game fish, tho the 
under-water struggle is always well contested 
if the fish has half a chance. While as I have 
attempted to show there is a great deal of 
imagination in our descriptions of the height 
and number of leaps, no imagination or ex 
aggeration is required in order to do the fis! 
justice. My last word on this subject is, do 
not become so interested in bringing the fis! 
to net that you loose sight of his wonderfu 
pluck and gymnastic ability. It is not the fis! 
in the net that is of utmost interest, but th: 
fish in the water battling with all his strengt! 
and weight for liberty. Whatever may or ma) 
not be your conclusion regarding the bass a 
food, as a fighter he is unique among fresh- 
water fishes. 

(To be continued.) 
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3 Will you hunt this year? 


It doesn’t matter where you go—to the marshes 
or the uplands—you will want the right kind of 
clothes. So, before you buy, consider these points. 


1. Duxbak garments are rainproof. ‘They will pro- 
tect you from storms for as long a time as you 
will want to stay out in the weather. 


2. Duxbak garments are strong—closely woven 
to withstand grasping briers, rough rocks, and 
the general wear of life in the open. 


oe = weeee @ to 





3. Duxbak garments are comfortable—built for } 
sportsmen by experts—with ample pockets and Secs Otatneits Che 
freedom for every movement. 


Write for 1925 Duxbak Style Book showing the 
various Duxbak Models. There is one suited to 
every kind of hunting. 





—~ — 


Trousers or 
Laced Breeches 


« 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
4 Noyes Street UTICA, N. Y. 





Duck Shooter's Cap 





: Serviceable Clothes 
for Life-in-the-Open 





DUXBAK HUNTING COAT 


Special, closely woven, rainproofed 
cloth double in thickness. 
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The letters have rolled in until we are fairly swamped by 
them. For the most part writers seem to be very enthusiastic 
for the new hook, tho now and then a critic appears. Wish 
there were more to find fault, for “variety is the spice of life,” 
you know. We will set the ba!l rolling with a letter from one 
who can see no fault in the barbless: 


Referring to your inquiry in the July number of Outdoor Life on 
“What Do You Think of the Barbless?”. 

What do I think of the barbless? Why not ask our pugnacious 
vice president what he thinks of the barbed? Papers report he ran 
a hook into his hand while fishing for Rocky Mountain trout and 
had to go 17 miles to see a doctor. With the barbless he would 
have continued his sport and not lost valuable time. Yes, sir, you 
don’t have to undress to excavate a hook from the seat of your 
trousers and when you catch a dumbed guide in the ear he will be 
so tickled he will beg you to do it again. Compare this with a fel- 
low’s feelings who has sat on a pocket full of barbed hooks! 

I have just returned from a fishing trip to the Sourdnahunt 
region, where trout are thicker than black flies and liars—the best 
dry-fly fishing ground in the country. As usual I fished the barb- 
less. Why? Because I return most of the fish to the water and 
this I can do with the barbless without injury, thus adding to my 
happiness and avoiding unnecessary cruelty to the trout. So help 
me Ananias, as soon as the fish discovered I was using barbless 
hooks, such was the crush to be caught that they had to hang out 
the S. R. O. 

Actually, some enterprising fish sold tickets for a chance to win 
a swim in line and be caught! 

The first question asked by the unregenerate is, “Will the barb- 
They sure will hold like Major’s cement, LePage’s 
glue and grim death combined. They puncture a round hole instead 
of tearing a slit and yet may be released by a gentle tickle under 
the chin or even by telling the fish a funny story and making them 
laugh. 

Barbless hooks are the ‘‘fish’s toenails.’’ Conservation requires— 
humanity demands their use. God bless the man who invented barb- 
less hooks. GEORGE S&S. BLISS 

Mass. 


less hooks hold?” 


Now Pen State appears, without a criticism, but throws the 
matter before an I. W. L. A. convention for discussion. Going 
to make it a matter of resolution perhaps, with the true Amer- 
can habit. 


Fditor Outdoor Life:—I note that you are throwing your col- 


umns open to a discussion on the barbless hook subject and I am 
glad of this opportunity to enter a hearty indorsement of its use. 

I had a wonderful opportunity to give it a good and hard tryout 
this month at Newboro, Ont., where we arrived two days before the 
bass season opened, and all we caught had to be thrown back, so I 
was naturally and purposely careless, and while I lost the first bass 
thru not setting the hook quite hard enough, I followed this with a 
straight 
and then released without putting a hand on a single fish. 
referring to the barbless—they really 


seventeen hooked and landed—as far as the boat’s side— 
As to the holding powet1 
seem to hold better than the 
snapped a few more—and treated a few very 
result—I lost but that first one. 
This hook is without a doubt a great move toward conservation 


barbed hook. I slacked line a few— 
rough—and with one 


and the writer thinks so much of it that at the 
the I. W. L. A. to be held here in September he 


resolution of indorsement of this barbless hook to the convention, 


state convention of 
intends offering a 
There is not a doubt in my mind but that we will see this hook 
in use almost universally 
hook I have ever seen in every way and the inventor should get all 
the credit he deserves for putting this on the market. I have never 
met the man but I surely would be pleased to shake his hand, if for 
than that he has shown us the way to return the 


within a very short time. It is the best 


no other t 
little fellows to the water absolutely unhurt. 
Pa. A. P. LODEWICK, 
Pres. Williamsport Chapter, I. W. L. A. 


reason 


Another enthusiast appears, from West Virginia this time, 
who is sure the barbless holds better than the barbed, withal 
being more humane: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I am like yourself in that I am in nowise 
interested in the production of the barbless hook but I am strong 
for anything which will help conserve our fast vanishing game fish. 
Anyway, this past winter I had some flies tied on the barbless hook, 
some dozen or two, with a view to testing their holding qualities on 
opening day. 

May 30 found me before daylight on the creek bank. I was 
using a Shakespeare 5-ounce bamboo rod, automatic reel, Shakespeare 
line, and the barbless hook. Within three hours and about two miles 
of water I had hooked ten bass, seven of which were about 1 pound 
weighed) keep altho 
These three I returned to the water without touch- 


(actually and three were too small to 


limit. 


1 
eacn 
over the 





The Barbless Controversy 





ing the fish, merely inclining the hook in such a manner that the 
fish wriggled off. I tried letting them run with a slack line but 
they did not seem to be able to unhook themselves. I did not miss 
a strike and this was the only 100 per cent fishing experience I have 
ever enjoyed. 

I can truthfully say that I believe the barbless will hook more 
fish than the barbed hook and judging from my experience I believe 
will hold as well as any other. It seems that they set easier. It is 
true that these were not large fish but a pound bass is no weakling. 
They came out of the water time after time and put a beautiful curve 
in the rod when turning them. 

Future fishing trips will find me using the barbless hook and I 
fervently hope to tie up with some large ones nor will I feel at least 
shaky over the outcome. L. R. BARTH. 

W. Va. Se, 


And Minnesota arrives, frankly antagonistic, not to say 
critical: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Glad you have thrown your pages open 
to a discussion of this barbless ‘‘bunk” tho the fact that so many 
letters appear in the papers in favor of the hook looks suspicious to 
me. Why? Just got a card from a Minneapolis sporting goods store 
with a barbless hook attached and entitled “The Emblem of True 
Sportsmanship.” Can you beat it? Soon fellows will be asked to 
wear a barbless hook on their coats, otherwise they will be dubbed 
fish-hogs or worse. If the thing keeps up won’t be surprised to see 
the ladies, God bless ’em, wearing the things in their hats. As to 
holding fish, they hold all right, but I can’t see that they wound a 
fish less than the barbed we have used since Pedro was a pup. I 
mean in fly fishin’, of course. Don’t know anything about the live- 
bait side. Just the same, there is altogether too much pluggin’ for 
the thing it seems to me, and when they make it a matter of 
“sportsmanship” I am sick. I tell you, sick! I hate to see gold old 
Outdoor Life lending advertising to the man who brought out the 
hook. Why? LoD 'B. 

Minn. 

You get us all wrong, Brother L. M. B., whoever you be. 
We are not interested in the hook only as it may be a fish 
saving article, but we have said that before. We agree with 
you in dep'oring the introduction of the “sportsman” shibboleth, 
for that will do more harm than good. We, too, saw the card 
with the barbless hook attached, and well, we won’t say what 
we thought, today. But time is flying and we must listen to a 
voice from Colorado where they have the “best fishing in the 
world”: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—You request to hear from anglers who 
have used the barbless hooks and flies. I have used the barbless flies 
ever since they came out, and I want to say there is nothing better 
in my estimation. They hold just as securely as'the barbed fly, and 
in the event you wish to release a fish for any reason it is easily 
accomplished without injury of any kind to the fish. I would like to 
see the time when any and all reputable anglers would adopt the 
use of the barbless hooks and flies. There would be more fish to 
catch, and just as many “good”? catches made. My experience has 
been that I can land a fish on a barbless just as easily, or more so, 
than with a barbed. And the best thing of all, and I think all 
anglers will agree with me there, a hook will get caught in the back 
of our shirts or in our face “once in awhile,’ even with the best of 
us, and a barbless is so easily “unhooked”’ from your shirt or face 
without leaving a trace. 

I am for the barbless first, last and all the time. 

Colo. T. E. ADAMS. 


And this from Essex, N. Y.: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For the past two seasons I have used the 
barbless hook, almost exclusively and I am an enthusiastic booster 
for it. 

For instance, one day this spring I hooked fourteen trout, and 
returned eleven to the stream absolutely unhurt. Some I shook off 
by giving a slack line without even netting them. The rest I raised 
out of the water by the line, ran my fingers down the leader to the 
hook and up-ended it, and lightly touched the fish on the nose with 
one finger of the other hand. That method never fails to release the 
fish. 

I believe as much harm is done to a trout by holding him in the 
hand while releasing a barbed hook as is done by working out the 
barb, even if the fisherman first wets his hand—as all good fisher- 
men do. 

I wish I 
terns and sizes are too limited at present. 
tied on No. 14 or even No. 16 hooks to tempt the trout to rise. 
as yet the barbless is not available in these small sizes. 

The barbless holds the fish as well as the more harmful barbed 
hook if well handled, and by adding to the skill required by the fish- 
ermen the pleasure of fishing is enhanced. 


Mick FLOYD R. DUBOIS. 


could use these barbless hooks always, but she pat- 
Oiten I have to use flies 
And 
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REDHEADBRAND 
Hunting Coats 

{-piece pattern full 
lined; two 
double 

shell, one 
breast, 1 
match and 
three large 

game pock- 
ets the full 
width of the 
coat; cordu- 
roy collar and 
cuffs; and ven- 
tilated gussets 
under the arms. 
The coat you’ve 
been looking for. 





Shell Vest 
6-button pattern to 
fit up close to neck; 
3 rows of shells to 
hold 60 shells. For 
real service. 


Y 


uh 
RED HEADBRAND 
Hunting Pants 
Cut-in side and rear 
pockets with rein- 
forced edges; large, 
roomy ; seat and leg- 
front outside rein- 
forced; full length; 
or knee-lace with 
special knee tucks 
for comfort. 
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et 
REDHEADBRAND 
Caps and Hats 
Round crown with 
rubber inter-lining; 
brim fits close at the 
ide and back—can 
be turned down to 
prevent rain from 
running down neck; 
je plush band 
irms down for ad- 
tional ear and neck 














flannel interlining. 
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REDHEADBRAND 


Gun Cases 
A mplete line of full- 






é box-board 
dand expertly 
Gun Cases; em- 
xclusive features 





id cap. Styles to 
ny make gun; Oval 
raight Style Gun or 
English Mutton 

« and French Style. 








f orFREE descrip- 
tivefolder ofRED 
HEAD BRAND 
Hunting 
Equipment 

















Bh Gescind won’t hamper 
your shooting if you 
are wearing a Red Head 
Brand Hunting Coat. 
The special pattern is so 
cut that the weight of the 
game is properly distrib- 


uted over the shoulders. | . 
|to be absolutely unable to windlass a reel, as 


No cramping the free use 
of your arms. The wide- 
flaring tailored coat does 
not “‘crawl up.” 

For practical comfort 
you can count on Red 
Head Brand Hunting 
Clothes. Take, for ex- 
ample, that unique ‘‘knee- 
tuck’’ in the knee-lace pants. 
None of the usual binding 
when you’re kneeling. Large, 
roomy seat and legs, too. The 
right kind of pockets in the 
right places. You’ll be proud 
to wear a Red Head Brand 
Outfit! 

Also Red Head Brand 
Tents, Gun Covers, Hol- 
sters, Puttees, Belts, 
Duffle Bags—a complete 
line ofleather and can- 
vas hunters’ and camp- 
ers’ equipment. Sold by 
best dealers everywhere 


Write for name of nearest dealer 


Alward - Anderson 
Southard Co. 


917 W. Chicago Ave. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
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“Jack” Maxwell 


From Right to Left 


UST suppose that some day you are out 
on a fishing trip and you accidentally, 
malicious'y or otherwise, bust up your good 
lright wing, the food-hook with which you 


| learned to hurl the casting bait or seductive, 


fuzzy-wuzzy lure of the fly rod; what would 
you do? Of course, the first thing would be 
to give “first aid” treatment to the injured 
member. After everything was all properly 
fixed up, and the pain had subsided, and you 
had gotten to where the old flipper could be 
used just a wee bit, you would, in all prob- 
ability, have a burning desire to continue on 
with your piscatorial pastime. But, the arm 
not being in shape to hurl the “plug” or ma- 
. ° . J 
nipulate the fly, I’m afraid that you’d be 
| . . . 
| forced to do a bit of worm strangling with the 


left food-tosser. 


Brother, the above can happen to any fol- 
‘lower of Walton, and that at any time or 
place. Even a good sized boil on the right 
arm can put a bait caster out of commission, 


|so far as casting is concerned; a jammed 
|shoulder can do the same, and any of the 


|many happenings of the open can render an 
angler unable to further his particular way 
lof doing it. And all of this brings to mind 


| 
| 


one time when one of these aforesaid 


ail- 


|ments, which afflicted old Pap Job, got its 
hook in on me when on a fishing jaunt over 
l'on Monarch Lake, Colo., and made a fair fly 


| 





| 
| 
| 


fisherman out of a dude who had never tried 


the stunt with his left hand—for which I am 


very thankful. 


N THIS day of much “angling advice,” I 

offer this one solemn fishin’ fact: learn to 
manipulate either the fly rod or casting rod 
with your left hand, should you be a “right 
hand” fisherman, for some day you may be 
forced to quit the game just when the fish are 
“bitin’,” all because you can’t turn the trick 
| with your left hand, after the old right wing 
|has gone down in defeat as the result of a 
fall or some other misfortune along the trail. 

A right arm has to be badly out of luck 


|the greater portion of this work may be done 
| with a wrist movement, supplemented by the 
| fingers. And even tho one’s shoulder is hurt 
| quite painfully, so much so that the act of 
|easting with this arm would be out of the 
| question, we may yet continue on in our field 
|of sport, provided we have mastered the art 


of casting with the left hand and arm. 


In trying to perfect the left-hand cast with 
|either of the two rods, I have found it much 
| harder to accomplish the handling of the fly 
rod. For some reason I find it difficult to 
|make my right hand take the place of the 
\left in doing the work of carrying and let- 
|ting out the line. For years I did all of my 


fly fishing with my 


right hand, that is I 


{handled my rod with this hand, and when | 


} 


did start in to 


educate this anatomical 


member, why I found [ was up against a reg- 


jular man-sized job; it always wanted to be 


the main guy in the casting event, and it was 
hard to make it understand that it was a 


“9d fiddle” to the left. 


Now, in the bait casting game I had no 
|special trouble when I began teaching my 
right to twist up the string and fill in for its 
lleft brother. And I also found that my left 
| hand was quite willing to do the work of the 
right when it came to shooting the lure out 
|over the water, or into this nook or pocket. 


N LEARNING to cast with my left hand 
|™ I made no change in the arrangement of 
my reel. I let it ride with the handle toward 
the right, and just change hands when I get 


lready to do my stuff. Owing to the fact that 
I “thumb” the end plate of my reel in cast- 
|ing, I let this member rest against the right 
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BARBLESS HOOKS 








Hold the Big Ones, Don’t Hurt the Little Ones 
EL | 














This bunch of jumping, fighting Small Mouth 
Bass were taken on Jamison Barbless Hooks 
July 24 by Fred W. Kuesel and George Bell, 
of St. Paul, Minn. Fred is giving the skep- 
tics the horse laugh. 


‘“‘What do I need a landing net for,” he says. 
‘‘When that long, needle-sharp point touches 
a fish he is hooked and the hump slips in and 
holds him so well you don’t need a net. The 
Jamison Barbless has made a joke out of the 
landing net. We did not lose a single fish 
and were able to return a lot of little ones 
entirely unharmed. Every sportsman should 
use these hooks on general principles.” 





BARBLESS BASS FLIES 





Barbless Hook Bass Flies, Highest Quality- 


24 patterns. No. 4, No. 6, No. 8. Five for 
$1.00 or $2.25 per dozen. 

Barbless Hook Spinner Flies, Highest 
Quality No. 4, No. 6, and No. 8 ringed 
hooks. Four for $1.00 or $2.50 per dozen. 
Barbless Hook Inverted Bass Flies, No- 
1/0 Ringed Hook, no Snell. Highest Qual- 
ity. 14patterns. Each 35 cents, $4.20 per 
dozen. 


TARPON HOOKS 


For Tarpon and other sea fish our 10/0 
Tarpon Hook. Wonderful penetration and 
holding power. Each 25c. 


BAIT HOOKS 


Patented in U. S. and Great 
Britain, 1924 












They hold Minnows, Crabs and Worms and 
keep them alive twice as long as barbed hooks 
do. 

Ringed Barbless Hooks (cut shows No. 
1/0). Nos. 8 and 6, 20c doz. Nos. 4and 2, 
25e dozen. No. 1/0, 30c doz. No. 3/0, 35c 
doz. No. 4/0, 40c doz. No. 5/0, 50c doz. 
Turned-Down-Eye Barbless Hooks, for 
fly tving, Nos. 8, 10, 12 and 14, 25c dozen. 
$1.75 per 100. 








CHARTER Catalog of Barbless Flies, and 


memamm Hooks) Shannon Twin Sin 
WALTON in¢ Lines, etc. Testimonials. 
THE 
W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. D 





739 S. California Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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side of my reel, on the inside, when thumbing 
of same, and not on the spooled line, as 
many do. 

In the preceding, I made mention of the 
fact that in case of “accident” one would find 
it to his or her advantage to know how to con- 
tinue on with the left arm taking the place 
of the right. Well, let’s leave out the accident 
portion, and look at it from another view 
point: We will say that we are out for an 
all-day fishing trip, pepped up and anxious 
to get into this day all of the fun and fish 
possible. We begin early with our piscatorial 
effort; our thumb is yet quite tender, and by 
high noon the skin is worn off a spot about 
the size of a dime, and each and every cast 
brings a twinge of pain. Fellow worm strang- 
lers, listen, if you and I know how to switch 
in the old left food-hook, there will be no 
skin worn off our right thumb—the left will 
have come to its aid, and the day goes merrily 
on, and all is well. 

Personally, I learned how to “do my stuff” 
with my left for the above reason. I used to 
fish so darn much that I kept the skin worn 
off my right thumb, and I began figuring out 
some way by which the hide would be given 
a chance to grow back, and I could go right 
on with my fishing. Therefore, I put my left 
to work, and stayed in the parade. I soon 
found it so interesting that I began to perfect 
mv awkward work, until now I am very good 
with either arm. No show stuff, but just 
plain old fishing, the kind that keeps fish 
in the pan. 

People, as a general rule, find it interest- 
ing when they begin adventuring along any 
unknown trail. And this is the reason one 
will find the training of the left hand tor do 
the work of the right, so very entertaining, 
especially if we can catch a fish as we go our 
way along. (Excuse me, just a moment, a 
guy came in and paid me $5. Now, don’t get 
the idea in your dome that I wrote him a re- 
ceipt with my good left. Nope, I signed him 
off with my right. It’s all right to catch fish 
with the left, but sign all checks, receipts, 
etc., with your right.) 


i TRYING to perfect the left-hand cast I 

have confined my efforts to a distance of 
about 60 to 75 feet. In the years in which I 
have fished for the black bass, and his kins- 
man, the small-mouth of the northern and 
middle-west waters, I have found out that the 
most of the bass I caught were taken at a 
distance of from 20 to 40 feet from boat, 
shore or from where I may have been stand- 
ing in the water. And, knowing this to be a 
fact, I have never gone in for the long casts. 

While I have done quite a bit of my initial 
casting in the taking of fish, I have also done 
a very great deal of “dry-land” fishing. By 
this I mean I have gone out on my lawn and 
thrown by the hour at some target placed at 
a convenient distance away on the green 
grass. Much of my work has been done from 
a sitting posture in a comfortable chair, and 
my target an old tin can, which gave out an 
encouraging ring every time I got a “strike” 
or hung an imaginary fish. 

And the same line of procedure holds 
good when we speak of the fly rod, for I have 
spent many happy hours down at the home 
shack in what I call Happy Valley, flipping 
a bug here and there over the lawn, while 
some of the town-folk pass by with a know- 
ing air, thinking the bird who is putting out 
the string is slightly nutty. Well, I have al- 
ways felt that I owed humanity a certain 
amount of entertainment—and why not let 
‘em have it. If my “dry-land” operations 
give them pleasure, why I am sure that it 
gives me an equal amount. And on the days 
when I am getting ready to go a-fishin’ some 
of these same people are likely to come 
around and ask that I bring them back a 
“mess-o’-fish”—which I am always happy to 
do, provided I can spare the aforesaid mess. 
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Ge ANGLERS’ FIRESIDE 





Letter No. 1090—Fly Rod for Amateur 
Editor Angling Department :—I am thinking of 
going into the fly game and having never used 
anything but a rather heavy steel rod, would 
like some advice. Would you recommend a rod 
selling in the neighborhood of $60, or do you 


think a $20 good enough? Should the line be 
double tapered?—I. G. F., Wash. 
Answer.—There is no question but that the 


higher priced rods you mention are better rods, 
but the thing you must remember is your lack of 
experience. It is never wise to invest in a $60 
split-bamboo unless you appreciate the character 
of the tool. So, until you get your hand in a bit, 
I would advise the medium priced split bamboo. 
I would not recommend any given make, for that 
is not my province, tho if secured from any well- 
known and reliable maker I am certain you will 
get value received. Buy one in 9% feet, say 5% 
or 6 ounces. Later if you desire to go to ultra 
light you can do so. There is no question but 
that the double tapered line is better for dry-fly 
work than the level, tho I do not know that I 
would recommend the outlay in the beginning. Of 
course if you want a double-tapered, and can af- 
ford it, go to it. However, many dry-fly men 
are using the common level line and are doing 
good work.—O. W. S. 
Letter No. 1091—What Fish Is That? 

Editor Angling Department :—I would like to 
know if the crappie is a separate fish or a cross 
between bluegills and sunfish? What is the re- 
lation between white and yellow perch? We have 
several small catfishes here and I would like to 
know their correct names.—G. FE. M., N. J. 

Answer.—The crappie, calico-bass, strawberry 
bass, or whatever you have a mind to call him 
is a true species, separate from other sunfishes. 
There is little probability of a ‘ in nature 
tho is sometimes forced by fish culturists. The 
scientific name of the crappie is Pomoxis annularis. 
By the way there are two crappie-like fish, so 
similar that only a man a bit wise in things 
ichthyic can distinguish between them, the same 
common names being used for both. If we are to 


‘cross”’ 


call the other calico bass, scientific name, Pomo.ris 
aunularis, you have both. To all intents and pu: 
poses they are the same fish, the crappie being 
the southern and the calico the northern form 
The white-perch, so-called, is not a perch at all, 
belonging to another group of fishes, therefore 
not even distantly related to the yellow or zebra 
perch of fresh water. The white perch 
brackish water along the sea-coast but is found 
sometimes in land-locked lakes. The matter of 
the cat fishes is one too confusing for me to be of 
any aid whatsoever, even the scientists 
somewhat confused here.—O. W. S. 


likes 


being 


Letter No. 1092—Tackle for Transcontinental 
Trip 

Editor Angling Department :—Am planning on 
crossing the country from California to New 
York via Oregon and Yellowstone. What tackle 
would you advise carrying?—S. D. F., Calif. 

Answer.—Rather difficult to say, so much de- 
pending upon your skill and preferred methods of 
fishing, not to mention the fish you would like to 
take. You are going to cover good bass country 
and touch some of the best of our famous trout 
fishing. If I were going with you, I would want 
my fly outfit, rod, lines and reel, together with a 
good selection of flies and some dependable lead- 
ers. Using one fly-rod I would select say a 9- 
foot, 6-ounce. Could be used for trout and bass. 
I would have a few of the feather-minnow type 
of lures to use with it on bass. Then I would 
have a short casting-rod and multiplying reel, 
together with some of the later and more taking 
“plugs.’”’ Of course, I would also have a few 
spoons and spinners. This sounds formidable but 
will not be found to take up much room.—O.W.5S. 

Letter No. 1093—Turtles and Turtle Soup 

Editor Angling Department:—Last June | 
wrote you in regard to snapping turtles, asking 
if they were considered injurious. Your reply 
was that they were not generally so considered. 
That answer don’t exactly satisfy. Looking at 
the matter from the fishing side only I suppose 
it is true they don’t do much harm, but ‘‘duck- 





which empties in at the head of the bay. 


day by the fellow who knew fish habits. 


fish in the air. 


out over the stern. 


the air. 


“ 


I hung on until he 


Taking a Chance With a Whale 


HIRTY years ago I went salmon trolling in Elliot Bay, which is now the crowded 
harbor of Seattle. Back in the "90s there was lots of room in Seattle Harbor for 
battleships, wind-jammers, fishing schooners, or anything else most that would float, 
for not more than two or three deep sea boats got into Elliot Bay then at the same 
time, and salmon made it a regular port of call, along in August and September, on 
their way to the spawning grounds up at the headwaters of the river Duwuamish, 


Deep sea cod, halibut, herring, snappers and a list of other fish as long as your 
arm could be had then in more or less numbers somewhere inside the heads most any 


I have taken thirty or forty different kinds of sea fishes within the bay myself 
over a period of years and I’ve had some great sport trolling for salmon with rod and 
spoon there before the shipping of modern times got so thick that it is now a problem 
to even try to row across the bay without getting run down by tug or liner. 

One day in September, in the old days, I was loafing along with a spoon out over 
the stern, taking a big salmon every little while as I crossed thru the numerous schools 
of big fellows that drifted in with the tide, leaping into the air on all sides as they 
came and so plentiful that it was hardly possible to look anywhere without seeing a 


Half way between the Bell buoy and Magnolia Bluff I got an especially heavy 
“strike” and the reel started to buzz like an angry hornet as the line went spinning 


I quit rowing, picked up the rod and jammed down hard on the reel-brake only to 
have it burn my fingers in just a moment. I could make no impression at all on the 
speed of my catch, and it was a big fish, too, I judged, by the signs coming up the line. 

About the time I was beginning to think I’d “snub her” and take a chance of 
breaking the line or stopping the fish, the water rose up like a mountain, then seemed 
to burst open as a big gray body reached the surface and a jet of water shot into 


A 40-foot gray whale had passed under my boat and “broached” about 200 feet 
astern and my spoon was fast on the front end of him! 
sounded” five minutes later and then lost him when the line 
broke under the strain—so this is just the story of the “big one that got away” again! 
A lot of fellows have gone after tarpon, jewfish, and the rest of the big ones, but I’m 
willing to bet that I’m the only man who ever started to land a 40-foot gray whale 
with a 6-ounce rod and a trolling spoon! And, duggun it, I lost him! 


Et CoMANCHO. 
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: Why Russell Moccasins 
=> are “Easy on the Feet” 


= 

= ECAUSE they’re grmine moccasins — fol- 
. lowing faithfully the true moccasin_princi- 
e ple of construction, Russell Moccasin 
= _ Boots and Shoes one “broken in” when you get 
== them. And to these basic principles of correct 
S moccasin design, Russell’s years of ized 
3 experience have added long-wear features that 
bs have made this famous footwear favorite of the 
2 outdoor man and woman for a generation. 


a features enabled R. B. Slatter of Brea, 





ifornia, to trek 1800 miles across the wild, 

trackless reaches of British Columbia in 153 

consecutive aays, wearing Russell’s “Ike Waltons 

— the only item of his a equipment that | 

; lasted through the trip! 


THE W. < ent ag Co. 
912 Capron Street Berlin, Wisconsin 


Reset 


Ask your dealer to 
show you Russell 
loccasin Footwear, 
or write for Cone 
and folder telling o! 
Mr. Slatter’s re- 
markable journey. 















The W. C. Russell Moccasin Co., 912 Capron St., Berlin, Wis. 
Send me catalog of Russell Moccasin Footwear and | 
other literature, with name of dealer nearest me. 















_ Oriental \Wiogler. -$100 
Shimmy 


Leer ler 155¢ 
siemmye 


od 
Pork Rind Strips Jar. 








NATURE’S SILENT CALL 


By WILBORN J. DEASON 
A Real Book for Sportsmen 


Moose Hunting Canoe Cruising 

Jeer Hunting Pack Train Cruising 
Wolf Hunting Automobile Cruising 
Camp Fire Stories $3.50 


THE BUNTING PUBLICATIONS, Waukegan, IIl.: 


E ens find $3.50, for which send me “Nature’s 
Silent Ca 










| will seem as tho the animal will never die. 


| kill 


| entrails, 


| something 


bly prepared, 


| are not half 
| that they are more 


| Jamison Co., Chicago, 


| makers and 
| O. W. 


SNAP ME QUICKLY—HE’S HEAVY 
Chet Beauyam and 25-pound northern pike. 








| men” insist they are the greatest enemy the wild | 
duck has. I have talked to many “old-timers” 

| who claim to have seen the animals drag down | 
ducks. However, in the other letter you said if | 
I failed to make a soup of that snapper I missed 


| something good. Well, I missed it then. In the | 


| first place I didn’t know how, and in the second | 


place he looked too ugly for my stomach. But 
I'll try anything once, so tell me how to set | 
about it and maybe I’ll find a use for his black- 
ness. By the way, can I use fresh-water clams 
for food? They are more appealing to me than 
turtles and very plentiful.—O. P., Minn. 
Answer.—The snapping turtle is not very de- 
structive of fish-life, tho an enemy of commer- 
cial fishermen, finding fish fast in gill-nets very 
much to their liking. They would find it extreme- 
ly difficult to capture free-swimming fish. So you 
see they are sort of water scavengers, taking care 
of dead fish. As to their killing ducks, of course 
I do not know. It is easy enough to bring the 
charge of destructiveness against any animal; 
proving is a bit more difficult. I am not a lover 
of the turtle, understand, tho he does make a 
wonderful soup. As to how to go about it: First 
catch your turtle. Kill by cutting throat, or bet- 
ter by shooting the head off. Let him bleed. It 
Don’t 
After the 
a kettle of 
you to re- 
Lay the turtle 


by boiling water. 
throw into 
will enable 


and skin easily. 


throwing 
blood has drained away, 
boiling water. Scalding 
move outer shell 


in 


| on its back, cutting down middle of under-shell 


from end to end, then crosswise. Throw away 
claws, et al. Salt and pepper and boil 
a short while in the shell when the cooked meat 
can easily be removed from shell. Now cook for 
like three hours, more or less, until 
thoroly done. Add whatever of vegetables you 
desire. Just onions makes a good thin soup. If 
you like a stew add potatoes, bits of pork or ba- 
con, etc. It is really a delicious dish. The gov- 
ernment has made quite extensive experiments 
with the fresh-water clam an article of food, 
tho, to quote from a recent bulletin, “While 
there appears to be no reason why mussel meats, 
when taken under sanitary conditions and suita- 
should not be useable for food, it 
is necessary that further experiments be made 
before the proper methods of preparing can be 
defined.”” You can cook them just as you do 
oysters, or make chowder. It is a fact that they 
bad, tho I can’t agree with you 
appealing than turtles. Re- 
move from shell and submerge in hot water. Can 
be cooked in the shell, thrown into the fire, as 
the salt-water bivalve sometimes served.— 


Oo. W. S. ag 


as 


is 





Letter No. 1094—Luminous Paint for Plugs 

Editor Angling Department :—Some time ago 
I wrote you for the address of some firm dealing 
in luminous paint and you referred me the 
they in turn directing me 
to write Devoe and Reynolds Co., 14 West Lake 


to 


| St., Chicago. The paint costs from 70 cents 
for an ounce to $4.50 for a pound. Works all 
right. Thinking other readers of the Fireside 


might be interested I am sending it on.—J. S. F., 
Ohio. 

Answer.—I am very glad indeed to pass along 
the “dope” for the of other amateur plug- 
am sure will appreciate it.— 


use 
they 
S. 






























Send for your 
windbreaker 


When you’re out in the cold 
—driving, fishing, tramp- 
ing; in a duck-blind or over 
quail stubble; rain, chill, 
wind—here’s the shirt you 
need. 


A close-woven, khaki-col- 
ored fabric, fleece-lined: 
tough as leather, soft as 
flannel; the wind or wet 
can’t get through. 


The fabric wears indefinite- 
ly; and the shirt is made to 
fit. There are good pockets 
for holding things. 


This is the out-door shirt 
you’ve always wanted; we 
are making it. If your deal- 
er hasn't it, we will 00 
send one, prepaid, for? se 
Give us your size. All reg- 
ular sizes 14 to 18. And ex- 


tra sizes 1814 to 20. Use the 
coupon. 


WINDBREAKEH 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SIGNAL SHIRT COMPANY, S6 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


name is 


I 
| My dealer doesn’t carry the Windbreaker. His 
L 
1 


l Send me one, postpaid, in size 


! My eS for $5.00 is enclosed. 
! 


See 


1 Address 


| Town 
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BIG-GAME FISHING 


EDITED BY WILLIAM BARBER HAYNES 




















The Light Tackle Question 


ERE is the first inquiry received by the 

Big-Game Fishing Department and, of 
course, it had to be about the light tackle, 
heavy tackle question. 

This controversy has been going on for 
years. It is over the trivial difference of 
opinion as to the relative pleasure to be ob- 
tained by catching an ocean fish with a 6- 
ounce tip and a 9-thread line, which consti- 
tutes light tackle, or any line or rod that is 
heavier than the aforesaid. This is all. It 
sounds simple, but when stout old gentlemen, 
who are long past the fighting age discuss it, 
there is something about it that causes them 
to breathe heavily and grow red around the 
chops. Here’s the letter: 

Dear Mr. Haynes: 

You have probably used both light and heavy 
tackle and if you will give your views on their 
relative merits as sportsmanlike tackle, I will be 
appreciative, as I want to give the fish a chance. 

New York. 7, C, Johnson. 

Now, I ask you, is that nice to start a row 
on the first inquiry. For it will do just that. 
Suppose I stave off this a little longer by tell- 
ing you about some fishing that I call real 
light-tackle fishing. 

As long as you go in for light tackle why 
not consider the boat as part of the tackle. 
You talk about sport, about taking a chance, 
about giving the fish a chance, now why not 
go out in the ocean in a canoe. 

Why protect your carcass from the sharks 
and barracuda in the security of a fishing 
launch and ta'k about sport and giving any- 
thing a chance. It won’t do to say that you 
cannot fish the ocean successfully in a canoe. 
It is really old stuff when you come right 
down to .it. It is done by the Eskimo who 
hunts the polar seas in a kayak, which is a 
very appearing sort of a canoe. 

The South Sea Islander has been traveling 
the broad water of his seas for years in his 
proa. He knows all about what a big sea 
can do about it, when it strikes a paddled 
craft. I know, for I have tried it off the Flor- 
ida coast, outside the reefs in a hundred feet 
of water in a canoe. 

So far as I know, the only men who have 
thus given the fish a chance are the writer 
and John McGuire, publisher of Outdoor 
Life, and Tom Gifford, who handled the 
canoe for both sportsmen. It is safer than 
you would think, but for some reason, I can- 
not get many converts to this way of throw- 
ing dice with eternity, among light tackle 
enthusiasts. This is light tack'e fishing car- 
ried out to the decimal. 

Now, not to change the subject at all, do 
you know how light an ordinary bass cast- 
ing split bamboo rod is? Well, even lighter 
than this is the little split bamboo rod used 
for casting '4-ounce baits. It is as light as a 
fishing rod built for bait casting should ever 
sensibly be constructed. 

Such a rod is the bait casting rod that I 
use and it has successfully fished the Ajax 
Reef at Beacon M which is several miles 
out in Atlantic Ocean off the Florida East 
Coast. 

It all came about on a day that Mr. Mc- 
Guire and I were going fishing for some small 
tarpon, that we had located. 

We met Tommy Gifford in the morning and 
he said the tarpon idea was all off, because 
a chilly wind had resulted in their disappear- 
ance and there was nothing to do with the 
bait casting rods we had brought for the little 
tarpon, but to try the barracuda down the 





bay instead. “How far down the bay,” I 
asked. “About 20 miles down, we could find 
lots of barracuda and I have a friend with a 
fast boat that could make those 20 miles look 
sick.” 

His friend was Lloyd Knowles, who owned 
a small speed boat that was capable of get- 
ting over those 20 miles in quick time, while 
towing the canoe and a small row boat from 
which we would fish barracuda. 

We had not figured on such a venture and 
took a chance on it, even tho we had no 
launches along. 

I remember buying a half loaf of bread 
from a fisherman at Sands Key on the way 
down. It would be better than nothing when 
noon came, 

Once we were started south we felt like 
carrying the adventure thru to the ocean. 








canoe on the open ocean, so I explained to 
my friend, John A. McGuire, all about this 
canoe stunt we were going to try over the 
great reefs out in the ocean. 

This with considerable use of the word 
probable. All of this Mac listened to and 
finally said, “It can’t be any worse than some 
of the grizzly bears I have mixed up with, so 
I will try a nickel’s worth of that canoe my- 
self and you can go in the little row boat 
with Lloyd Knowles.” So we anchored the 
power boat and cast off from her, Lloyd and 
I were in the small row boat, while Tommy 
Gifford and Mac were in the canoe. 

I used a wooden minnow on the little bait 
rod. As I remembered it, I got about 40 feet 
away from the big boat, when something hit 
that wooden minnow and tore off about 40 
feet of line. Then the “something” broached 
out into the air. It was a barracuda of pos- 
sibly 15 pounds weight. Off he tore with more 
line. Out in the Gulf Stream, with the bottom 
far down, the barracuda would have made a 
longer run, but about 50 feet was the limit, 
for after a jump that would usually come in 
that distance, the heavy powerful fish would 
circle back to us, for this reef was home to 
the barracuda and back home they came. We 
finally brought him alongside and landed him. 
The second fish came almost at once. I 





sili aie 


A barracuda like this makes a bait rod bend and the reel scream. Caught from a canoe on a quiet 
sea 5 miles off shore 


Once past the Featherbed Shoals we stopped 
and cast for barracuda and I soon had a 
vicious fighter on the little rod. 

Until you have fought a fish of the ocean 
on such extra light bass casting tackle you 
really have no idea of their strength. 

Finally Tommy Gifford said, “There are 
not enough fish here to suit me. The day is 
still and quiet. Let’s go to the ocean thru 
Caesar’s Creek and try the barracuda at 
Beacon M where they are thick.” 

I went out to the sea without a thought of 
any danger because Tommy Gifford and | 
had once fished the ocean from a paddled 
canoe about five miles off shore in front of 
Miami Beach in a rather stiff blow. More 
than that, we had later taken the same canoe 
and rigged it with a sail and, in a good 
northeast breeze we had fished from the Gov- 
ernment Cut at Miami to a point well to the 
south of Cape Florida. This probable 17 
miles of distance we sailed in the canoe while 
we fished and caught five good fish. 

Our course was held about 5 miles off the 
shore and lay over the sailfish grounds just 
outside the reefs, in water probably 100 feet 
deep. That was probably a bit safer than 
fishing over the reefs except on such a still 
day, as we now had. Understand, I use the 
word probable—there is no other word that is 
so convenient and applicable:to the use of a 


remember that he took the bait so fiercely that 
the rod was pulled against my head and the 
whirring hand!e of the reel gave me such a 
wallop on the forehead that I felt it for a 
week. Off to one side I could see Mac, busy 
with another barracuda. 

The light canoe lifted to the gentle pulse 
of the ocean, and once an extra heavy swell 
came in over the reef from a big steamer, 
that came along outside the reefs, bound 
down to Mexico—probably, again always 
probably. 

We were fishing in close to the warning 
beacon that marked a reef so shallow that 
even a quiet sea would break on it. I had 
fished Beacon M with a power launch many 
times and well out from the beacon we always 
stayed, for it marked a reef so near the sur- 
face that no power boat cared to tamper with 
it. Now we could go over it in the canoe 
and row boat safely. 

The jagged coral formation with its myriad 
fish and green waving sea fans lay friendly 
today in the warm March sun and the little 
vagrant breezes told us that we were over 
forbidden ground, safely today, probably. 

Finally we had enough barracuda. They 
had torn line from our reels and had finally 
torn the end hooks from my minnow. Many 
strikes that I now had gave no answering 
tug of a hooked fish, showing that the rear 
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| 
took was the important hook, when fishing for | 
barracuda. 

Once I had taken the bait away from a big | 
crouper, knowing well that, on the little rod | 
and line, it would be folly to let him get it. | 
\ grouper always runs into a hole in the| 
coral, which ends the battle if the tackle is 
extra light. 

Once a school of amberjack came in after 
a struggling barracuda. These would give a 
big run, but over the shallow reef they 
would not give the sport of the barracuda, 
which wi!l jump into the air like a muskel- 
lunge. 

So, with all the barracuda we wanted to 
catch, we turned the little row boat in to the 
small power boat, for it was a long ways 
back to Miami and Lloyd Knowles knew the 
value of light when going up the bay. 

Mac was coming with Tommy Gifford at 
the paddle and their light green canoe held 
several barracuda, 

“Come on, Tom, we’ve got to get started 
back,” shouted Lloyd. 

“’'m coming,” and Gifford bent to his 
paddle, until the canoe was a scant hundred | 
feet away. Then Gifford saw the only thing 
in the ocean that wou'd cause him to hesitate | 
and turn back, 

Out back of him was the triangular fin of 
a hig shark and I knew it was all off and 
that, it Tommy could catch the big brute, 
Mac was in for a fast ride. 

With Knowles yelling at him to hurry back 
I saw Tommy stop the canoe and bait his big 
shark hook and shark line with a big dead 
barracuda. 

The babit was no sooner out than the 
shark, which must have weighed 500 pounds, 
made for it. | 

I saw the rope tighen as Gifford tried to 
hook him, as the big fellow took the bait | 
when the tide swept the canoe alongside the | 
launch. The line sung as the great fish felt | 
the steel, then slacked as he went with it. | 
Perhaps it was just as well, or Mac might 
have found that big shark more dangerous 
than a bear. 

This is experience with tackle light even 
to the boat itself, and also heavy tackle as I 
know of both. This also is my conclusion of 
fishing in the ocean from a canoe, having 
tried it more than once—you are taking a | 
rather unnecessary risk for a reason that has | 
lately occurred to me. 

You are sure to catch several fish and al- | 
most as sure to ship a wave or two. This | 
water thus shipped is sure to slosh over the | 
fish and over your clothes impregnating all | 
the contents of the canoe with an invitation | 
that reeks of fish. 

Now, mark you, what may occur. You are 
not likely to upset, but if you do this invita- | 
tion will be carried out from the canoe where | 
your struggling forms are in the water cling- 
ing to the upset craft. Meanwhile this invi- | 
tation continues to go down the swift cur- 
rent and a shark would be very peevish if | 
he had fellowed up such scent of fishy invita- | 
tion and found only a couple of people help- 
less in the water alongside the craft. 

That is he “probably” would be a bit peev- 
ish as I have said all along there is little 
precedent for any supposition on what may | 
occur to one who canoes on the ocean far out. | 

Therefore the liberal use of this word | 


“probable.”"—W. B. H. 





Angling Tournament Announced 


The Southern California Tuna Club of | 
Long Beach, Calif., has issued a pamphlet 
giving the tackle specifications and rules of | 
its first annual tournament, which began | 
May 1, 1925, and ends May 1, 1926. Cups, | 
1 medal and gold, silver and bronze buttons | 
will be awarded. 






what a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make 








Look for 
the regis- 
tered name 
“King” 
inside the 
boat. 













The Thrill of Owning a “King” 
The new, improved folding “King” 
is the true hunter’s boat--carried any- 
where, by auto, train or pack horse. 
Quickly set up or dismantled. Easy 
to handle, safe, non-sinkable. 

The new “King” is the most practical boat 
you can own. Built right, on 35 years’ ex- 
perience. Completely equipped—two 8- 


foot air tubes, oars,carrying case. See your 
dealer or write us for illustrated folder. 


KING FOLDING BOAT Co. 
60th & Lowell Sts., Dept. C, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


(Formerly Kalamazoo, Mich.) 
























E.H.STEUCK 


NO CATALOGS 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
All Kinds of REPAIRING 






Dealersin GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 
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EDITED BY CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 








NE of the things I like to learn about my 

rifle before taking it on a big-game hunt 
is how it will react to changes in position. 
Once in the presence of big game we cannot 
do much setting of rifle sights. However, if 
we know where the rifle shoots from any one 
position and can take that position we are all 
right, or if we know how much it varies from 
its sighting, when shot from some other posi- 
tion, we can hold for it and still strike very 
close to the point we mean to hit. 

In the old days with my .32-40 target rifle 
I learned that the rifle shot 8 to 12 inches 
higher at 200 yards when shot from a rest 
than it did when fired offhand. If we con- 
clude that under like conditions the modern 
high-velocity rifle is going to behave in pre- 
cisely the same fashion, we are likely to find 
ourselves badly mistaken. The muzzle rest 
is no way to test out or set sights on a hunt- 
ing rifle anyhow, I might add. I like to try 
my big game hunting rifles from three posi- 
tions, and I want to know just what variation 
in center of impact occurs when one posi- 
tion or the other is used. I not only like to 
know this in regard to my own rifles, but I’d 
also like to know as much of other rifles that 
I cannot shoot myself from lack of oppor- 
tunity. 

I am presenting herewith a target of ten 
shots, fired at 100 yards, no sighting shots, 
nor marker, target inspected after five shots 
sitting and again after five shots prone, the 
ten shots being shown. I intended also to 
shoot five shots offhand, but the wind raised 
about the time I finished with the prone posi- 
tion and I couldn’t hold well enough offhand 
to put the shots in the bull. My sights were 
fine so long as I shot from a steady position, 
like sitting or prone, but I couldn’t do any- 
thing with them offhand, in a wind. The two 
shots fired went high and to the right—maybe 
the gun shot there and maybe it didn’t. 


THE gun 


7 mm. 
Niedner barrel on a Springfield action. The 
sights were Lyman International, Lyman 48 
rear, and Lyman hooded aperture front sight, 
same as used by the “free rifle” shooters. I 
have seen fine offhand work with these sights, 
but I doubt if it can be done unless the rifle 
is very heavy, has set trigger, and the shooter 
must be very steady. For the man who is ac- 
customed to timing his trigger to the move- 
ment of his barrel, so that the trigger yields 
just as the sights come on, these fine aper- 
ture front sights look like a failure to me. 
The field thru the aperture is so small that a 
man is on his target and off again before he 
can pull trigger. That was what happened 
with me, anyhow. 


used was a Niedner-Springfield, 
a close-chambered, close-shooting 


Learning the Rifle 


Chas. Askins 


You see, what I started out to do was to 
get a combined target, five shots prone, five 
shots sitting or from the knee, and five shots 
offhand, and I wished to see just how large 
the resulting group would be, and where the 
center of impact would be with each style of 
holding. I’d like to see our readers make the 
same experiment, only go ahead with it and 
don’t let the wind beat you out of shooting 
the five shots offhand as it did me. Don’t try 
to change the holding because of the change 
in positions, for I want to know just what 
various rifles will do when shot from the 
three positions with one sight setting, one 





Five shots sitting, five shots prone, at 100 yards, 
4-inch bull’s-eye 


hold, and nobody to tell the shooter where 
his shots are going. If a man knows that his 
shots are going high, or low or to one side, 
he is almost certain to try to improve the 
group by holding for it, which won’t tell us 
much about what the rifle itself is doing. 

I fired five shots sitting, with the rifle pre- 
viously sighted in to strike center in this 
position. I had fired several hundred shots 
previously from this position, and ought to 
have known what the rifle would do. I man- 
aged to land those five shots on the first at- 
tempt in the 9-ring of the small bore target, 
with the center of impact just off to the right 
of the center of the target, group diameter 
about 3% inches. The next five shots, same 
sighting, prone, use of gun sling in both posi- 
tions, showed just about the same elevation; 
two shots were found in the 10-ring and 
three in the nine; group 1°%s inches; center 
of impact about 1% inches to the left of the 
center of impact with the sitting position. I 
knew the rifle would shoot to the left from 
the prone, and I'll admit it was a temptation 
to me to hold over to the right so as to place 


those five shots in the 10-ring. Of course, 
that would have been wasting time, and I am 
asking our readers to do as I did, “ring” the 
black and let results take care of themselves. 
Only, do not forget about the offhand, for 
the offhand is really what counts when it 
comes to game shooting. Occasionally a man 
can get a sitting shot on big game, but the 
prone position is practically useless, except 
for target work. 


i ORDER that this experimental work be 

of value to the rest of us it is necessary 
that the load be given, distance, and sights, 
as well as gun and caliber. The load I used 
in shooting the target illustrated was the 175- 
grain Western 7 mm. bullet, soft point, 
backed by 20 grains of Du Pont No. 80 
powder, and the rifle weighed 10 pounds, 
with 26-inch barrel. Distance was 100 yards, 
and gun and load are good for 14-inch ten- 
shot groups at the distance. Muzzle velocity 
was calculated at 2,000 feet. Recoil was 
hardly perceptible. 

The guns that I’d like to see tested out in 
this way are the .30-'06, .300 Hoffman, .250 
and .300 Savage, .30 Krag (180-grain bullet), 
.296 Newton, .270 Winchester, .375 Hoffman, 
.3o and .400 Newton, 8 mm. Mauser and 6.5 
mm. Mauser, or any other big-game rifle in 
common use, including the .405 Winchester 
and .35 Remington. 

The reason for all this is what happened 
to me last year, and I suppose the same has 
happened to many another hunter. I shot at 
a deer with a .256 Newton and dropped him 
in his tracks at 100 yards. I knew that I’d 
held a trifle high, but when I went up to the 
deer, curious to see where I had hit him, of 
course, I found the bullet had landed 6 
inches higher than I expected. That rifle had 
been targeted from a sitting position, using 
the sling to tie it down. When I had to shoot 
at that deer and shoot quick, offhand, I didn’t 
take time to adjust the sling, and the rifle 
shot somewhere from 4 to 6 inches high. Aft- 
erward I did try the gun offhand at the dis- 
tance and found that, sure enough, it was 
shooting high. Had I tried that shot at 200 
yards the bullet would probably have gone 
clear over the deer’s back, and another miss 
would have remained a mystery. It pays to 
learn all about where different rifles shoot, 
and the information ought to be highly valua- 
ble to many of our readers who have no 
chance to make these experiments themselves. 
No man can say with assurance that a cer- 
tain rifle is going to shoot in his hands pre- 
cisely as it did in the hands of some one else. 
but we will at least all learn something, if 
our friends wi'l try out their rifles in this 
way and tell us what happens, sending in the 
targets to preve the pudding. 












Free 
Shooting 
Information 


Captain Askins has just written a 
new book about Super-X that we'll 
be glad to send you on request. Is 
there anything you want to know 
about your guns or ammunition? 
Let our technical men answer your 
questions. 


Do you know about the many big 
developments which have made 
Western the choice of the world’s 
crack shots? Super-X for long 
range; Xpert for quality and low 
price in a smokeless shell; the 
Lubaloy bullet which prevents 
metal fouling in high-power rifles; 
the Open-Point Expanding bullets, 
tor deadly killing power; the 
Marksman L. R. .22 for amazing 
.ccuracy in small-bore shooting. 


Literature telling all about them is 
yours for the asking. Always glad 
to hear from you, 
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WES 


© W.C.Co.1935 


THIS YEAR YOU CAN GET THEM 


Bleak dawn . . . whistling wind and the swish of water. .. . You crouch 
in the silence, tense and alert . . . suddenly the decoys grow restless and 
begin to call... then, in they come, right over your head . . . you hear 


the rustle of beating wings .. . but they’re too high—too high at least 


for ordinary loads... . 


You've been there yourself. Waited an hour. Perhaps two or more. 
Watched them come over just out of range, refuse to circle, and go on. 
Not even a trigger pulled. . . . But it’s a different story when you're shooting 


Super-X. 


This Western long-range load, with its close patterns and concentrated 
shot string, reaches out and gets them instead of letting them pass by. 
Kills them cleanly 15 to 20 yards beyond the range of ordinary loads. 
Thousands of sportsmen are doing it. You can, too. 


In shotgun shells as well as rifle and revolver cartridges WesTEeRN has been 
responsible for most of the important improvements made in recent years. 
Xpert, a new smokeless shell at a surprisingly low price, has already won 
great popular favor for ordinary all-round shooting. The Western Field 
shell has been the standard among the world’s best shots for twenty years 
and each year adds new records and championships to its string. Super-X, 
Field, Xpert—you, too, can do better shooting with the ammunition that 
is the choice of champions. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1019 Broadway, East Alton, Il. 









AMMUNITION 
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JONES 
ERPROOF_HUNTI 






A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the hard- 
est conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red 
Flannel, has rubberized lining, 
which makes it absolutely 
waterproof. Cap has Fur or Flan- 
nel inside band to be_ pulled 
down over ears in cold weather. Outside 
rim also can be turned down, preventing 
water or snow running down back of neck, 
This is the best and most practical cap 
ever made for autoist and all who are 
much outdoors. See them at your deal- 
er’s. If he will not supply you we will 
send prepaid on receipt of Express or 
P. O. Money Order for $2.50. Write for 
booklet of other styles, including Auto 
Caps. 






Beware of Imitations, Look for Label in every Cap 


Do not send per- 
sonal check 
Mention size 
wanted and your 
dealer's name 


PRICE 
$2.50 


Dept. A i 


JONES HAT COMPANY “{,20scr" 








Leatherette Carrying Case Free with Big 8 
Foot Wonder Felesoops. 6 sections. 
Brass bound. Powerful lenses. 
eople and objects miles 
ey were close. 
moon and stars as never before, 
Useful and entertaining ; 
“Could tell color of 
miles 
me on freight cars mile away.- 
On val of Big 3 
. onder Tele- 
scope with FREE Case and Strap, deposit wi 
Postman only $1.85 plus few pennies postage. 
faction guaranteed or deposit returned. Order Now- 
FERRY & CO., Dept. 1647, 8224 N. Halsted St., Chicago 











GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ | 
FIELD GLASSES 


FREE TRIAL 





If you wish to 
8-power $9.85 yous t 
Free trial coupon will bring you these genuine Ger- 
man War Glasses purchased at exceptionally advan- 
tageous rates of exchange. 
anufactured by most prominent of German optical 
factories. Many were received direct from the Allied 
Reparations Commission. Conservative $20.00 value. 
Finest achromatic day and night lenses. 40m. m. 
objective. Dust and moisture proof. Pupillary adjust- 
ment. Built for service regardless of cost according 
to strictest military standards. All glasses guaranteed 
in perfect condition. We have sold 70,000 pairs of this 
model to date. 
Shipped promptly on receipt of attached coupon on 
5 days’ free trial. If satisfied send check or money 
order for $9.85. Order your field glasses today. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 


Largest importers of field glasses in America 
97 S. Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


eee Peer rrr rrr rrr rrr) 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me on 5 days’ free trial one pair 
German Army Officers’ war glasses. After 5 days’ 
trial I will either return glasses or remit $9.85. 





Name 


Address 








-Thousands ple: . 














| § soft, 








| yards; 


| No. 6 chilled, 75.6 per cent, 40 yards; 


Chamber Cone in Shotgun 
P. A. Brick 


HE subject of cones is not new, as much 

already has been written on this neces- 
sary evil in shotguns, and too much of the 
same thing may be uninteresting. However, 
the last word on the subject has not yet been 
written, and much more light may be thrown 
on this point in the future. 

For many years much evil was ascribed to 
the cone in scatterguns; shot filling the cone 
and then narrowing caused grinding of shot 
and depositing of lead at this point and lead- 
ing and deformation of spherical pellets was 
the evil result. 

Wishing to avoid deformation and leading, 
and at the same time to reduce 3-inch cham- 
ber to 2% inches, a 20-bore nine years ago 
was bushed and made practically coneless, 
with rounded or beveled rise from chamber to 
barrel. Results in target and game shooting 
were so good with factory loads that a 12- 
bore was treated the same way, 2%4-inch 
camber reduced to 254, both guns so changed 


| to handle loads obtainable anywhere. Aver- 


age patterns with the 20-gauge were as fol- 
lows: 

Two and one-fourth drams black, %-ounce No. 
63 per cent, 40 yards; 43.5 per cent, 50 
yards; 30.2 per cent, 60 yards. 
and one-fourth drams black, %4-ounce No. 
66 per cent, 40 yards; 47.7 per cent, 50 
34.1 per cent, 60 yards. 
and one-fourth drams smokeless, 


Two 
6 soft, 


%-ounce 
54.9 per 


Two 


cent, 50 yards; 36.4 per cent, 60 yards. 
Two and one-fourth drams smokeless, 7%-ounce 
No. 4 chilled, 78.5 per cent, 40 yards; 58.8 per 


th | cent, 50 yards; 40.2 per cent 60 yards. 


HESE were factory loads but cases were 
opened to count number of shot in each 
and every load. The 12-bore threw lower per 
cent at longer ranges and the shot was more 
deformed due to greater choke constriction. 
The patterns given are common enough, 
but the gun performed on game better than 
figures would indicate, and distance at which 
ducks were killed with No. 8 and No. 6 soft 
shot was a constant source of surprise, espe- 
cially when the 20-gauge with 6s would wipe 
the eye of the 12-gauge with 4s. The small 
bore with 8 and 6 soft shot will kill when the 
12-gauge with same sizes will miss or crip- 
ple. As both are coneless, the difference is 
due to choke constriction of .021 in the 20 
and .034 in the 12. 

Now, is cone really to blame for most or 
all leading and shot deformation? I have 
not two guns of same boring, one coned and 
other coneless, to prove this, so will lead up 
to the conclusion indirectly, and possibly not 
the less convincingly. 

Super X Field, 12-gauge, was carefully 
measured and examined. The crimp resisted 
a steady pull up to 52 pounds on spring 
scales before it opened. Nitro Club, 20- 
gauge, required 28 pounds to open the crimp. 
A case so opened is crumpled and wrinkled 
in its wall at point of the crimp. This has to 
be ironed out by shot column that has al- 
ready been subjected to hammer blow of ig- 


| niting powder, and besides has born the bur- 


der of opening that crimp. One well-known 
12-gauge shell required considerably more 
than 52 pounds to open the crimp, and with 


| bulk smokeless gave 30 per cent pattern at 40 
| yards. The same shell opened, crimp ironed 


out and recrimped, gave 70 per cent. Since 
this test a!l my shells are recrimped, and re- 
sistance to powder is given where, as I be- 
lieve, resistance belongs, in the wads and 
well settled shot column. 

Will a coneless gun outshoot a coned gun 
with every and all loads? Not by any means. 


AVING perfected for my own use a 20 

gauge protected shot load for long 
range, a 12-gauge 3-inch chamber coned gun 
was fired with 3x1 No. 8 soft protected shot in 
2%%-inch case, and at 60 yards from muzzle 
39-inch ring got 50 per cent. Ten shots were 
tried with 2% drams of black and %4-ounce 
No. 8 soft protected in case fitting the cham- 
ber, and the 20 coneless could not beat 50 per 
cent at 60 yards. This 12, however, had very 
little choke constriction. The coneless 12 with 
more construction could not begin to equal 50 
per cent at this range. With black powder 
and above small load in the 12, extra %-inch 
of chamber and regular cone was no detri- 
ment, but choke did make a difference. But 
with Super X, the coned and long chambered 
12 could not compete with the coneless 12 
and correct length of chamber. 

All gun cranks would agree that in a cone- 
less gun with practically square rise, no case 
shorter or longer than chamber could be 
used: yet with common powders both naked 
and protected shot, the above 20-gauge gave 
remarkable results even with soft shot and 
case 4%-inch shorter than chamber. As to 
lap of case over the cone rise—well, that is 
my latest find. 

Captain Askins, when remarking on some 
20-gauge l-ounce Super X protected shot 
patterns, said that the only way to equal 
them with any bore at long range would be 
with more shot in the big guns than they 
use at present; and at the same time ex- 
pressed the desire to know what a coneless 
12 could be made to do with protected shot. 


CCORDINGLY I loaded some Super X 

Field 12 144 ounces No. 4 chilled with 
protected shot, and cut the cases to exact 
length of chamber. The results were not so 
good as in the 20 where cases were also ex- 
act length of chamber, both guns being cone- 
less, but the 20 having less choke. Wishing 
to get good patterns with the 12 to satisfy 
the Captain, I thereby, in haste and unknow- 
ingly, placed the next load into case yg-inch 
longer than chamber. The 40-yard resu!ts 
made me jump, and then jump some more 
to load shells exactly the same in every way 
in order to have, 40, 50, 60, 70, 75 and 100- 
yard results. These were obtained and to- 
gether with a reduced 70-yard pattern were 
sent to the Captain, who may decide as to 
advisability of publishing the same some 
time. 

Since then I have been wondering if this 
lap over the rise could be used with naked 
shot. It can, and with good result. I have 
shot before many long range patterns with 
Super X 12-gauge No. 5 chilled naked shot, 
but always intended to use cases 24% inches 
long, the length of chamber for ordinary 2° 
inch cases that often stretch Ys-inch. Look- 
ing over my fired 12-gauge cases, I came 
upon one 2% inches long, with data written 
on it as follows: 60 yards, 115 pellets or 
49.4 per cent; load, 233 pellets No. 5 chilled. 
That extra ts-inch is fully pressed into paper 
by the cone rise. 

Now, Jet me try to explain the behavior of 
regular loads in an ordinary gun and of above 
protected loads, to show what takes place as 
I see it. 

On ignition of powder, overcoming of in- 
ertia of shot charge produces hammer-anvil 
effect that in naked shot swells the shot col- 
umn and presses the shot into one another 
and into wall of case; but in protected shot 
it simply swells the column slightly, forces 
the shot to merely lie more snugly against 
each other without deforming, and very few 
press on the shell wall to the extent of caus 
ing visible grooves in paper. 
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(HE moving shot column encounters the 
* crimp as the first serious obstruction, 
yening of which, as shown, requires 52 
ounds in the 12-bore. This swells the shot 
lumn some more, the shot sliding on their 
rcumference, causing grinding and mutila- 
tion of pellets. In a lighter crimp and with 
srotected shot, swel:ing, grinding and deform- 
ation are absent. Moreover, ironing out the 
wrinkled and crumpled end of the opened 
crimp is some job as anyone can find out if 
he opens the crimp and tries to iron out the 
shell smooth, 

The inertia of shot charge, opening and 
smoothening out the crimp, is a necessary 
evil, and the extent of harm done can be 
somewhat regulated by wads, powder, shot 
charge, and by firmness of crimp. By good 
shot protection the evil results can be almost 
entirely eliminated. 

The effect of a regular cone that starts at 
the end of the opened case, varies with the 
load. If the shot charge is great, the shot 
column, in ironing out the crimp, shaves and 
compresses the end of case without reducing 
its own diameter, thereby filling up the cone, 
the walls of which now have to force the 
charge from large to small diameter. Here 
the shot are deformed some more and lead is 
deposited on the bore. Harm done here can 
be lessened by using a moderate shot charge 
and by longer taper in the cone. But with 
small or reduced charges, the regular cone 
does very little if any harm. Note these re- 
sults: 20-gauge, 21-inch barrel, cylinder 
bore, coned gun, 2% drams black, %-ounce 
No. 6 soft, naked, 40 yards, 42 per cent; 1.34 
drams black, .52-ounce No. 6 soft, naked, 40 
yards, 60 per cent; 12-gauge, 30-inch barrel, 
full, coned gun, 3 drams black, 1 ounce No. 
6 soft, naked, 40 yards, 62 per cent; 2% 
drams black, %-ounce, No. 6 soft, naked, 
40 yards, 80 per cent. 


HEN the case extends into the cone 

Parker fashion, the last harm described 
above is lessened, the cone being now paper 
lined so to speak. Moreover, this arrange- 
ment narrows the shot column to the diame- 
ter equal to or Jess than the barrel diameter 
thereby preventing barrel-worn shot to a great 
extent, and perhaps may be likened to the ac- 
tion of the ¥s-inch lap over the cone rise in 
my 12-gauge coneless, which will now be de- 
scribed. 

When the crimp was opened by the shot 
column, the inner diameter of end of case 
was .704, while the diameter of shot col- 
umn was .73. By shaving slightly the last 
‘s-inch and pressing the paper against the 
rise the inner diameter of fired case at its 
mouth was .72 as shown by measurements. 
herefore, the diameter of shot column was 
reduced to .72, and as the bore of barrel is 
732 the shot did not touch the sides of the 
barrel at all with the protected shot load. 
hese loads show plainly where shot do rub, 
and an examination of the barrel after firing 
clearly indicated shot streaks in the last 2%4 
inches of barrel and nowhere else. The choke 
is 698, hence .72 less .698 is .022, the real 
constriction the shot column had to undergo 
in the barrel that otherwise has .034 constric- 
tion. The 20-gauge has but .021 constriction. 

! with cases exact length of chamber in 
both the guns, the 20-bore regularly threw 
iicher per cent especially at long range. 

| regular cone in above 12, same load 
nding 1/8 or 1/7-inch into cone, I would 
ertake to duplicate the results of the cone- 
i2-gauge as given to the Captain. 
’ sum up, harm caused by regular cone 
nmaterial with small loads; and when 
extends into cone, say %-inch, the harm 
ttle even with full loads. Too much crimp 
he shell, and excessive choke constriction. 
‘rms the shot, and results in poor long- 
ze patterns as likewise low remaining ve- 
ty of shot. 
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THE 
CS aaa DEFIANCE 


A shell that 
gives a whale of 
a lot of shoot- 
ing for litrle 
money. Loaded 
with No. 2 
Smokeless pow- 
der. Suppliedin 
a variety of loads 
covering all 
shooting needs. 
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The Big Three 
of the shot-shell world 


In the eyes of shooters these three types of shot-shells 
stand supreme. The first is a powerful long-range shell for 
bringing down the high-fliers. The second is a high-grade, 
all-around shell that gives the shooter a choice of standard 
powders. The third is a quality shell at a low price. Each 
is the ultimate shot-shell in its particular class when it carries 
the US trademark — for more than half a century a guaranty 
of dependable ammunition. United States Cartridge Company, 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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A pipe-smoker 
over in Paris 
grows desperate 


Our sister republic excels in many fields of 
production, but Americans in France seem to 
retain their preference for their native smok- 
ing tobaccos. 

That seems to be the case with Mr. Park- 
hurst. He just happens to be in one of the 
few sections of the globe where Edgeworth 
isn’t. In France, tobacco selling is controlled 
by government monopoly. 

With the exception of a few countries, of 
which France is one, Edgeworth is sold all 
over the world. And so the chances of get- 


ting it wherever you go are about ten to one. 
Paris, France 

Larus & Brother Co., 

Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen: 

My last pipeful of Edgeworth went the 

way of all good tobacco some two weeks 

ago and since then I have vainly spent 

most of my spare time searching Paris 

for a further supply. 

If Edgeworth can be obtained here 
please let me know where, and I can as- 
sure you I will “publish the glad tid- 
ings,”’ as the little blue can has occa- 
sioned many a coveteous glance, and 
more than once some envious American 
has said to me, “For the love of Heav- 
en, where did you get that Edgeworth? 
[It's worth its weight in gold over here. 
I haven’t had any since the supply I 
brought over ran out.” 

I have been told that I cannot buy 
pipe tobacco from the States without 
having a special permit from the French 









government, so before I’m through | 

may have to pay 200 or 300 per cent 

duty and perhaps face prison, but it’s 
worth the risk to 
get Edgeworth— 
and after all the 
only way to. find 
out about this is to 
try. 
Sincerely yours, 


S. C. R. Parkhurst 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
that may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 


so you 


ples, you'll like 
Edgeworth —wher- 


ever and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. Write your 
name and address 
to Larus & Brother 
Company, 12J 
South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. Both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are packed in small, pocket-size 
packages, in handsome humidors holding a 
pound, and also in several handy in-between 
sizes. 

We have a special week-end-size can for 
35c that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and address 
of your tobacco dealer, too, if you care to 
add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your job- 
ber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus 
& Brother Company will gladly send you pre- 
paid by parcel post a one- or two-dozen car- 
ton of any size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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Goat Glands for Guns 


Donegan Wiggins 


N THOSE “good old days” (?) it was a 

custom, along with the spring house clean- 
ing, to have the family jewels, either the 
Bird or the Deckert, furbished up annually. 
One can just close his eyes and visualize the 
little backwoods gunsmithy, with the loung- 
ers standing in a worshipful attitude about 
Dan’] Boone, Simon Kenton, or even Lewis 
Wetzel, while he told of his past exploits or 
of new game fields he has just discovered 
“some’ers back yon.” And as the journey or 
battle was traveled or fought once more for 
the edification of the bystanders, the gun- 
smith was silently but mighty efficiently 
working over the shootin’ irons of the man 
who needed them kept in the best possible 
condition. 

Here are a few of the things he was apt to 
be engaged in: the piece dismounted, breach 
pin removed and the rifling “freshened out” 
with the lead stick, or perhaps even rebored 
and rerifled, as the soft metal of the barrels 


It was a Stevens Ideal, the old No. 44 with 
half octagon barrel, and plain trigger. Some 
miscreant had let it sit in the corner of the 
shed until the rifling had disappeared in rust, 
and the action worked hard from the red ac- 
cumulation therein. But it had a_ breech 
block that closed against the chamber with a 
rocking motion like the old Remington block, 
and the trigger pull was something to be 
proud of. And Charlie Lisle gave it to me. 

There was an old Lyman sight for the tail 
end of such an arm kicking around in my 
warbag, and tried out with this first aid to 
marksmanship, the old rifle would throw 
them in a 6-inch circle at 25 yards. One by- 
stander remarked it shot pretty well, but 
somehow, I seemed to detect something lack- 
ing in that performance. 

So off came the barrel, and rolled in stiff 
paper, wired to a board, it journeyed to Day- 
ton where one Charles Diller did his utmost; 
it was a plenty too, I'll announce. The 








Ballard rifle relined by Hopper and which is the most accurate one the writer has ever seen. 
ens ‘scope attached, containing heavy picket instead of crosshairs 


wore pretty rapidly. Touch hole bushed, pos- 
sibly with the part of a silver coin someone 
had brought over the “blue walls” in a for- 
gotten pocket, and of little use here in Kain- 
tuckee. Lock mechanism dismounted and in- 
spected, with possibly a near sear or set 
trigger spring inserted. New ramrod worked 
down in place of the one the owner cracked 
by ramming down a bullet too hurriedly 
while the Shawnee was pouring loose powder 
and a slug down his old Brown Bess from the 
fort at Detroit, preparatory to evening the 
score for the other warrior who now lay 
quiet, with the lead ball of the white man 
thru the center of his forehead. 

All in all, it was quite a chore to work 
over a muzzle-loader in the days of flintlock 
or the later percussion cap locks. And about 
every gunsmith was capable of doing a fine 
job, as it wasn’t much different from the 
building of a complete rifle, part of his regu- 
lar work. 

But today 


W HEN the Old Reliable bogs down on 

you, it’s pretty apt to mean that soon 
you'll come out of the store with a long 
package under your arm, while the old friend 
rests in the rack of second-hand arms traded 
in on new ones; and many doubloons, that the 
Lady suggests would have paid for papering 
the kitchen and hallway, repose in the dealer’s 
register. For in these progressive days, few 
indeed ever give a thought to the possibility 
of rejuvenation for the old rifle or shotgun 
that served us so well in the years past. 


another story, in truth. 


But it’s now possible to have a good many 
things done to the old-timers that will set 
them smoking to as good effect as ever they 
did; they come back, even if the owners 
can’t seem to just point them as of yore. 

| Here’s a few facts to prove our point. 


Stev- 


grooves, while shallow, were clear and well 
cut, and the old rifle placed twenty-one shots. 
the total of two “miss and out” runs, in one 
L-shaped hole at 25 yards, when Ray Retzer 
pointed it. (I can’t made it do that, under- 
stand, but he talks its language.) 

With a hooded head and aperture front 
sight, a forearm enlarged by tacking on a 
piece of heavy Jeather and taping it with 
bicycle tape, and adding a sling, that old 
rifle shoots in a way that most people classify 
with Hennesey’s giraffe, “ain’t no such ani- 
mal.” It’s just accurate enough that I class- 
ify .22 long range ammunition by the way 


that rifle puts "em home. 
I EVEN went over to Croisan Canyon, one 
Sunday morning when [ should have been 
admiring the array of beauty in the choir 
loft, and tried to put those little slugs over 
the canyon on an old stump. Experiments 
with the old Krag has demonstrated that it 
took a sight set at 575 yards to knock that 
remnant of a forest giant with issue ammuni- 
tion, which seems reliable. But the little 
Stevens with a Diller heart put ’em there reg- 
ularly, and I could call my shots in the dus! 
of the old wood road where the grouse dus! 
their feathers regularly. And the way it wil! 
throw .22 extra longs over there is wonderful. 
no less. Some day I’m going to sneak up o 
a 600 parasang military range; with tha! 
combination I believe I can do something. 
Later I found in a junk shop the remain- 
of a nice Marlin Model ’07, pistol grip 
ever thing, that a local man had loaned, an 
sold after one glance when it was returne: 
The borrower apparently thought the cleanin 
rod that was loaned with the rifle somethin: 
to whip the dog with; he surely failed to us 
it the way it was intended. Well, I g 
the rifle and started it to the relining po: 
that same afternoon, and today it goes wit 
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e to the wide-open spaces (yes, Oregon af- 

fords lots of ’em) more frequently than any 
ther of my .22s. I am a real crank on the 
lever action, considering New Haven and 
Utica the shrines of the tribe. 

One day as I passed up the McKenzie, deer 
hunting, I stopped into Art Richard’s shop in 
an alley in Eugene, and there I saw some- 
thing that made me have an awful inclination 
toward petit larceny; Art, getting tired of 
building .22 and .250 high-power pistols, 





bored up a .22 single shot Winchester to a 
38 Special cartridge, for 60 yards out-o’- | 
doors. And it was a little wonder to shoot, | 
too, but when I got back, some one else had | 
acquired my complex, and the rifle too. But | 
some day, I aim to have one of those rifles. | 


i WAS a nice Game Getter with an 18- 
inch barrel, and he was broke; I emerged 
from the dust of conflict with the gun, and | 
he with five bucks that had been intended | 
to secure me a new pair of shoes. The stock 
was missing, and I was just as well pleased; 
the rifle barrel was pitted, and the shot barrel | 
slightly roughened about the middle of the | 
tube. But the mechanism was good, and the | 
holster was likewise, and when Ralph White | 
looked thru it, he reached to the box of re- | 
chambering tools. | 

To make the tale short, it emerged from | 
his hands chambered for the .22 W. R. F.| 
and the .410 gauge 3-inch shells. Shoot; Pll | 
tell the world it will, and do mighty good | 
work at that. With the .410 barrel it seems | 
sure death for a rabbit or similar game at 20) 
to 30 yards, and with the .22 Special smoke- | 
less, it’s a mighty fine rifle at close range— | 
all the sights are good for. 

The Model 17 Smith & Wesson came to | 
live with me and was a little darling (“That | 
man Wiggins is crazy over forty-some-odds, I 
believe,” said a fellow-crank), but I didn’t 
like the hard boiled (pardon me for that, I, 
of course, meant hard cased) bullets. And as 
the .45 Autorim with lead slug hadn’t come | 
out as yet, I journeyed to Ralph’s shop, where | 
the rechambering tools live. I got away with | 
the revolver chambered for the regular .45 | 

















Charlie’s “potgun” 410 Iver Johnson cut down | 
and pistol stock added 


Colt revolver cartridge, and as Ralph used a 
new cartridge as a model for the tool, and | 
“miked” it carefully as he worked, the shells 
were accurately located with reference to the 
bore, and to this day I re gret selling that gun. 
But I had to travel, and coin was a requisite. 
But it solved a problem in my mind; the old 
War guns can shoot when they are fitted for 
lead bullet. 

; \ .455 Smith & Wesson, with the triple- | 
locked cylinder and crane, was also treated | 

same way, and today it’s really my 
rag gun.” Incidentally, it’s willed to Ashley 
''cines when I don’t hear the Legions volley | 
me, so don’t ask me what it’s worth. | 

gun went thru the World War in the 
' A. FB. and ll freely admit it’s “some 


\nd a .455 Webley, the old Mark IV with 
t barrel and parrot-beak grip, was like- 

bored out for the .45 Smith & Wesson 
ridge, or the new short .45 smokeless, and | 

its smooth double action, solidly fast- 
| breech, and short barrel, I don’t know 
ny gun I’d rather tie into trouble with, 
t offhand. Quick, short and easily swung 
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Long Range 
Accuracy 
with 
Tremendous 
Impact 








HOFFMAN 
404 
MAGNUM 


BALLISTICS 
300 gr. Bullet 2709 f.s. Vel. 4843 f.p. Energy 
460 2480 5464 


WELL-KNOWN hunter describes the 
shock of the 300-grain bullet in this Mag- 
num by saying: 


“—-the bear was literally lifted off his feet 
by the tremendous impact. I shot him at 
about 90-yard range. The bullet passed en- 
tirely through him, from right side to left, 
and he died in 21 seconds according to the 
watch in my guide’s hand. There was a 
4-inch hole where the bullet emerged.” 


With its 300-grain hollow point bullet, this .404 
Magnum is a great bear gun. It has been used 
on the largest Kodiak and has never failed to 
kill. Nor has a hunter ever lost his trophy after 
making a hit. 


With 400-grain bullet this rifle develops a ter- 
rific shock of more than 2!4 tons—5464 f. p. 
On African hard-skinned game it has proved 
to be the best killer of all the various big-game 
rifles, insuring the hunter’s safety in critical 
emergencies as well as a maximum number of 
trophies for the trip. 


We build the .404 Magnum in 834 to 10 pounds 
weight with 24 to 28-inch barrel. With its 
heaviest load, the recoil is no greater than that 
of the average 10-gauge shotgun; and the ac- 
curacy, up to 300 yards, is equal to that of the 
Springfield. 


For details on this or any other built-to-order 
arm we invite your correspondence. 


You are cordially invited to inspect 
our new factory at Ardmore, Okla- 
homa, and see the processes of build- 
ing fine arms to special order. 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY arpmoreoKLAHoma 


New York Office: 100 East 42d St. 


CWOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOQOOOOOOOQOOOOOO 














12-Gauge, Hammerless, 
Fires 6 Shots 






—— 
Oy me ELLE ORE h bh) nm: 


Marlin 


One grand gun for geese, the bag-filler for all small game, world-beating 
trap gun—the famous Marlin 43-A. 
Pattern and penetration to the limit of your shells. If you prefer the 20- 
gauge, the Marlin 44-A handles the new 2%4-inch super loads. 
Buy your Marlin today—barrel length and bore to suit. Ask your Dealer. 
Write for latest Pocket Catalog 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 75 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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‘‘Why Don’t You 
Get a PARKER?”’ 


Master workmanship in every 
detail of Parker manufacture 
produces the perfect balance and 
long range killing power that 
raises the shooter’s ability to the 
highest degree. That is why the 
biggest bag or the best score 
usually goes to the man with a 
Parker. 


PARKER TROJAN MODEL $55.0 






Other grades up to $775 
Catalog on request 


Do you want a hard shooting 
duck gun with a killing pattern | 
atanextreme range? PARKER | 
BROS. will build one to your 
order that has no superior. | 


PARKER BROS. ¢Master Gun Makers 
34 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 


Pacific Coast Agent: 
A. W. duBray, Box 102, San Francisco 


The “Old Reliable’’ 
PARKER GUN’ 


FIALA PATENT SLEEPING BAG 


Scientifically Correct 

No dead air spaces to absorb | 
moisture and odors. Every part | 
can be sunned or washed. | 
Weighs 5lbs.; warm as 30lbs. | 
of blankets. No hooks, strings | 
or crude contraptions. | 
Order Today— Price $25, 
| 


Money Back Guarantee 
















Mirakel 5x Prism Binocu- | 
lars; genuine Jena; “‘Explorers”’ | 
wt.only Soz. with case, $22.50 


Fiala High-grade .22-cal. combi- 

nation Rifle and Pistol, with $1 8 | 

3 barrels. A $30 Rifle-__- 

Camping, Hunting, Touring, Engi-| 

neering and Exploring Equipment. | 

Scientific Instruments & Microscopes 
Let us furnish estimates. 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. | 
E-25 Warren St. New York 





| gauge nicely. 





| to the mark, and accurate, it’s a gun that 


seems built for the original work that Sam 


| Colt made a revolver for; viz., self defense at 


close range. 

Incidentally, the last two pieces of gun- 
smithing will enable fellow shooters who have 
the .455s they brought home, made to use 
easily secured ammunition—cheap and effec- 
tive. It only cost me two bucks to have the 
cylinders swamped out thus, and the barrels 
are nearly enough to the .454 standard to 
handle the bullets well, I have used both 
my handloads and the factory product with 
perfect satisfaction. 


HE little shotgun had been a 14 mm., or 
32-gauge, but when it got out of the 
lathe it seemed to accommodate the 28- 
Barrel bored up a bit, and 
the chamber rebored and coned for the larger 
shells. These off-size cartridges are what 
make the sporting goods dealer wild, inci- 
dentally. Just watch him hunt vainly thru 
the shelves for .256 Mannlicher, .455 British, 
.22 W. C. F., or .25-21 cartridges, and then 
wonder why he kicked his infant child ‘or 
cooing, “Guv’ner, give us a fiver; I gotta date 
with Kuddles at the Slide Inn,” when he 
reaches his humble home that evening. 
And one day, while fighting the war once 
more with other former wearers of O. D., I 
strayed into the place where Shirley Hopper 

















Ralph White’s Luger for which he used the .303 
Savage barrel rechambered and with Lyman 
sight 


puts things on rifles, and takes other things 
out of them, to their great improvement. I 
had a Colt Lightening rifle in one hand, six 


| doubloons in the other, and trust in my heart. 


All were properly honored; that Colt shoots 
better than a new one, and I can’t figure out 
how he does it at that price. 

He then took me by the hand and lead me 
over to a rack where reposed some sporting 
Springfields, and while I didn’t fall on my 


| knees, being as stated above a lever action 


guy, still I was forced to admit they looked 
like the ones we hear of and fail to see. I 
liked the way those rifles came up to my face; 
they just seemed to jump up there and fall to 


| the shoulder like they were made for me es- 


pecially. I’m pretty near afeared I’m going 
to go foolin’ around the high country with one 
of those stocks on my old lightin’ rifle yet. 
But when he handed out a Ballard, a .38-55 
with a Hopper intestine in it, I went hog- 
wild. “Scope, set triggers, beaver tail fore- 
arm ’nd all; say, I forgot about Kentuckys, 
Martinis, Quackenbushes and all the tribe, 
and fell in love with that Ballard. The 


| groups shown may have had somewhat to do 


with this attitude of mind, but that’s that. 

When I got home and took thought, I 
robbed a good friend, and shipped the Bal- 
lard down to Alameda. Shirley kept it a 
month or so, but when it came home, oh boy. 
I managed to drive five under the space oc- 
cupied by a dollar (silver one, not a frog- 
skin) at 105 steps, and hope to do better 
when I really get in shape. Charlie Lisle has 
both a big Ballard and a Stevens No. 44% 
Ideal that were likewise operated upon, and 
I won’t tell you what I did with one of them; 
my reputation for veracity is spoiled here, but 
I may move to your home town some day, 
and don’t want to have anything sprung on 
me there. 


F EW barrels can be secured for many rifles 
otherwise serviceable; you can either 
get the gunsmith to put ’em in the action, or 
the plumber with a device for screwing in 
nickled pipe can do the trick without marr- 
ing the finish of the barrel. But then, express 
on the gun from New England here and 
hence won’t break you, and they'll target it 
for you, too, if you send it back there for the 
new barrel. I’m going to do that next time 
have a barrel to insert in the Colt “Hogleg.” 
That’s one grand old revolver, and just as 
reliable today as ever, but somehow they have 
a habit of getting a ruined bore when you 
find *em second-hand, and personally, I ain't 
agoin’ t’ try setting barrels with a pipe wrench 
in those frames no more. “They ain’t made 
fer no sich use.” The .22 Colt automatic pis- 
tol likewise better send it to the makers for 
the new tube, and then, if you ask real nicely, 
doubtless Fitz will target it in for you, and 
you can stand and think all the nice things 
about yourself instead of the pistol when 
you get two outside the black, where they 
should have all gone in the round dark spot. 
Now, I’m going to mention two jobs of 
this order that really were jewels in their 
line; one was a real rejuvenation, and one 
partial. 

It was a “Sixty-six” Winchester, the old 
brass framed rim-fire Injun killer of the old 
frontier days that the movie heroes so slan- 
derously recreate. Some gunsmith had re- 
placed the two-punch firing pin with a cen- 
ter-fire one, and altered the rifle thus to use 
the old .44 American revolver loads. It op.- 
erated and shot fairly well, too, and Martin 
shot off a toe with it to show us how smooth- 
ly it worked when pointed at his shoe. This 
was a carbine I met in Oklahoma Territory, 
and here in my home town is a rifle of the 
same sort, similarly treated. 


—_— 


ND lastly, brethren: I found it in the 

corner of the junk shop, with the bore 
closed with rust, the action working so hard 
1 feared I'd shear a pin or two opening it, 
and the stock was cracked, and held to the 
tangs with one of those brass saw escutch- 
eons. I got away with it for two pesos; | 
thought I might get some repair parts for an- 
other rifle from the wreck, never suspicioning 
it was worth anything as a shootin’ iron. 

At home I dismounted it, cleaned the lock 
and found all good save for thickened oil 
and dust. Replaced the saw fixture with the 
proper screw, and tightened up the stock, the 
dovetailing into the receiver metal at the 
grip seeming to strengthen it and take part 
of the looseness up. An express rear sight 
and an ivory bead front seemed to argue for 
some accuracy in past days, so I washed out 
the bore, first knocking out the dead flies 
and cobwebs with a steel rod, and then with 
steel wool and nitrosolvent did my worst. It 
showed grooves; shooting proved it was still 
accurate, and today its a darned good rifle. 
Somehow Winchesters don’t seem to make 
anything else. 

Up home in the rack is a little Model 120 
Remington; that gun has the features of sev- 
eral rifles on it, in one place or another. The 
patchbox of a Kentucky of the vintage of 
1820, the rear Lyman of an old Marlin, while 
the grip is decorated with a handgrip of 
mountain mahogany Frank Warren gave me 
from his stock of that wood selected for knile 
handles. The sling swivels came from the 
forty-third Winchester rifle made, and the old 
barrel, while rechambered once and now 
showing the tiny chippings all its length 
thru the bore, will still pile ’em under a 
nickle at 25 yards, with the front V-M sight 
and the Lyman with small aperture. Juok 
that rifle because it’s old, being one of ‘'1¢ 
seventy-third thousand made of that mode!? 
Well, I reckon not; soon I’m going to treat 
it to a new inner tube by Hopper, and ‘twill 
then be just as good a rifle as ever it was. 
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4A ND then one day Walter Lamb strayed 
£% into the place where Ralph White keeps 
jis pet guns. He left behind him when he 
Ww iked away a Luger pistol, caliber “lead 
pencil” on which time and Bull’s-eye powder 
had done their combined worst. Also, one 
link was somewhat damaged. But Ralph 


| skill and hopes, and fixed up the link | 


in spare time. 

[he barrel was “something else yet” as Abe | 
said to Mawruss; hopeless as they get, and | 
not another to be had. While Ralph was de- | 
bating about boring, rifling and diashies-| 


ing tools, I took the extra barrel that was | 
bored for the good old .303 Savage, and pre: | | 


sented it to him. And soon, after a session | 
with chambering tools, the lathe, and “mike 


there appeared a Luger pistol with a nicely | 
. . ! 
tapered barrel, front sight block integral, | 





+9 | 
| 


and well blued, that throws 7.65 bullets bet- | ' ~ 


ter than any other I have ever seen. 


Those narrow lands seem to bed better | 
into the soft copper case of the bullet than | 
do the wide ones of the German barrel, and | 
the fit of the bullet seems tighter, and the 
force of the explosion therefore better con- | 


fined. The chambering was also pretty close 
in the new nozzle. 
And having done all this, the proud owner 


placed a Lyman peep sight on the grip of the 
pistol. Why? 


Don’t ask me. I can’t get it 











Rifling tool used by pioneer gunsmith of Oregon 
in making and rifling the old muzzle-loaders in 
past years 


at all, but he likes its. And the way the rest 
of the gun performs certainly lends prestige 
to his fame. 

Speaking of pistols; away over East some- 
body tried to pry a rock off a burrowing 
rabbit with his .410 Iver Johnson single bar- 
reled gun; the inevitable happened, and that 
particular barrel looked like Hank Swivel’s 
celebrated musket with which he killed game 
around the corner of the barn. So Charlie 
Lisle fell heir to the remains, sans stock and 
forearm. He considered what a fine little 
auto pet that would make, and straightway 
went to work with pencil and paper to work 
out a design; how well he succeeded and the 
gunsmith wrought, are told best by a glance 
at the picture of the long barreled pisto! here- 
with. I know how it shoots, for it beats my 
Game Getter with the same load. It’s one 
dandy eradicator for pests around the place, 
I'l! tell the world. 

\lso, a hint to owners of .45 Colt Govern- 
nent model automatics; to prevent that nice 
‘bite” in the crotch of the hand, caused by 

hammer and grip safety getting fierce 

d biting you under the stress of the recoil 

reing the slide back; just file or grind off 

‘ under surface of the hammer spur, and 

u can, by a little effort and a few trials, 

t the right amount of metal removed, and 

« bruises, or even cuts, caused by the close 

ntact of grip safety and hammer spur will 

done away with. 

Don’t throw away the old pet; a little “re- 

venation” will bring it back, chances are, 

ut as good as it ever was. And maybe it 
‘'t the gun that’s failed, either. 


OLT’S accomplishments in the big game country 
are too well known to need repetition, 


When big brutes turn at bay large caliber Colts save 
lives by placing the decisive shots with telling force 
and effect. 


Many a sportsman has collected his trophies with no other 
arm than the unerring “‘Colt .45.” 


The Colt Positive Lock prevents accidental discharge. 
But when you purposely pull the trigger the Colt .45 New 
Service Model is capable of stopping any animal on the 
American continent — and making a clean job of it. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


ae Coast Semen 
. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Catalog shows the complete 
line of Colt’s Revolvers and 
Automatic Pistols. Want it? 
















THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W. Smith 


Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford to be without 
it. On sale now—Cloth, $3.10 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.75. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., DENVER, COLO. 













THE CARBIDE 


LIANT SEARCH 1, 
BR "ennieal HEAD wear” ‘ SH. 


Will attract eyes of animals as if by magic. It 
has no equal for hunting Coon, Opossum, Vermin 
. and Predatory Animals; Trapping; Camping; 
Target Practice; Archery, etc. Pure white lignt; 
shines 300 to 600 feet; will not blow out; econom- 
ical and durable. Double Lensinterchangeable 
from a floodlight to searching beam. Note the 
hinged Bull’s-eye Lens and Darkening Door. 
Reflector 3%-inch, solid nickel silver. Head Strap fits any hat or cap. 
Generator absolutely automatic; hooks over top of trousers, belt or 
pocket. Gas Hose special Non-Kinkable. Sold by leading dealers. Ask 
for the "Brilliant Search Light.’’ Name trade-marked, backed by our 
25-year reputation. We also ship direct, C.O.D., if you wish. Price delivered, $9. 75. Money re- 

















funded if not satisfied. Send for free catalog. 
Chicago, Ill. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. 508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 4 
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FOR EVERY HOUR 


the bore of the rifle. De- 
signed for field use. 
State caliber wanted. 


Anti-Rust Ropes 


IN THE OPEN 





MARBLE'S 
Cleaning Implements 


Every good sportsman knows that a dirty 
gun will not shoot true; he also knows that 
seven out of ten guns rust out before they 
wear out. 
ments, therefore, are his best assurance 
against disappointment. 


Marble’s Gun Cleaning Imple- 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


The best general purpose 
rod made. Packs in small 
space, yet when screwed to- 
gether is as firm as a one- 
piece rod. Can’t wobble, 
bend or break. Three brass 
i sections, with two steel joints 
and steel swivel at its end. 
Brass or steel, 26, 30 and 36 
inches long, $1.25. State 
caliber and length desired. 


Rifle Cleaner 


Thoroughly cleans without 
injuring the finest rifle. Re- 
moves all lead, rust, or 
powder residue. Made of 
brass gauze washers on a 
spirally-bent spring-temper- 
ed steel wire. Fits any stand- 
ard rod, 50 cents. State cali- 
ber wanted. 


Field Cleaner 


Same as rifle cleaner, with 
cords attached to each end 
so it may be pulled through 


75 cts. 
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When saturated with oil, 
prevent rusting or pitting— 
perfect protection for any 
gun. One oiling lasts a year. 
For shot guns or rifles, 60 
cents; revolvers, 30 cents. 
State gauge or caliber wanted. 


Nitro Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil keeps 
your outing equipment free 
from rust. Quickly dissolves 
residue of all powders. A per- 
fect lubricant. 2-oz. bottle, 
30 cents; 6-ounce can, 60 
cents; mail 10 cents extra. 
Sample free. 


The full Marble’s line includes 
also Axes, nives, Waterproof 
Matchboxes, Compasses, Gun Sights, 
etc. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write for catalog and _ prices. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


571 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Michigan 








Anti-Rust Rope 
816 

















The Free Pistol 


Harold B. Polkinghorn 


CCAM ATCH No. 31 Free Pistol Champion- 

ship,” so reads the program of the 

National Rifle Association. Then it goes on 
| to describe what constitutes the free pistol. 

Pistols may be equipt with set triggers. 
The weight of the trigger pull is unlimited. 
The length of the barrel is unlimited. Any 
open sights may be used, sights not necessar- 
| ily placed in front of the hammer. Attach- 
| ments to the butt for supporting the arm are 
strictly prohibited. Rather a wide range of 
limitations. 

The average American is reared on stories 
| of the Wild West and his subconscious mind 
| repels any thought of a gun that is not simi- 
lar to the one that Buffalo Bill or Billy the 
Kid carried. To them the conventional six- 
gun of the movies and its younger brother, the 
double action .38 and .44 or .45, represents 
the acme of gun construction. The time is 
here when the killer, and by that I mean 
any gun that has a barrel of less than 6 
| inches and is without target sights, is to go 





A radical departure is found in the few 
types of free pistol grips in existence. For 
these pistols it is necessary. Tracing the 
evolution of the hand gun, we find that the 
earliest pistol known, date unknown, was 
made in Pistola, Italy. These were crude 
heavy things of the wheel lock type. Prior to 
this hand guns of the matchlock type had 
been made, differing from the long gun only 
in size. Without doubt these old guns were 
much heavier than the modern hand gun. 
Being heavier and much longer with the 
weight nearly all in the barrel and action, 
the gun had a stock and grip designed by 
the makers for the easiest holding of that 
particular gun. Not much skill or imagina. 
tion would have been needed to have altered 
the wooden grips if any advantage was found. 
Consequently as long as the gun remained 
the single shot, whether matchlock, wheel 
lock or the later flintlock, the general out- 
lines remained the same. Nearly all of the 
earliest had a long curving grip with a knob 

















Knaak pistol. 


| into the discard, except for the use of the 
army and the civil police. To them a short 
gun that can be easily handled, and whose 
accuracy need not be so fine, is essential. 
No man needs a gun for home protection so 
bad that he cannot have one that also is 
capable of being shot at a target. Indeed if 
it were impossible to buy these small auto- 
matics, and the only gun available was of 
sufficiently large proportions to make them a 
decided drag on the hip pocket, the reform- 
ers would not have much to talk about. 


O COME back to the free pistol, with the 
limitations set by the National Rifle As- 
sociation the length of the barrel is limited 
only by the muscular ability of the shooter. 
Some big husky might be able to use an 
18-inch while another might be so constructed 
| as to use one of 10 or 12, 

In either case the shooter will have the 
advantage of an unlimited trigger pull and a 
grip shaped to suit him. The set trigger will 
be of as great an advantage to him as it is to 
the free rifle shot. Not only is it an aid to 
the let off but after a short practice confi- 
dence will be gained, the psychology of which 
is invaluable. 

The shape of the grip has more to do with 
the scores than the conservative pistol shot 
| will at first admit. For this pistol the design 
of the grip can run amuck thru any forms 
that the shooter may fancy. For 
| obvious reasons this grip is as 
radical a departure from the grips 
turned out by the present manu- 
facturers as the old Shuetzen 
stock was from its sporting 
brother. While individual finger 
grooves cannot be expected in 
manufactured grips, they may be 
put on grips to the order of the 
individual who expects to use the 
gun. As “no one stock fits all ~~ 





} 
| 
| 


men, so does the pistol grip need 
| to be fitted to its user. 


Rear view of Knaak 
pistol 


(Photo by courtesy of W. S. Maxwell) 


on the lower end to keep the grip from 
slipping thru the hand. In the later flint and 
early precussion period this grip was changed 
by omitting the knob on the butt. At the 
same time these guns are found to be lighter 
in that the barrel is frequently found to be 
shorter and the bore is of a smaller diame- 
ter. With the shortening of the barrel we 
find the stocks to have more curve, and in 
the Derringer type, the shortest of them all, 
with almost no weight in front of the trigger 
finger, we find a reverse curve. 


THE automatic type of grip is not that of 

comfort, but a grip shaped to contain the 
magazine and necessary working mechanism 
of a gun of this type. Thru necessity the 
length of these barrels has been kept short. 
The user of the .45 Government Model will 
say that he likes the gun and grip. The man 
who uses the Colt .38 Military will declare it 
more accurate than the heavier calibered gun. 
The reason for this aside from the lessened 
recoil is that the .38 Military Model has 
more of the weight in front of the trigger, 
adding to the steadiness with which it can be 
held. 

The old guns were more of the free pistol 
type than any that have been made in this 
country since the days of the Model 1842 
horse pistol or the later 1855 combination 
pistol and carbine. The free pistol is a 
throwback to the days when the 
user could go to the gunsmith and 
order the barrel and lock of the 
maker to be fastened to a grip of 
his design. In this respect the 
free pistol should follow its an- 
cestors, 

The ideal free pistol, like the 
Springfield rifle, should be = 
constructed as to allow any ty; 
| of woodwork that the shooter ¢ 
sires to be used. For this 2" 
action with two short tangs an! 
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the barrel as close to the hand 


| 
| 
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issible is needed. Long tangs would 
limit the shape of the grip, and a barrel with 
the axis of the bore too far above the hand 
id take away one of the chief advantages 
of the single shot pistol. 

[here are several types of free pistol now 
on the market, all made in Europe, the Euro- 
pean shooters long ago realizing the need of 
4 specialized target pistol. 


HE Venus pistol is a single shot arm 
with the Martini action, closely re- 
sembling the Adolph Martini of ten or more 
years ago. With this pistol we find a 12-inch 
barrel with the rear sight mounted in the 
rear of the Martini action, giving this dis- 
tance to the sight base. The grip is thru 
necessity that of the automatic type re- 
sembling the Luger. At first this will seem to 
the shooter the best of them all; he is used 
to the automatic grip but, after seeing and 
handling other grips he will probably decide 
differently. One more on the line of the old 
horse pistols will hang better. 
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Guns on left—top to bottom: Smith and Wesson 
10-inch new model; Remington .3l-caliber cap 
nd ball; unknown; unknown; Smith and Wes 
son .32 long; Colt .88 ‘Special Officers’ Model 
larget; Hopkins and Allen 10-inch, .22-caliber. 
Right—top to bottom: Stevens Conklin 10-inch; 
Stevens Pocket Rifle 12-inch; Fred Adolph .22; 
German 10-inch, .22-caliber; Remington cap and 
ball converted; New Service .44 Russian; Smith 
ind Wesson .88 Special with small converted 
grips. The extra barrel at the bottom is for the 
Stevens pistol at the right top 


\s we have said, the new grip will differ 
redically from the conventional grip. The 
difference will lie in such changes as the 
shooter thinks will aid him in_ perfecting 


his scores. How long can a barrel be, with 
the grips now on the market, without making 


the gun decidedly unwieldy? Let the pros- 
pective user of the free pistol try one or two 


experiments to prove the grip most congenial | 
his hand. If a small automatic is aimed | 


at an object the user will find the grip is 
01 i few degrees from the verticle. The 
ity hand can be tried next and it will be 


found that with the finger pointed at a given | 


t, the line of the grip will be nearly 
zrees angle from the verticle. By this I 
an instinctive point, the kind that you 

give if you were to suddenly see a 
point buck within 50 yards of you and 
s the other man’s turn to try his skill. 


two are different. Now try the free hand | 


with the thought that a gun of rather 
weight than usual is in the hand. None 
the single action Frontier Model with a 
inch barrel and a small bore will give the | 
ind it is not as it should be. Try to/| 
ine just how far this heavy gun will 
the angle of the hand in excess of the 
egrees. Then pull up a little and you 
the angle that is wanted. 
ven this angle the grip allows for the | 


| 
| 








PRACTICAL ADVICE 
PL 0o& in your Shooter’s Guide, Bill, and 
. see if youcan find the right thing to say.” 


The new Hercules SHOOTER’S GUIDE 
contains chapters on Better Game Bird 
Shooting, Food for Game Birds, Speed of 
Flight of Birds, Shotgun Boring for Field » 
Shooting, and Camp Food and Firewoods— 
all chock-full of unusual and useful infor-% 
mation. It is illustrated with twelve of the IR 
Bill and Jim paintings which have ap- 
“igen in sportsmen’s publications. For a & 




















ree copy, write 3 

| HERCULES POWDER CO. rs 
902 King Street . 

Wilmington Delaware ome | 








H. D. FREEMAN—Georgia’s 

new amateur champion outshot the 

best shooters in the Sunny South because 

Ithaca lock speed will improve anyones shooting 


Double Guns for game $37.50 to $700 
Single Barrel trap guns $100. ro $700 
Send for free Catalog 


Ithaca Gun Co. - Ithaca, N. Y. - Box 10 
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DUCK HUNTERS 


Something “New 
You Have Been Looking For 


Get into the duck blinds and really 
enjoy your outing this Fall. You can 
do this knowing Body-Guard Pants 
will keep you warm and dry. 


30dy-Guard Pants are made from dur- 
able, close-woven cotton duck and come 
in olive drab only. They are lined with 
waterproof balloon cloth with an inner 
shell of flannelette. These 
duck pants serve a double 
purpose, being durable 
and absolutely waterproof 
as well as a garment that 
will keep the body-heat 
in, assuring comfort for 
the duck hunter, regard- 
less of the length of time 
he must lie in blinds and, 
pontoons. 


Be sure and specify whethe? 
you wish lining sewed in or* 
detachable. The garment is 
very popular in either style. 


Price Postpaid . 50 
With am Sewed i in, “2. 50 
BODY-GUARD MFG. CO. 
200N. 4th St. Dept.A 2 St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Thermo Bottle = *v'“: 
- tionvtew of 
—it holds the heat! woons akcric 
shows how dead air 
EAD air spaces, non-con- ‘?4¢es between the 


’ cambric eiderdown 
ductors, that’s the secret of ;,, keep body heat 


success of boththe WOODS inside. 
ARCTIC SLEEPING ROBE 
and the Thermo Bottle. In the 
robe, these heat-retainersare found 
in the fluffy folds of eiderdown. 
The WOODS ROBE weighs 
less than a pair of blankets, but 
it’s as warm as ten! 





As easily ventilated asa bed 

5 Enlarged cross-section 
—snap buttons at sides and ends view of Thermo Bottle 
assure this. Moistproof; Frost- sews analogy with 
proof; Sanitary. Moderately priced (iy reF ri. woos 
and a Lifetime Service. ROBE 


beat-retaining prin- | 


You need one for your hunting trip. 


Write for FREE BOOKLET TODAY! 


WOODS MFG. CO., LTD., Dept. L 
OTTAWA, CANADA Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS 
———_ 














Brand new. Clear, white 
crystal 8-power achromatic 
lenses. French make. Cen- 
tral focusing and width 
adjustment. Large field of 
vision. Ideal for Hunting, 
Camping, Fishing, Hikes, 
etc. Guaranteed perfect. 
Well made and serviceable, 
will last a lifetime. Black 
morocco-covered body. 
Strong case and shoulder 
straps included. Orde 
today. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 


8-Power $7.50 C.0.D. 


BENNER & CO. 





D-14 Trenton, N. J. | 


| 

+muscles being-nearly relaxed. Just enough 
tension is there to keep the hand steady. The 
natural swing of the muzzle, without which 
the bull’s-eye would be easy, is noticeably 
absent. What is there is from side to side. 
Canes are not carried except by those that 
are unfortunate enough to be crippled but 
if the reader will observe someone with a 
cane with a semi-circular grip, point out an 
object with his cane, he will get the idea 
quickly. The man with the cane has his 
chdice of all possible angles yet he will al- 
|}miést invariably slip his hand forward to the 
cane proper in pointing. This allows for the 
most natural as well as the easiest possible 
hold where any weight is to be handled. 


HE pistol by George Knaak of Berlin, yes 
they spell it without the “e” in the name, 
furnishes a good example of this latter type 
of grip. The hand in holding this gun is al- 
most completely extended. The muscles of 
the forearm are stretched till there is no lost 
motion in them. Not a tiring stretch but 
the comfortable stretch that is indulged in 
in the morning. This pistol can be held with- 
out effort by a man so nervous as to think 
accurate shooting impossible. It will hold as 
steady under these conditions as the usual 
.38 Special in the hands of a good shot. The 
balance of this pistol is like that of a Win- 
chester single shot with a No. 2 barrel, near 
the middle of the fore-end, which is of wood 
as on a rifle. 
A spur trigger guard is supplied on both 
models and is a decided aid in this gun. 


The weight of the pistol is partially supported 
by the second finger and the bottom of the 
palm of the hand in such a way as to leaye 
the thumb and first finger free to hold the 
gun side-wise. The trigger finger is in a 
small groove in the right side of the grip that 
allows only the tip of the finger to move to 
set off the set triggers. The thumb rest on 
the left side is in a position that allows the 
joint of the thumb to be fixed over it in a 
way that helps to support as well as steady 
the gun. To those who have been in the 
habit of slipping the thumb up on the latch 
of the Officers’ Model, this advantage will be 
appreciated. 

Taken as a whole this type of gun fills the 
desire of the target shot as nearly as the free 
rifle fills its niche in the rifle game. 

Some cheaper types of the free pistol have 
been imported into this country. While the 
best of these is a revelation of what can be 
done for a small price, and is one of the 
easiest to hold that we had the privilege 
of examining, it fails utterly to be what it 
should be otherwise. The action is the same 
type of bolt action used in the cheap Geco 
rifles. The cocking piece is one-half of the 
bolt and about 36-inch in diameter where it 
fits into the receiver, and quite long. The 
inert weight, to be started forward by the 
comparatively small main spring, is too great. 
The redeeming feature of this pistol’s design 
is the long curved grip and an admirable set 
of set triggers. Fitted with a light cocking 
piece and a snappier main spring this pistol 


would be ideal. 





The Ballistics of the 20-Gauge 


C. S. Landis 


THE 20-gauge is the “.22 long rifle” of the 

shotguns. It is not the smallest gauge 
but it is by long odds the most popular and 
the most highly developed among the smaller 
sized shotguns. Because it is so popular and 
is made to so many variations, about any- 
thing and everything has been claimed for 
and against the 20-gauge shotgun. 

In 12-gauge, about everyone knows that the 
3-dram, 144-ounce load is the most commonly 
used and may we. be regarded as the “stand- 
ard” by which 12-gauge loads are judged by 
the layman. It is the usual quail, rabbit and 
squirrel charge. Lots of ducks and grouse 
}are killed with it in light guns, and before 
long it will likely be the popular and stand- 
|ard trap load in most places. 

It is fortunate that two loads in 12-gauge, 

3 drams or 24 grains, 14 ounces No. TW, 
chilled, and 34 drams or 26 grains and 14% 
ounces No. 6 chilled will suit the average gun 
and the average shooter very satisfactorily for 
much of the shotgun shooting in the United 
States. It would take careful selection to 
|choose two loads in any gauge that would be 
satisfactory for a larger number of people for 
a greater number of uses, but who except the 
crank shooter knows what loads to pick for 
the 20? A good many 20-gauge enthusiasts 
go to one extreme or the other. They shoot a 
featherweight gun and a light load or an over- 
weight gun and a 3-inch shell. Few seem to 
know where the average 20-gauge shooter 
comes in. What does he shoot and what does 
he get in the way of ballistics? How, a'so, 
do his loads compare in velocity with those 


of the 12? 


N ACCOUNT of small variations in 

shells, in powders, in wadding, in crimp, 
in testing guns and in the human element, 
any standard shotgun charge will vary a 
trifle when loaded by different firms and 
when tested in various ballistic stations. But 
when we take a set of ballistic figures all 
gotten together in one factory then we have 


data which is remarkably accurate when used 
comparatively, that is, one load with another. 

The following ballistic table shows the ve- 
locities developed by four of the most popu- 
lar and useful 20-gauge loads in each size of 
shot from 2s to 10s. The figures are the aver- 
age velocities over the standard testing range. 


20-GAUGE 
Average Velocity in Foot-Seconds Over a 40-Yard 
Range 
Load: 
Shot Size 2drs. 24%4drs. 2%drs. 2% drs. 
Softor Chilled 3% oz. Y oz. % oz. % Oz. 
2 951 991 971 1011 
4 913 953 933 973 
5 985 935 915 955 
6 877 917 897 937 
7 858 898 878 918 
TY% 848 888 868 908 
8 839 879 859 899 
10 802 842 822 862 


The second set of tables gives the ae 
ing ability of 20-gauge guns when using ‘ 
% and l-ounce charges in cylinder, ae, Fi 
and full choke barre!s. 


20-Gauge—% of an Ounce of Shot 


No. of 40% 60% Td 
Shot Pellets Cylinder Modified Full 
Size in charge Bore Choke Choke 

BB 37 15 22 27 
2 65 25 38 48 
4 99 39 59 74 
5 126 5O 75 94 

6 164 65 99 123 

7 218 87 132 163 
Ty 259 103 155 194 

8 300 120 180 225 
9 426 170 256 319 
10 636 254 381 477 


20-Gauge—7% of an Ounce of Shot 


No. of 40% 60% 75 

Shot Pellets Cylinder Modified Fu 
Size incharge Bore Choke Chi 
BB 44 18 26 3 
2 75 30 45 dD: 

+ 116 46 69 85 

5 147 58 88 11' 

6 191 76 114 14: 

7 255 102 153 191 
TY 302 120 181 227 

8 * 350 140 210 26: 

9 497 198 298 37: 
10 742 296 445 557 
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20-Gauge—1 Ounce of Shot 











el . 
No. of 40% % T5% > 

SI Pellets Cylinder Modified Full | Le v%™ 
Cize in charge Bore Choke Choke |} a es we 
"BB 50 20 30 - as 

9 86 34 51 65 | Pd 

{ 132 52 79 92 | - 

5 168 67 100 126 | wrt 

6 218 87 137 164 | 

7 291 116 174 223 =O 

7 345 138 207 259 | 

Sg 399 159 239 300 | 

9 568 227 340 426 | 

10 848 339 508 636 


N LOOKING over the velocity table a| 
number of things may be noticed which | 
are well worth remembering by anyone who | 
is interested in the 20. 
The 2'4-dram, %-ounce charge is the | 
standard load which develops the same aver- | 
age velocity over 40 yards with any size shot, | 


9s, 4s, 68 or 10s, as the 3-dram, 1%-ounce | 
load in the 12-gauge. The common 214-dram, | 
l-ounce load in the 16-gauge also develops | 


the same ballistics. 


The 20-gauge shooter who wants to use 


the charge which parallels the 3-dram load 


in the 12 should, therefore, use the 214-% | 
combination. He will get the same shot | 
speed, the same killing power per pellet, will | 
use exactly the same lead on crossing birds, | 
unless he swings the lighter 20-gauge gun | 
faster, and he will feel altogether at home | 


and be tickled to death because his gun and 
his shells weigh so much less. That is, he 
will be until he gets a couple of long shots 
and suddenly remembers that %-ounce of 
shot will shoot 22 per cent less shot than 14% 
ounces into every pattern or at every bird. In 
fact it will shoot just about 75 per cent of 
as dense a cluster as the standard 12 shot for 
shot, load for load, and when comparing 
similar styles of boring on account of the 
dificulty of getting a high percentage shot 
pattern with a long shot column. 

It is a silly statement to say that you can 
equal the patterning ability or killing power 
of the 12 by using a size smaller shot in the 
20. The reason for using a larger shot size 
in the 12 is only to get more range and the 
air, being utterly without feeling or sympathy 
for the small bore crank, will resist a No. 
72 shot out of a 20 just as hard as tho it 
were driven out of the vulgar old 12. 

The 20-gauge crank who trots around with 
the idea that he gets a higher velocity with 
fine shot in a 20-gauge than in a 12 fools 
himself, not the ducks. Ever since 12-gauge 
guns were designed it has been possible to 
get higher velocities than given by a 3-dram 
load by the old-fashioned habit of loading 
more powder in the shell. You can put a 
surprising amount of powder behind 1% 
ounces in a 12 before you get a 5 or 6-ton 
pressure which is not unknown in high speed 
loads in the 20. 


(BLE I gives four charges, varying 4- 
dram in powder, and %-ounce in shot, 


in turn give 20 foot-seconds higher velocity 





Longer range that 
fools the wise birds Peters “High Velocity” 


— long-range, hard- 


UCK-HUNTERS know the birds are hitting. Loaded with 


progressive burning 


getting more gun-shy and wiser every powder—12, 16 and 20 

season. You must have the best ammuni- gauges. Has all Peters 

tion, if you’re going to get a full bag on pone i Mage a 
: ¥ steel-belongs,” rive 
| heavily shot-over water. battery cup, ote: 
The longer killing-range of Peters shells fools the Peters ‘‘ Target” — su- 
wise birds that hang out a few yards beyond perior for traps or field. 
reach of ordinary ammunition. Peters exclusive Either bulk or dense 
uniform loading method, perfect shot, superior powder in all standard 
| quality felt wadding, steel head construction, and loads. Embodies all Pe- 
sure-fire, uniform ignition, produce the superior ters construction and 
| patterns and the long-range killing power that loading features. 

Got the Game. Insist on the red ® 

Use Peters shells. The line includes “High Ve- brand. 

locity”—a superior long-range shell. The H. V. y sevrrarom 


shell is a real leader in its class—just as Peters 
“Target,” “Victor” and ‘“‘Referee” shells domi- PSaS 
nate their respective classes. Whatever load you — —§ A 
want or whatever cartridge is needed ask for : 1 
Peters—the Worid’s Finest Ammunition. 











THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. A-43 


Cincinnati, Ohio Free ammunition in- 
New York San Francisco formation on request 


EIERS 


AMMUNITION 


Look for the Peters advertisement 
in the next issue. 











which successively, if chosen to do this each | , 
fo | OUD emma mee — - P) - — ccm accom: GE) 


than the preceeding combination. They vary | 
from the light 2-dram field load designed for | 
the 5 to 6-pound cheap field guns, to the | 


|Browning Automatic Shotgun 
12 and 16 Gauge 


heavy 2%-dram duck load which averages | 
* foot-seconds over 40 yards with %-ounce | 
ot f | 
_ Three and one-fourth drams and 1% ounces | 
in the 12 will do exactly the same thing all | 
the way from 2s to 10s and will shoot 25 per | 
cent closer patterns not because the 12 is | 
bore| closer but because of the shot charge 


differences. Use 144 or 1% ounces of shot 
12 and the difference runs up to 37% 
per cent. 

there is the situation. We can’t have 
0 ike and eat it. There is no way to 
‘he game. It is a perpetual question 
ncing weight of gun and shells against | 
I n requirements if we must choose be- 


t the 20 and the 12. 


ar 0 


remaining velocity is not a matter 








All Stocks and Fore-ends Checkered 
The Browning has proven its worth in every country in the world, en- 
joying possibly a wider distribution than any other make. Strength, ease 
of operation, balance and dependability have given it a pre-eminent place 
in the field of sport. 


BROWNING ARMS COMPANY OGDEN, UTAH 
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The Latest Cy 


WEBLEY & SCOTT 
Arm is This 


powerful, accurate air pistol. It teaches how | 
to shoot almost as well as practicing with | 
any firearm. Has the balance and feel of an | 
automatic pistol. At 10 yards it will group 
its heavy lead pellets within an inch. A} 
thousand shots cost only about $2. It has | 
power enough to kill small game. 


Fun for you, and your wife; and a necessary | 
education for the boys and girls. No aed 
needed for its use. 
This rifled air pistol is a high-grade product | 
in every respect, made by England’s leading | 
arms factory. Its safety and accuracy are| 
absolutely guaranteed. Calibers, .177 and| 
.22. See this gun at your dealer’s—or send | 
$15 money order for direct shipment to you | 
by mail, with cleaning brush and supply of| 
pellets included. 
Manufactured by WEBLEY & SCOTT, 
Ltd., for over 150 years leading English 
makers of Shotguns, Double Rifles, Auto- 
matic Pistols and Revolvers. 


Sole U.S. Agents 
THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY 


100 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Opposite Grand Central Station 








MAGNUM 12 BORE 

WILDFOWL GUNS 

Outshoot All 
Others 


Effective range, 80 


to 100 yards. 
M@ (3" shell,1%20zs. shot) 


Send for Illustrated Catalog giving full par- 
ticulars. Testimonials from all over the 
world. 

G. E. LEWIS & SONS, Gun and Rifle Works 


Established 1850 Birmingham, England 
Or apply MESSRS. VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc., New York 


HOFFMAN 


0 Minute 
GUN BLUEING 


This is the blueing used by the Hoffman 
Arms Company on all fine built-to-order arms. 
Recommended by paves tow nsend Whelen, Capt. 
Crossman, Chas. Landis, Capt. Askins and every 
arm expert and authority in the country. Don’ t 
risk dis¢ appointme nt with a worthless ‘‘laequer’”’ 
or ‘‘paint’”’ under the name of blueing. Hoffman 
Gun Blueing is the only solution on the market 
for 5 years, sold under a money-back guarantee. 
Anyone can do a beautiful cand lasitionts tool blue- 
ing in 20 min, by following the simple directions. 











Send money order for $2.50 for bottle—enough to blue 6 
guns. Money back if not satisfied. 


HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO., ARDMORE, OKLA. 


GCOMWOOOOOOOOOOOOOOGO 


JOSTAM 
SPONGE 
RUBBER 
RECOIL 
PAD 











Pat. April 10, 1917 
Softest pad made. Order from dealer or direct. 


Black, 1-Ply, $1.50; 2-Ply, $2; 3-Ply, $2.50; Red 


Sponge, 50c extra. 
JOSTAM MFG. CO. 


5252 Broadway CHICAGO, ILL. 











| proportional. 


| ters of the 
| to use loads in a 10-gauge which on the sur- 
| face would seem comparable to the 
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of using more shot or of having a trifle high- 
er muzzie velocity. It is a question of using 
larger shot. 

Take any one of the loads in the velocity 
tables and you will see at a glance that on 


average velocities over 40 yards, which are 
actually remaining velocities at about 23 


yards, the 2s will outspeed the 8s by over 
100 foot-seconds and the farther they get 


| away from the gun the more they will in- 


crease this advantage. 

Muzzle velocities of all shot sizes of any 
load are almost exactly equal and the only 
reason that 4s are moving faster than 7s at 
20 yards, 40 yards, 60 yards, or 80 yards is 
because they weigh more in proportion to the 
space they displace. They buck the wind bet- 
ter and they penetrate better, not on account 
of greater initial speed but on account of 
greater weight and a greater retained veloc- 
| ity. It’s merely the old idea that you can 
throw a stone farther and faster than you 
can throw a feather. 


HE fact that a heavier projectile is the 

more effective was once impressed on me 
very forcibly when I was about 15 years old. 
I then had ambitions to be a baseball pitcher 
and being essentially a fast ball artist I was 
warming up against the side of my grand- 
father’s corncrib. “Our” team possessed but 
one catcher’s glove, which was otherwise oc- 
cupied, and the other players refused to catch 
fast balls with the bare hand. The corncrib 
withstood all the inshoots, outcurves and 
“spitters” successfully until my brother ap- 
peared with a small cannon ball or solid shot 
about 2 inches in diameter—a relice that he 
had found. He lent this to me and in trying 
to make a dent in the end of the corncrib | 
threw the iron sphere completely thru the 
corncrib door. It not only went thru but 


| snapped off the solid 1x3-inch inside brace 
| and demolished the 


frame. This unexpected 
demonstration of how weight and remaining 
velocity determines striking energy has nev- 
er left my mind. Its effect being strengthened 
by the memories of what grandfather said 
and did when he saw the remains of the door. 

Patterns of the 12 and the 20 are almost 
directly proportional as the shot weights are 
It is harder, of course, to get 
an even and regular pattern in a full choke 
20 than in a full choke 12, but one of the 
advantages of the small gauge gun is that 
higher pressure loads may safely be used in 


light guns than in light 12 and 10-gauge 
guns. While the pressure per square inch 


may be higher in the 20, the total pressure in 
pounds on the face of the breech block or the 
face of the standing breech is !ess because 
the pressure area of the head of the larger 
gauge shell is so very much greater. Similar 
areas are to each other as the squares of like 
dimensions, for instance, the interior diame- 
shells. This is why it is not safe 


recent 
maximum loads put out for the 20 and the 
12. Compare the heads of 10 and 20-gauge 
shells to drive home this fact. 

When using 6s or smaller, every size or half 
size decrease shot size results in a very 
decided increase in the number of pellets in 
the charge. There are almost double the 
number of 8s as compared to 6s in any shot 
load or pattern. The advisability, therefore, 
of using 6s or smaller in any shotgun under 
the 16-gauge need hardly be stressed. In any 
case the gun of medium weight and sensible 
proportions and a properly designed charge 
of moderate ballistics will come closer to 


making the 20-gauge popular than the pur- 
chase of any of the extremes which cannot 
help leaving the impression that the 20 makes 
a fine 20 but a mighty poor substitute for 
either the heavy 12 or the light .410. 


More Power in the .22 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like ty ge 
a little advice from you on a subject tha 
I have never seen discussed in the columns 
of Outdoor Life, or elsewhere. 

I would like to know the most “approved” 
method of hunting prairie dogs. By this | 
mean the best manner of getting within range 
of them. 

I have located a small colony of them and 
yesterday a friend and I went out to see wha; 
we could do for them. We returned with the 
firm conviction that we knew less than noth. 
ing about how to shoot them, successfully. 
They seem to be too wild, as we couldn’ get 
within less than about 125 yards of them. We 
then decided to sit quietly until some of them 
came out, but that didn’t do so well as they 
seem to have an uncanny sense of danger. 
Then we hid in the adjoining woods and 
waited for developments, but it seems that 
they had gone down to stay. We returned 
very much disappointed, and with no prairie 
dogs, altho my friend hit two. These scram. 
bled down into their burrows before we could 
get to them. 

My friend was using his Remington .22 
automatic, the one that handles the .22 long 
rifle shell. He was using hollow points, i 
was armed only with a pair of binoculars 
and a .22-caliber 10-inch target pistol. I didn’ 


intend to try to shoot any prairie dogs with 
this pistol. 








Suggested improvement for .22 long rifle bullet, 

showing (1) bronze cone Se A a flat nose, (2) 

soft lead bullet and (3) a cavity in center behind 
cone 


| have a Marlin .22 No. 39 lever action 
rifle equipped with a Lyman No. 103 rear and 
Lyman combination front sights, and | had 
thought that I would be able to use it to good 
advantage on prairie dogs, using hollow 
points, of course. But I have abandoned 
that idea, permanently! I have always real- 
ized that the .22 was inadequate for small 
game at long range, but I thought that if one 
was careful to place his shots, he could make 
some sort of showing. I am fully convinced 
that I need something of greater power and 
flatter trajectory, and, after “looking them 
over” I believe that a .25-20 or a .32-20 will 
be just about what I need. I rather prefer 
the .32-20. What do you think about it? | 
believe that with the new high-velocity loads 
the trajectory will be flat enough for the kind 
of shooting that I will do. I can get the 
Remington pump action .32-20 with a 24-inch 
barrel. [ would not consider anything under 
a 24-inch barrel, as I believe that you are 
absolutely right about the superiority of a 
longer barreled gun. Of course, it could be 
overdone, and sometimes it is. 

I would like to know whether you think 
that the action on this Remington model is 
durable, and whether you think that it would 
function well with reloaded ammunition. 
shall do some reloading, altho I probably 
will not attempt high-velocity loads. I would 
also like to know if you think that the take- 
down system will be satisfactory ? 

This Remington rifle has the same pro} 
tions as their .22 repeater, and is also about 
of the same weight. It is built strong en: igh 
to handle the .32-20 dependably? [I will equip 
it with Lyman sights, if I get it, as | find 
that I can do much better with them. 

I have been very interested in your arti 
cles, and also those of your correspondent. 
Mr. Gillies. I think that he is a very inter 
esting writer and I have learned a great ‘eal 
about .22-caliber rifles from his articles. | 
also have a few ideas about improvements 


Or- 
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that could be made in the .22 long rifle cart- 
ridge. It seems to me that the only way to 
improve it’s killing power is to speed it up 
as much as the twist in the barrels will per- 
mit, without sacrificing accuracy. And then 
the bullet must be improved, also. It seems 
to me that the killing power could be in- 
creased considerably if it was made with a 
bronze cone set in the front end with a hol- 
low space at the point of the cone in center 
of bullet similar to the Remington bronze 
point expanding bullet. If the front of the 
bullet could be made flat, and the bullet was 
made of rather soft lead it seems to me that 
it would upset much better than the hollow 
points do. Together with an increase in ve- 
locity, | imagine that it would be much more 
effective on small game. 

One thing is certain, tho. Any improve- 
ments that are made in the .22 long rifle 
cartridge must be made without altering the 
diameter or length of the case. The reason 
for this is obvious. There are many thou- 
sands of .22 rifles in use today; these rifles 
could not handle any special bottle necked 
shell. however efficient it might be, and it is | 
foolish to imagine that the owners of these | 
rifles will scrap them or have new barrels | 
fitted and the magazines and action changed | 
to handle some special shell. And until the 
great majority of shooters who use the .22 
long rifle shell change their guns or buy new 
ones to accommodate the new shell, it will 
be entirely too expensive to use. There would 
have to be an enormous amount of the new 
shells being used before the ammunition 
manufacturers could possibly sell them at the 
price of the long rifle shell, or even reason- 
ably higher. And until they were reasonably 
cheap and easily available, comparatively few 
would use them. But I do think that the 
shell will be improved, and I shouldn’t be 
surprised to see some enterprising ammuni- 
tion maker announce an improved .22 in the 
next year. Watiace Dancy. 

Okla. 

Note—Where prairie dogs are scarce and 
have been much molested, you can’t expect to | 
kill them except at long range. You might occa- 
get up close for the first shot, but that 
would be the last shot you would get for a good 
while. Better try getting within about 100 yards, 
hiding well, and never show yourself after firing 
the shooting is done. Those fellows have 
atience than you have and will outwait 

once killed six in half a day with a .22 
sut it was in a section where the dogs had 
een bothered and there were thousands of 








sionally 
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them. The smallest gun which can be used effec- 
vely is the .25-20. I prefer the .25-20 Hi-Speed | 
) the 82-20 Hi-Speed because I think it a little 


more accurate. I own one of these Remington 

les, using Hi-Speed ammunition and it is a fine 

gun for shooting at unknown ranges up to 100 

yards or more. Using the Hi-Speed ammunition 

l | by Remington, I have kept ten shots in 

ring at 100° yards, really in a 234-inch 

gun seems well capable of doing that kind 

[ couldn’t obtain equal accuracy from 

32-20, tho the fault may have been mine or 

In not have had a barrel up to the standard. 

Any! from my ,own experience I prefer the 

25-20-60, which ought. to do the business for 

I have never had any fault to find 

take-down of this gun. It is rigid when 

ther, and I use the gun with Lyman 

r peep and front bead. I expect the 

22 to be developed one of these days 

t that it will demand a new gun. The 

is not willing to buy a new gun will 

f luck, I am afraid. Not much can be 

the long rifle shell, in the way of 

t up that has not already been done, 
rs.—Editor. 


prairie gs. 





That New .22 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read your article 
in the May number of Outdoor Life on the 
Proposed new .22 cartridge and also a number 
of other articles on the need for a new .22 
‘ cartridge with more power than the 
le. so here goes for my opinion on the 


is certainly room for an improved .22 
small game cartridge, as the long 
es much to be desired. The same is 


You can now learn to be an expert 
taxidermist during your spare time in 
your own home. Easily and quickly 
learned by mail. 


Learn to mount all kinds of birds, animals 
game-hea fish —tan furs and skins an 
make beautiful rugs and robes. Be a taxi- 
dermy artist. Preserve your finest trophies. 
Save taxidermists’ bills. Double your interest 
and pleasure in hunting and fishing. 

Decorate your home and den with nature’s 
finest art. Most interesting art in the world 
and positively learned with ease by men, 
boys and women. Success guaranteed. 

Our lessons are complete, simple and easily 
understood. Written so YOU can learn taxi- 
dermy RIGHT and in a short time. 


os 
Make Big Money! 
Sell your mounted trophies. Mount for others. Big 


on the side, for guns, traps, books, vacations and 
luxuries. One student writes, ‘‘I have made over 


Hunters — Trappers — Fishermen 
Mount Your Own Specimens! 


4 Twenty years in business. 
Old Reliable School Over 75,000 graduates, 
among the best sportsmen, trappers and nature lovers 
every where. The only Taxidermy — = the world. 


n an 
taught in 40 complete lessons. You NEED Taxide a 
Investigate TODAY. Send the coupon! seas 


“How to Learn Taxidermy.” This 32 
page finely illustrated book will be sent 
for a short time ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
dozens of paotes of beautifully mounted speci- 
mens. Tell 

how to become an expert taxidermist. 
hunter, fisherman, trapper and nature lover 
should by all means have this book. Send for 
it TOD. 
s. M If you delay 
demand. Turn your spare time into cash. Earn money COUPON and mail it to us at once. No obliga- 
tion whatever. SEND THE COUPON. 


bBe a Iaxidermist 


Learn by Mail 





Write for 
FREE 


Taxidermy 
BOOK 























test methods 








forFREE Book 


Shows 
s all about this unique school and 
Every 


AY. Don’t delay but SEND NOW. 
ou may forget it, so CLIP THE 





$850 in spare time from taxidermy, since taking 
your lessons.”’ You can do the same. 


Learn Field Taxidermy 


Many valuable trophies are lost because they are not 
handled properly when killed. Our lessons cover this 
subject thoroughly and teach you how to take care of 
the skins in the field so that they can be mounted per- 
fectly later on. This is of vital importance to every 





= 


sportsman. Send the coupon today. 








Free Book Coupon 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
64-F Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebr. 





Send me, absolutely free, your illustrated book 
**How to Learn Taxidermy.’’ No obiigation. 
ip ddiaivedssgeadkivedaseedendadacauia ° 
“Be Wise” 
Matha ddtuksccddecescaccansdcectsacce 





Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. 


THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W. Smith 


This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford to be without 


it. On sale now—Cloth, $3.10 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.75. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., DENVER, COLO. 








h both the .25 rim-fire and the .22 





-—PIMPLES— 


Blackheads—Acne Eruptions 


Now Are Easily Removed at Home at a Smail Cost! 


Banish those unsightly blemishes easily and quickly 
by using “CLEAR-TONE”—a simple home treat- 
ment that has cured chronic cases of long years 
standing. Use like toilet water. Leaves the skin 
clear, smooth and without a blemish. Has mademany 
friends with men, women and children. Elegant 
for men after shaving. If you have Pimples, 


¥ Send name toda 
F R E. E & 


E.S.GIVENS ~' 


for FREE Booklet, ‘“‘A CLEAR-TONE SKIN,” telling how I 
cured myself after being afflicted for 15 years. 
one has to endure with a bad complexion. 
CLEAR YOUR SKIN OF THE ABOVE BLEM 


138 Chemical Bidg. 


Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or 
body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Oily or Shiny Skin—never mind how bad-— 

“CLEAR-TONE” has cured the worst cases I ever saw. 
Endorsed by druggists, physicians, skin specialists, barbers 
and over 100,000 Men and Women test cases, whosucceeded 
with “CLEAR-TONE” after failing with everything else. 


And I know every embarrassment 
$1,000 COLD CASH SAYS ! CAN 
ISHES. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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A FREE BOOK 


That Brings You Hope, Strength, 
Happiness and Success 
This is one of the most valuable exposes 


of vital,inside secretsofthe human body andthe 
means of developing ro- geet 
y «tt ro 








bust manhood ever pub- 
lished. 


It is the result of a 
lifetime of experience in 
re-making men, of re- § 
claiming human wreck- & 
age, of experimenting, 
proving and finally lay- 
ing down easily under- 
stood principles that en- 
able anyone to acquire 
muscular development, bod- 
ily vitality,increased capac- 
ity for the exercise of every 
bodily activity. 

I’ve spent 25 years of 
my life learning HOW 
weak, ailing, hopeless men 
can Come Back; regain lost 
health, strength, vigor and 
vitality;and nowI! am ready 
to give my fellow men the 
results of my quarter cen- 
tury study, research,investi- 
gation and experimentation. 
This I have embodied in my 
amazing treatise which I 
send free—the Promotion 
and Conservation of Health, 
Strength & Mental Energy. 


Use the coupon below— 
write for your book today. 
LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Special- 
ist for Over 25 Years 








STRONGFORT 
The Perfect Man Dept. 4], Newark, N. J., U.S.A, 


FREE CONSULTATION 


Mr. Lionel Strongfort, Dept. 41, Newark, N. J. 

Please send me absolutely free enlightenment on the 
Promotion and Conservation of Health, Strength & 
Mental Energy. I enclose a ten-cent piece (one dime) 
to help cover postage. 


Age 
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Just the book 
i] from which you 






Hunting, Camp- 
ing and Outing 


you. 


THIS BOOK is a 
regular bargain dis- 
play. Itshows how 
much you can get for your money. It gives 
you details of the very best and latest in modern 
rifles, shotguns, small arms, ammunition, tents, 
stoves, boats, outboard motors, hunting apparel 
and sportsmen’s accessories of all kinds. It con- 
tains valuable information of ballistics and trajectory 
of firearms. 


Write fora copy today. It is free. 


P. VON FRANTZIUS 


608 Diversey Pkwy. 0od-1110 CHICAGO, ILL. 


OUT Q SITE Landing Net 
OU of your way while — and 


fishing; no dangling net to catch in brush. 
Most convenient, compact and simple in 
operation. Net telescopes into aluminum 
weer, handle. Weigh 8 oz. Snaps 

_ into position with a flip of the wrist; 


: never sticks, fouls. Thr d 
Sea 


ANGELUS MFG. 










- co. 
Beck. 353 Bradbury Building 
if not Los Angeles, Calif. 

Satisfied <= (Agents Wanted) 


SPortT MANUAL 


can pick what-| 
ever you want) 
for any kind of a | 


Trip. The prices | 
will astonish) 





W. R. F., which are about the only other 
low priced small game cartridges. The main 
trouble with the .22 long rifle is its rainbow 
trajectory and insufficient power, altho its 
killing power is not so bad at short range 
with the ho'low point bullet, provided it is 
used only on game which a gun of its power 
can reasonably be expected to kill. The .25 
rim-fire has better killing power, but its tra- 
jectory is very little flatter than the long 
rifle and it costs twice as much. However, 
at present it is probably the best cartridge 
of the three for small game. The .22 W. R. 
F. likewise has a high trajectory and rather 
poor accuracy in comparison with the long 
rifle. However, in my opinion, it has two 
advantages over the long rifle as a small 
game cartridge. One is the flat nosed bullet 
and the other is that the bullet is inside lubri- 
cated. I suppose the last statement will make 
a lot of fellows “rare right up” but I don’t 
think the outside lubricated bullet has any 
place on a hunting cartridge, altho there is 
no disputing its advantages for target work 
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Tov.—Improved .25 bullet suggested by Dr. Mal- 
colm Dean Miller. Left.—Regular .22 W. R. F. 
bullet. Right.—Suggested .22 W. R. F. bullet 
modified from the .25 rim-fire shown above. The 
bore diameter (.226) is carried far enough for- 
ward of crimping groove to touch lands. Groove 
diameter (.220) to ride on lands. The only 
change, outside of the reduced size, from the .25 
suggested by Dr. Miller, is the hollow point and 
the use of two lubricant grooves instead of one. 
Note that when either bullet is seated to the 
crimping groove, the over-all length of the shell 
will be about the same so that it will work in 
repeaters. However, the suggested bullet does 
not enter the case quite so far, making a little 
more powder space 


where the shells are carefully handled. I 
think there is a lot of difference in the ac- 
curacy of the long rifle on the target range 
and after it has been carried around for a 
time in the user’s pocket, and maybe dropped 
in the dirt while filling the magazine. Also 
in very cold weather the grease on the long 
rifle freezes and after a few shots it is very 
difficult to get a cartridge into the chamber. 
I know many fellows who shoot the smoke- 
less, greaseless shells in cold weather and put 
up with less acuracy and killing power and 
corrosive fouling. However, as it is now load- 
ed I don’t think the W. R. F. is worth the 
extra price charged for it. The .25 rim-fire 
and the .22 W. R. F. are both under the dis- 
advantage of a small variety of guns adapted 
to them—in the .25 only the Marlin pump and 
in the W. R. F. the Winchester 1890 and the 
Remington 12C (I am speaking of repeaters 
only). Personally I like the .25-20 with re- 
loaded shells for small game, but the factory 
cartridges are too expensive and only a small 
percentage of shooters reload shells. The .32- 
20 is all right, too, if you want to reload am- 
munition. 

In the preceding paragraph I said that the 
killing power of the long rifle wasn’t so bad 
with the hollow point bullet, but there is a 
fly in the ointment, any way around this part 
of the country. This is that the hollow points 
can’t be had as a rule outside of a fair sized 
city—the small dealers very seldom carry 
them. For this reason if a new cartridge is 
put out I should like to see in hollow points 
only, as then you could always get them. Any 
game which is big enough to need the pene- 


tration of the solid bullet is too big 
.22 rim-fire, and the new cartridge is 
for hunting exclusively, as the long riff 
be improved on for target work. 

If we can’t have an entirely new cartridge 
maybe one of the old ones could be improyeq 
to fill the place. The .22 long rifle has aboy 
reached the limit of its development as far a 
power is concerned, but how about the .2 
W. R. F. or .22 Special as it is generally 
called? This cartridge has been let alone 
ever since it was first put out and very little 
attention has been paid to its “education” 
The accuracy might be improved by a differ. 
ent design of bullet and at the same time the 
velocity might be increased. The inside |ybji. 
cated style of bullet is capable of fine accyr. 
acy if designed right—notab!y the .25 rim. 
fire as loaded by Remington, which is claimed 
to give l-inch groups at 50 yards. That ough 
to satisfy anyone, and if it can be done with 
the .25 rim-fire why can’t it be done with the 
.22? I believe that most of the mediocre ge. 
curacy of the W. R. F. is due to the design 
of the bullet, which tapers straight off from 
the mouth of the case. A bullet which has 
section of bore diameter protruding from the 
mouth of the case so as to center the bullet 
in the rifling ought to help. 

Some time ago I read an article in Outdoor 
Life (October, 1923) by Malcolm Dean Mil. 
ler, M. D., on the .25 rim-fire, in which was 
a drawing of a suggested bullet for this cart. 
ridge. If this bul'et were made on a smaller 
scale for the .22 W. R. F. with hollow point 
it ought to be just the thing. The rather 
full front of this bullet would make quite a 
bit of air resistance, but this would not mat: 
ter much at small game ranges. If this bullet 
were made in the same proportions as the 
suggested .25 bullet and with hollow point, 
it would probably weigh about 40 grains in 
.22-caliber. This bullet would be a litt 
shorter than the regular 45-grain bullet, but 
being seated so as to make the overall length 
of the cartridge the same would leave a little 
more powder space. 

According to a table which I have, the 2 
W. R. F. Lesmok gives a pressure of 14,500 
pounds with a velocity of 1,100 foot-seconds, 
whi'e the smokeless load gives a pressure of 
18,000 pounds with a little less velocity. It 
might be permissible to raise the pressure of 
the Lesmok load to that of the smokeless and 
this, with the lighter bullet and slightly in- 
creased powder space migh permit quite 
increase of velocity, say to around 1,400 foot: 
seconds. This would give an energy of abou! 
175 foot-pounds and a trajectory of between 
2.75 and 3 inches at 100 yards. This would 
be quite an improvement over the 112 foot 
pounds energy and 4.5-inch traj ‘tory of the 
improved long rifle. 

The sort of cartridge I have outlined may 
not appeal to some people at all. They ar 
just my personal opinion on the subject of 
small game rifles and if everybody thought 
the same it would be some world! 

I should like to see a couple of new rifes 
—a bolt action and an automatic—put out {or 
the .25 rim-fire or the new .22 cartridge if i! 
ever comes out. There are a lot of us who at 
not very enthusiastic over the pump actiol. 
which is at present the only .25 rim-fire re 
peater. The bolt action should be somewhtt 
like the 52 Winchester only lighter and with 
a 24-inch tapered barrel and a magazine that 
will hold a lot of shells instead of the bo 
magazine. This last would also apply to th 
automatic. Of course, you can carry ext! 
box magazines but that is a nuisance. Whe! 
I fill up the magazine on a .22 I like to be 
able to forget about it for a while. | wou! 
like it to have a tubular magazine in 
stock. I wonder why some manufacturél 
doesn’t dig up the design of magazine used 
the old Evans repeating rifle and adayt 1! ® 
a .22. It would not be very large i{ ma% 
for the .22 or .25 rim-fire cartridge and # 
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would surely hold a bunch of shells. As you 
maybe know this was a sort of tubular maga- 
zine in the stock which contained four rows 
of shells. There is no magazine follower, the 
whole inside of the magazine revolving and 
feeding the shells by means of spiral runways 
on the inside of the magazine. Besides its 
large capacity this form of magazine has the 
advantage that soft lead bullets are not bat- 
tered up when run thru it. If a rifle like 
this should be made it ought to be so designed 
that peep or telescope sights can be mounted 
easily, and should have a real pistol grip 
stock. 

The main thing in a small game rifle is first 
to have it sighted in exactly with the ammu- 
nition you intend to vce at a certain range— 
say 60 yards for the .22 long rifle. Always 
use the same brand of ammunition and if for 
anv reason you change to another brand try 
the rile from a good rest and see if its sight- 
ing needs to be changed. After you get your 
sights set leave them alone and shoot enough 
so that you know how much to hold over or 
under for ranges shorter or longer than that 
for which the sights are set. 

S. Dak. CurFrorD LitTLECHILD. 





That .22 Magnum—Some Opinions 


Last month we printed a number of letters 
giving suggestions for an improved small- 
game rifle, which were received in response 
to an article in our May number entitled “A 
Magnum .22-Caliber Rifle” by Captain As- 
kins. It is impossible to print more than a 
small part of the correspondence received, 
but we believe the following will be interest- 
ing to those who are looking for a more pow- 
erful small-game gun: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I am not in favor of 
any more .22s for any kind of hunting. They all 


leave too many cripples. My smallest load for 
the smallest game is a reduced .30 load about 
equal in power to the .382-20. The .32-20 with a 
pointed bullet would be almost my ideal for 
game like squirrels and rabbits. 


Since loading cartridges is only a little less 
fun for me than firing them I shall continue to 
show very little interest what the cartridge com- 
panies are bringing out except as to cases, bullets, 
etc., and shall probably fail to be convinced that 
they can do any better job than I can in putting 
ammunition together. 

I shall not bother you with any stories of the 
things .22s have (not) done for me. It would 
take too long and I don’t like to bring up ‘‘vain 
regrets.” Suffice it to say I am soured on the 
whole .22 tribe and should be sorry to see any 


more of them. E. G. ROGERS. 
Fla. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In all your discussion 

ol new .22s, old .22s, .22 short, long, etc., you 

a never mentioned the Winchester Special 

Model 90 


[ just wish to say that I am under the im- 
Pression that it is the best thing that I have 
had a chance to use along the .22 line. I have 
used it chiefly on prairie dogs and rabbits, also 
tor shooting Mexican blue quail, which by the 


Way, far more sport in my mind than shoot- 
ing them with a 12-gauge cannon—less recoil, 
smoke and noise. It always makes .clean kills 
and 1 it doesn’t “connect” I believe it is al- 
Ways 1 fault. I have shot the gun with vari- 
ous tridges, such brands as one can pick 
op e€ nearest store, also with the factory 
sight ERASMUS W. WILLIAMS. 
\ x 
Outdoor Life:—I read the articles on 
une .22-caliber “magnum” rifle with a great 
ae nterest. I have wanted an arm that 
b ndle a cartridge like Captain Askins de- 
r more than twenty-five years. 

: never used the .22 long rifle cartridge 
~ shooting. I used a single shot Stevens 
a ire most of the time and did a little 
: with the .22 W. R. F. 1890 model, but 


ridge is too light for small game. I lived 
ng five years and tried the .22 W. R. F. 
dogs. One day I stood in one spot and 
en shots at dogs and only killed two of 
I hit nearly every dog I shot at but 
got into their holes except two. I be- 
vould be better to have the new cart- 








They’re Hovering Over 
{, the Marshes Now 


f AME BIRDS are pausing now in their long 
} ee 7 flight South— pausing, but wary and mighty 
} fast on the get-away. In a flash they’re out of 
e AN range of the ordinary shotgun. 


“>a You’Ill have time to meet that challenging whirr, 
though, and to get in a killing charge if you shoot 


nq ¥& 
Y y the new 
Y, L.C. SMITH LONG RANGE GUN 


It is chambered for the modern high-power 3- 
inch shell, is specially bored to a longer, tapering 
choke, is effective always at nearly double the usu- 
al shotgun range, and makes clean kills consis- 
tently at 80 yards. 





ites! vs LT A! Your dealer ought to have this gun in stock. If 


= == yf Wye “4 not, write direct for Catalog K-323. 





HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


McDONALD @& LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


EXPORT OFFICE: 50 Church Street, New York City 
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IF you would purchase a good gun n 


ELL US what specifications you prefer; our experts will show 
you how V. L. & D. Francotte, the marvelous, hand-made 
Belgian Gun will meet them and more. The prices are American. 


Send for book ‘GUNS’ or visit our Gun Room 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR FRANCOTTE GUNS 


HUNTING Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


FH SCHAUFFLER . Presidents E 
eer 349 MADISON AVENUE Dept. 
CAMPING New Yorn City 

















- IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN 


New 8mm. GEWEHRFABRIK 
TELESCOPE MAUSER 







With fine Gerard 6x Scope, 
23" barrel, 67% Ibs., 5-shot magazine. Accurate. 
Powerful. Dependable. 8mm. calibre only. 


Last chance to own one of these fine outfits at this low price, as lot is nearly gone and no more can be 

had. We have sold over 350 to satisfied customers from Maine to Alaska. Names of owners in your . 

locality on request. While they last, $42.50; a few pre-war made, extra finish stocks, $47.50. Shipped C.O.D. subject to 

examination on receipt of $5 M.O. If cash is sent with order, 25 cartridges free. S. P. 8 mm. cartridges, $8.50 per 100. 
Rifles on time payments; $2.50 additional to cash price. Payments $10 monthly. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, BOSTON 

















(Designed and built by Ole Evinrude) 
Quick Detachable 


Rowboat Motor G 


Powerful, Light Weight, S 
Quiet Running,Practically rea 
tionless. Starts on aquarter turn. 
Easilycarried with you anywhere 
. Norowing,no work,no bother, 
Just ride and enjoy the greatest of 
water sports. Slow down for fishing. 
Speed up for racing. Great power. 


Write for FREE Catalog 

describing all the new features, espe- 

cially the famous Propello Pump. Only ff 

Elto has it. Write today. 4 

ELTO OUTBOARD moror ,CO- Dept. 41 
Ole Evinrude 

Manf’rers Home Bidg. Mitwaiskee, Wis. 
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Learn Furc 


At Home, Evenings, in Your Spare Time | 


Be a furrier. Learn by mailto repair. 
and renovate furs; also to make u 2. all 
kinds of fur garments. Wetea 
mall fur making, cleaning, mont 
ing, renewing, glazing, ironing and 
fur storage. Easily and quickly you learn) 
our secret processes. nerowded field for | 
men and women. Big profits await you. 


$300 an Hour 


Greatest of all "iit time employments. | 
Fascinating work ighly pleasant and prof- 
itable, no peddling. rnings begin within 
30 , and constantly increase. Thousands 
of fur garments need Furcraft Service 
right now in your community. 


Go Into Business! 


Earn while P hg learn, then opena fur shop 
or store. Bein business for yourself. We 
show you how and help you get started! Here 
is the open door to financial independenceand 
a life business—a truly wonderful opportu- 
nity. davestigate this high class business 
Now, Today! Write for illustrated 


FREE BOOK 


} Tells you all about this greatest of all Spare | 
Time Money Making Businesses. Shows you 
how to Ect into this uncrowded prof- 
itable field, where big profits await 
ou. Opportunities in every neigh- 
Corheod. Be first. Write 
todav on “yg pee “y 
Book and get complete detai ook sh 
fe free. No obligation. Write today. 


NORTHWESTERN FUR CO. 
1647 Sunderland Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 






















The Man Who Knows Oil Uses 


It is made by the refiners of 
the world’s best watch and 
chronometer oil and the same 
exacting care is used in pro- 
ducing it. Only the best is 
good enough for fine guns, reels, 
and casting lines. It is as essential 
to their well-being as the oil in a 
watch. If unable to obtain Nyoil 
from your dealer, sendtous direct. 
35¢ for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 


Oil refiners for nearly @ century 
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| as you describe would have a ready sale. 


| ens single shot 


all round gun business. 


| does the .22 W. R. F. 
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.235-caliber then the gun cranks 
much about the pressures of 
higher velocity cartridges could not have the 
chamber of their regular .22 long rifle changed 
to handle the new cartridge and get in trouble. 
It seems to me that such an arm and cartridge 
I would 
like to have the Savage Sporter with 25-inch bar- 
rel fitted up to handle the cartridge, and the Stev- 
would make a splendid arm to 
handle such a cartridge. 
Wis. es 


ridge made in 
that do not know 


MITCHELL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been reading 
with interest the various articles on the need of 
a more powerful cartridge for the .22; and I 
agree with Captain Askins that we do need one. 
For several years I hunted small game, using the 
.22 long rifle, and I felt the need of a more 
powerful cartridge. I have killed small game with 
one shot, but I have also had a fair percentage 
get away wounded. I remember well one instance 
where three shots were required to bring down a 
large fox squirrel. One shot was in the head and 
one went thru the length of the body which 
shows plainly, I believe, that the present .22 long 
rifle has not enough power. 

Anyway, I have decided that I will never 
again use it for hunting, but only for target work. 

Ill. C. D. CLEVENGER 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the May issue of 
Outdoor Life on page 390 I see we are going to 
have a new shell, and if made as stated would 
be very good for small game shooting, but let us 
hope that we will get a gun to fit the shell or to 
fit hunting purposes, as I do not believe in this 
I know we have some 
very fine .22-caliber rifles but too much gun for 
a .22-caliber except for target shooting. I do not 
see why we can’t have a rifle for this shell weigh- 
ing about 4 pounds either in bolt or slide action. 
I could always burn all the shells I could buy 
with either action. I have no bone to pick with 
anyone who wants to carry a 6-pound gun ina 
.22-caliber but not for me, yet they are all right 
in their place. I think their place is at the tar- 
get. I should like to see a rifle built on the lines 
ot the ’04 Savage in a repeater with 24-inch bar- 
rel made as good as a gun can be made, with ad- 
justable trigger pull or single set trigger weigh- 
ing around 4 or 4% pounds, and must be made 


to take a tang peep sight. 
Minn. WILLIAM METZGER. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Rifle shooting has al- 


ways held a peculiar appeal to me and for twen- 
ty-five years or more has been about the only 
sport in which I have indulged. One hobby, if 
well ridden, is enough for any man. 

I have owned practically every standard Amer- 
ican .22-caliber and two or three foreign rifles 
of that caliber and for reasons of economy have 
used the small bore more than any other. My ex- 
perience with the .22-caliber used as a game rifle 
has been about the same as the average shooter. 
I gave up shooting game with the .22 years ago, 
as the gun lacks power to make clean kills on 
even the smallest game. The hollow point bullets 
do not seem to have any more killing power on 
bush rabbits and grey squirrels than the solid 
bullets as far as my experience shows. Neither 
seem to be any better upd 
er than the newer .22 long rifle, in my hands, 
any rate. 

As a target rifle, the .22 is a nice, little gun to 
play with, but the weak, little pop of the report 
and the absolute absence of recoil, seems to be 
more of a strain on my system than the good 
healthy bang and kick of the Krag or Spring- 
field. With the . 22 I seem to want to help the 


| bullet along by some physical effort on my part, 


but with a real gun, you just know that when 


you have pulled the trigger, you have started 
something. 
For years my dream gun has been a .25-cali- 


ber, rim-fire shell, necked down to a_ .22-cali- 
ber, with enough speed to give a 2-inch trajectory 
over 100 yards range. A trajectory of 2 inches 
over 100 yards presupposes plenty of remaining 
energy for ducks, crows, and other small game, 
and it is my belief that no one should shoot at 
small game farther than 100 yards. Of course, we 
all know about that long shot that Bill Smith 
made; he killed a jack rabbit, or maybe a duck 
at 200 yards with a .22. He still does it, too, 
usually when he is hunting alone. However, 75 
or 80 yards range is plenty long enough for me 
to shoot at big jacks with a .25-20 or .32-20 
and be sure of killing them with a single shot— 
with open sights, of course. 


The new .22 cartridge, as described by you, wil] 
be a great improvement over any existing cart. 
ridge in its class, I believe. Personally, I would 
like about a 5-grain heavier bullet and slightly 
more velocity, but as such a change as that would 
make in the design, would probably increase the 
cost of the ammunition, it would be the wiser 
course to accept the shell as designed. 

Taking it by and large, I think the cartridge 
will prove to be a most excellent one and give 
the utmost in satisfaction, provided, that a proper 
rifle is built around the cartridge. It seems to 
me that the American arms companies have 
spoiled lots of perfectly good material in trying 
to force some special cartridge to fit a rifle and 
action designed to fit some other cartridge. Here 
we have a new cartridge, so let us, if possible, 
have a real gun to handle it. Bolt action, of 
course, for the ease of cleaning and positive ex. 
traction, the bolt to lie fairly close to the re. 
ceiver for appearance’ sake and not sticking out 
like a sore thumb, but let the bolt have a round 
head for ease in grasping it, detachable magazine, 
fitting flush with the stock and not sticking out 
in the way, a one-piece stock, man size (leave off 
the Valspar) with a shotgun butt and checkered 
steel butt plate, well shaped pistol grip, check- 
ered grip and fore-end. 

In my opinion the barrel should be at least 
24 inches long and of fair weight. I would like 
at least 6 pounds weight in the rifle. This feather 
weight craze never did appeal to me. The aver- 
age man should find no discomfort in carrying a 
gun of 6 pounds weight all day and a little 
weight seems to be of some advantage in aiming. 

To sum up, I want a .22-caliber rifle with 
power in excess of the present day .22-caliber, 
flatter trajectory over 100 yards, a gun built man 
size and shooting fairly cheap ammunition, so 
that one can shoot 200 or 300 rounds a week 
without going broke. 

I have said nothing about sights. I will equip 
my gun with peep sights and let the other fellow 
use what he will. E. P. HATTON. 

Calif. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The suggestions by F. 
Wiseman in the March issue of Outdoor Life 
re improvement of the accuracy of .25 Stevens 
cartridge would, if carried out, prove a great 
boon to small game «shots. 

Here in New Zealand there is not much ad- 
vantage in using the expensive center-fire .25-20 
cartridge for small game when we can obtain 
the much more powerful .303 at but little more 
cost and which will kill, using full jacketed bul- 
lets, any small game such as rabbits or wallaby, 
while with the sporting cartridge one is ready 
for goats, pigs, deer, wild cattle, etc. Oi course, 
I don’t advise the habitual use of the .303 for 
rabbit shooting; a cheap rim-fire cartridge 1s 
wanted. 

There ought to be two forms of rifle to use 
the .25 long rifle, the target and sporting rifle 
The target rifle would insure that the .25 long 
rifle would be advanced in accuracy with other 
cartridges used for target purposes; if, how- 
ever, it were not accurate, it would fall out of 
favor with the target fiends and then the am- 
munition makers would soon know about it 

As for a sporting rifle to fire .25 long rifle, 
bolt action rifles such as 52 Winchester and 
Savage, still retaining their long heavy barrels, 
but with a fore-end similar to the .30-caliber 
Savage sporting rifle, and stock made in three 
different lengths from trigger to center of butt 
plate of 13%-inch, 1834-inch, 14%-inch so as to 
suit the majority of people, would work well. 
The weapon should be easily cleaned from the 
breech. 

Three types of sights should be provided on 
the sporter, the peep, open and telescopic sight. 
The open sight should be of a kind similar to the 
old long Lee Metford or Enfield, or that on 


some .25-20 Winchester carbines, and screw to 
barrel with two large screws. This sight would 
then consist of a hinged spring stem with a V 
on the end for short range work, and a movable 
V for the longer ranges, used when st 1S 


turned up. Both V sights should slope to' ard 
the shooter and should be easily replaced wit 
any form of notch plate desired without thr« 
out of adjustment the range markings. The range 
should be marked from 25 to 200 yards with + 
yard graduations. Any good standard knockout 
front sight could be used, as long as it did 
throw out of use the figured range marking 


) 


The aperture sight artist could perhaps give 29 
example of a strong, quickly adjustable sport 
ing, one with ranges marked clearly on it ‘\x€ 
the .30 Remington Enfield army rifle, but 1° 

is 


windage graduations would be _ required. 


























Iso should be screwed to rifle, so that with 
the holes left for open and peep sights a telescope 
| be placed in position if wanted. Perhaps I 
vrong about fixing telescope by moving the 
- sights. 





When a shooter bought his rifle he would not | 


have to fire hundreds of shots to test it at the 
longer ranges, because the marked graduations 
would be near enough for sporting purposes. His 


nly testing need be at 25 yards to get correct 
sition of front sight. Then with practice at 
up to 200 yards and be able to allow quickly 
for nd without the attendant nuisance of the 
justable windage sight, which the shooter in- 
bly forgets to put back to zero. 
The 65-grain bullet ought to be given 
ghest velocity possible, but not enough 
cause bullet to strip thru and lead the barrel. 
Let us hear from any sportsmen, also those who 
have 
other purposes. Since accuracy is what 
sportsman desires in this cartridge, energy be- 
ing a known quantity, let us boost the use of 
cartridge in the target rifle. 
N. Z. JOHN H. BRIDGES. 





the 
to 








Editor Outdoor Life:—In the past ten years I 
ive become a confirmed vermin hunter, and 1 
ave in that time owned and shot every Amer- 
rifle manufactured except the Remington 
sutomatic in .82 and .35 caliber. I have been 
search of an ideal rifle and ammunition com- 
bination, and of course I haven’t found it. 
I agree with you—we do need a new cartridge 
ake the place of the = long rifle, .25 rim-fire, 
25-20 and .32-20. The .22 long rifle is O. K. and 
will beat them all for accuracy, but punch is 
and trajectory is not. The .25 rim-fire 
and accurate and has plenty of punch, 
but still too much trajectory. Both of these cart- 
res are cheap. 
‘he .25-20 and 


ican 


lacking, 


s good, 


.32-20 are the most erosive 

corrosive little villians I have ever shot 
smokeless) and cost more than they are worth. 
Three cents apiece is too much for a vermin 


cartridge and a target cartridge. 
When I say the .25-20 and 
e corrosive I mean it. I have had six rifles for 
cartridges, and ruined each one of them. 
So we certainly need something that does not cost 
ra cent to a cent and a quarter per shot; 
is a trajectory of less than 2 inches in height 
lway of 100 yards, and has lead bullet (inside 
iricated) and loaded with Lesmok powder. 


.32 20 smokeless 


these 








cartridge should be about as follows: 
weight, solid point, 60 grains; hollow 

point, 53 grains; velocity at muzzle, 1,600-1,700 
t-seconds; trajectory midway of 100 yards, 


1.75-2-inch; cost, 1 cent or 1% cents each; size 
group at 100 yards, not over 2 inches. Any of our 
good standard rifles would handle this cartridge 
the 1914 Savage and Model 39 Marlin 
and 414 Stevens. 

It matters little whether this be a .22 or 

24 or .25-caliber gun. Let’s have it quick. | 
Right now I am paying 5 cents per shot in my 
25-35 Winchester telescope equipped. That is an 
ideal rifle except for cost of ammunition. | 

[ will say this for the .22 long rifle: It will | 
kill 1 woodchuck dead every time at 100 yards, | 
if you are able to guess the distance, and out- | 
guess the trajectory. I know this, for I have | 


-notably 


23 | 


never lost a chuck hit in the head at 100 yards | 
or even 125 yards with my Stevens 414, shoot- | 
ing United States N. R. A.’s hollow point. 


Let's get that new rifle quick. 
PHILIP P. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I was much interested 
I ling of your proposed “Magnum .22-Caliber | 
chiefly because it promises to accomplish 
mighty things in the small-game shooter’s 
ilum; namely (1) increasing the hitting | 
or speed and trajectory, (2) increasing 
ting power or energy, and (3) decreasing 
he st, based on the former standard of the 
This cartridge is already superior 
® the .22 long rifle in the game field, but the 
4 is far more popular in hunting chiefly be- 
t is cheaper and easier to get than the .25 
Hence the first requisite of the new 

pre ed .22 or .235-caliber must include a cart- 
ost lowered from the Stevens. Of 

a high order of accuracy must be main- 
and since there will be a decided gain in 
trajectory, and killing power the new 
ge certainly will be worthwhile, and I, for 

strong for it. 

e are two schools of small-game shooters, 
ictical and the scientific. Those of the | 


NEWCOMB. | 











stevens, 


20 





ging ranges he should be able to hit rabbits | 


used and reloaded cartridges for target or | 
the | 
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The right gun 


for any shooting 


OX makes the proper gun 
for every kind of shooting— 


each especially designed for 


the work it must do. 
Guns for brush 


Fox Gun. 


Write for catalog and prices. 


shooting—for upland 
game—for wildfowl 
—including the Super- Fox, the 
original long-range duck gun. 
And, of course, trap guns 
built to the most exacting 
specifications. 

Get a gun designed for your 
kind of shooting — Fox has it. 
And you'll get a lifetime of 
shooting satisfaction from any 





A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4648 N. 18th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 











and other high-power rifles. 
bullet. 


Balance $10 C.O.D 


in Sporting Goods, address: 





Weight, 9 lbs. 


WITH 


nana KRAG RIFLES cantrivces 


ONLY $4] 2.50 








These celebrated rifles became a part of National History during the 
Spanish War and have ever since been a popular arm with American Shooters for long- 
range target and big-game shooting despite the more recently adapted .30-'06 Springfield 
The Krag shoots the well-known .30-40 Gov't. cartridge with a 220-gr. 
Rifles offered above are equal to new, with micrometer sights (but without bayonets). 
A package of 20 cartridges given with each rifle at our special price of 
stock on hand. Length barrel, 30 in. 
convert to a sporter, which then sells for $40 or $50. 


$12.50. Only a limited 
Gunsmiths frequently purchase these rifles to 
On receipt of $2.50 will ship rifle and cartridges. 


We can also give special prices on new Marlin Rifles, calibres .30-30, .32 Special 
and .38-55, for a limited time only. A few .30-cal. Newton Rifles at only $45.00. For everything 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., Inc., Dept. K-O-L, 90 Chambers St., NEW YORK 











E. A. LOCKWOOD 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


African, Alaskan, 
British Columbia, etc. 


Millbrae, California 















New 








York 


The most complete line 
made in the U.S.A. 


California 
By-Products Co. 


2067 San Bruno Avenue 
San Francisco 


461 Eighth Avenue 








MILITARY AND POLICE HOLSTERS 
FOLSOM’S AUDLEY PATENT 
A132—The only 
positive lock Hol- 
ster made, but re- 
@ leases instantly 

when wanted. Of- 
ficially adopted 
by the police in 
many Cities and 
States; .32 and .38 


caliber $3.75 


up to4 


AP332—Ofificial- 
ly adopted by the 
N. Y. City police. 
Pocket or belt 
holster; .32 and .38 cal. up to4"—AP332, $2.25 
In ordering, state make, model, caliber and length 
of barrel. The name of your dealer andcomplete 
Holster Catalog H-16 sent on request 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 Broadway, N.Y.C. 




















FREE SPORTING CA TALO6 


Write today for pons copy of New 1926 
Catalog. . will save you real money on 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, Outdoor and Ath- 
letic Supplies. Ali Brand New—Fully Guaranteed. 


‘SPORTING 
SPORTSMEN’S EQUIPMENT COMPANY shorn “eS 





Dept. 29 1418 Vine St. Cincinnati 
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“Dry Back or Money Back" Guaranteed 
Hunting Clothes 






Your 
Guarantee 
on every 
button 

on your 
coat 


Will You Get Wet? 


NEW COAT or your money back if rain wets 

you, You get our written guarantee with your 
Drybak Hunting Coat. Yet not aninch of rubber or 
oilskin in the coat. 

No other hunting coat is sold with such a guar- 
antee. Ask your Dealer. 

Drybak Fabric, wonderful though it is, is matched 
by Drybak tailoring. You get fit, appearance, com- 
fort, no danger of rip or tear. See our No. 87 Coat, 
shown above. 

Drybak Laced Breeches and Long Pants have 
oversize reinforcement front and back of rubberized 
duck—original and exclusive. 


Write today for new 1925 Catalog and Prices. 


LEWIS M. WEED CO., Inc. | 
93 Worth Street New York City 
Makers of famous Drybak Hunting Clothes since 1902 














Established 1878 


Your 

% Valuable 
». 4 Trophies 
mounted by 

craftsmen 
of the taxider- 
my art is the 
outstanding fea- 


ture of every 
hunting trip. 






To avoid disap- 
pointment con- 


Just the way he looked sult us before the 
before you pulled the 
trigger. h nt. 
ROBT. MARRON & SONS 
TAXIDERMISTS 
341 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 














U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 
Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 
Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 
Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG “‘F’’ 25 ots. 
A. F. STOEGER, /nc. 
224 East 42nd St., New York 












WINCHESTER 


Brand New (Guaranteed) Winchester Re. | 


peating Shotguns. M-97, Hammer, |2-ga., 30 or 


32-in., $39.75. M-12, Hammerless, |2-ga., 30 or 32- | 
in., $46.93. M-12, Hammerless, 16-ga., 28-in., $46.93. M- | 


12, Hammerless, 20-ga., 28-in., $46.93. M-12 with raised 
solid matted rib, $55.95. Expressed, C. O. D. 
G. N. PORTMAN CO. 122 N. Adams St. 


Peoria, Ill. 


| acy in his high-power. 
| rifle cartridge he uses a heavy rifle and a peep 


| enables him to land on head or heart. 


| prefer a miss to a paunch shot. 


| in the head. 


| front and rear, for running shots. 
| was a much better killer, but the small game had 


former class use a cheap convenient cartridge for 
lots of shooting, for they keep on missing or 
wounding until they succeed in killing. The 
other type of gunner refuses to cause needless 
suffering, and is dissatisfied unless he can kill 
with neatness and dispatch. He uses the .25 or 
.82-caliber or sub-loads of .22 long rifle accur- 
If he uses the .22 long 


from rest that 
The former 
takes a chance; the latter makes sure. The first 
would rather cripple than miss; the other would 
And in shooting 
at running game where paunch shots are likely, 
he uses a powerful enough load to make sure 
kills of such hits. 


or telescope system of sighting 


My first small-game shooting was with the .22 
short. I couldn’t take chances on running shots 
because my cheap single shot only went off oc- 
casionally. I had to stalk my game to close 
quarters, as rabbits and squirrels had to be shot 
Ruffed grouse persisted in suspici- 
ously jerking their necks, making head shots im- 
possible, and I had to shoot them in the shoulder. 
Invariably I had to catch them and wring their 
Later we got a Marlin .22 short pump 
iction for the aerial-target pastime. Because it 
was light and handy and the ammuniton so cheap 
we learned to put a bullet into any close target 
quickly, either moving or still. We were of the 
practical school; I bagged gophers, weasels, 
crows, and wood chucks with this rifle during the 
During the hunting season my 
brother used this gun with the .22 short. I re- 
member one rainy afternoon when he bagged 
two rabbits and three squirrels in half an hour 
with it. Still it was not a killing load we knew, 
and laid our hopes in the .22 W. R. F. I did 
manage to kill some squirrels with the .22 short 


necks. 


summer months. 


| in cheap pocket revolvers, but only because the 


range was extremely short. 

We next used the .22 long rifle in 6-inch re- 
volvers, and in 6, 8 and 10-inch pistols. We 
bagged great numbers of squirrels, rabbits and 
small game of the pest variety, but the amount 
of crippling and suffering this caused made us 
We graduated to a Winchester Model 
.22 Special, and found this an 
with sights, both 
This cartridge 


give up. 
1890 shooting the 
combination 


excellent ivory 


to be hit right to land it. This meant sitting 
shots no farther than 50 yards, and running shots 


much closer. We killed jack rabbits with this 


gun; once shooting thru a large jack from rump 
| to front shoulder on the opposite side. 
| dog-hunter used the .22 automatic cartridge on 


A local 


fox and john rabbits, but I knew even the Spe- 


| cial was not absolutely dependable on squirrels. 


We had picked tame doves off the roof of the 
short Marlin by hitting the 
In trying the .22 Special we found 
land on head or neck. 
Body shots meant an escaped bird. Sometimes 
they would be bagged, but not until they flew 

100 to 200 yards after being shot in the 
22 W. R. F. 


barn with the .22 
neck or head. 


it just as necessary to 


from 
body with the 


The most dependable load I have used on 
squirrels, was a buckshot load in the .32-40 
Model 1894. This consisted of the Ideal round 


ball and 4 grains weight of Du Pont No. 80. 
With a Marble tang sight this gun was heavy 
enough for accurate small-game shooting, 
and the 49-grain ball, being of larger diameter, 
killer than the .45-grain at .22- 
caliber velocities. My record of this load is 
fifty squirrels with fifty-one shots, which is proof 
enough. The one shot resulting in only a wound 
was due to the failure of the marksman on ac- 
‘ount of darkness, and not a fault of power. 
The .22 N. R. A. variety with hollow point 
is probably the equal of the .22 Special in killing 
power, but on small game it should be used in 
a good rest position with an 


very 


better 


Was a 


rifles from 
accurate system of sighting at ranges no longer 
than permits landing the bullet on the head of 


heavy 


the quarry. 

Experienced outers are strongly in favor of 
the .25 Stevens rim-fire for small game shooting. 
For this reason the Marlin .25 Stevens 
pump repeater was brought out a few years ago, 
and also the Stevens Off-Hand Model pistol was 

bored for the .25 rim-fire. If the new 
magnum .22 is a decided improvement on this 
cartridge in ballistics and killing power, and at 
should be a 


very 


formerly 


the same time cheaper in cost, it 
“wow.” At least for the small-game gunner 
who doesn’t use the .25-20 or .32-20 because 


F. C. NESS. 


| he objects to reloading. 
| Minn. 


Effects of Bullets on Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your footnote fo]- 
lowing my article entitled, “Small Game Rj. 
fles,” which appeared in the January issue 
of Outdoor Life, you express the “hope that 
our readers will come forward with their ex. 
periences, not only with the .22 hollow point, 
but with other cartridges;” so here “comes”, 

The following results were either observed 
by the writer or are from information fur. 
nished by hunters with whom I am or was 
personally acquainted and whose experiences 
were such that they would not draw conclu. 
sions from one or two lucky shots. Most of 
them were personal experiences and all were 
taken into account in deriving the empirical 
fermula for the killing power of bullets 
which appeared in the issue of Outdoor Life 
for September, 1923. 

It will be noted that many of the cart. 
ridges listed are old-timers, for since 1907 | 
have enjoyed seeing big game in action 
rather than in its final repose. Not that I am 
too sentimental to knock over a_ partridge, 
rabbit or a few squirrels with a rifle to 
change the menu, but deer, moose, etc., nev- 
ermore. Let ’em thrive for the younger gen. 
eration in whom the savage (?) instinct of 
the hunter is still strong. 

But to get back to the time when the lust 
of conquest was still strong in me. 

Winchester .25-35-117, velocity under 2,000 
foot-seconds. Experienced hunters in Colo- 
rado considered this cartridge too light for 
deer. John Wallace Gillies saw it give u- 
satisfactory results on a small bear. Recent- 
ly I have reloaded this cartridge with 25.2 
grains of Du Pont No. 16 powder and the 
Savage 87-grain pointed soft point bullet 
seated only a little over %-inch in the neck 
of the shell, thus engaging in the lands. Ina 
single shot Winchester, 30-inch barrel, this 
probably develops a velocity around 2,550 
foot-seconds. A limited experience indicates 
that it is more effective on woodchucks than 
the .30-30. 

Winchester .30-30-170, velocity around 2,000 
foot-seconds. Experienced hunts in Colorado 
considered this effective on deer and my ex- 
perience corroborates this, altho I prefer a 
cartridge developing a little more power. 
Very popular in Colorado in 1898, in Mexico 
in 1907 and at the present time in the Adi- 
condacks, this state. In Mexico, this cart 
ridge stopped deer (small ones, 100 to 125 
pounds) within a few feet, but did not drop 
them instantly, and the bullet always lodged 
in the animal. A wild bull attacked our pack 
train and as he turned away the guide sho! 
him behind the ribs, ranging forward to 
ward the lung. The bull flinched, but con- 
tinued to trot away as tho unhurt. The se- 
quel to this shot is given under another cart- 
ridge. 

lt may seem surprising to state that in our 
experience the .30-30 was none too powerful 
for turkeys, which were shot on the run and 
were never hit “plum center”. The shots 
usually cut into the flesh an inch or so and 
did not spoil the meat. 

The 170-grain soft point bullet positively 
may be deflected by striking a small twig. | 
once witnessed the result of striking a twig 
about %-inch in diameter. After traveling 
not more than 10 feet the bullet was deflected 
some 8 inches and struck a log sidewise— 
keyholed. 

Next the .30-40-200. A black bear was shot 
behind the ribs ranging forward, at a distance 
of about 50 yards. The “thuck” of the bullet 
was very distinct and the bear “wince 4! 
the flank where the gun pointed and p.rtl) 
sank down, but disappeared in the timer. 
leaving no trail of blood. Shot a small m os¢ 
with this cartridge, but not in a mann: ! 
test its power. Didn’t know how to cle. 2 
smokeless powder rifle in those days (10/9) 
and the bore rusted. 
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ernest Miller, who runs a dude ranch on | 


the Gallatin River, Montana, within five miles 


of the Yellowstone Park, and who is an ex- | 
cellent rifle shot, speaks well of this cartridge | 


for elk shooting. 


Mauser 8 mm. with 236-grain soft point | 


bullet, velocity around 2,000 foot-seconds or 


better. A magnificent cartridge and extremely | 
accurate when used in a high-grade rifle. | 


Passes entirely thru deer and drops them in 


their tracks. Sometimes the impact sweeps | 
the animal entirely off its feet. On one occa- | 


sion a bullet passed diagonally thru the body 
of a Mexican deer and cut another one nearly 


in two in front of the hips. A moose shot at | 
about 100 yards from a birch bark canoe was | 


knocked to his knees but escaped. Owing to 
the wobble of the canoe, could not be certain 
where the bullet hit; probably near the back- 
bone behind the shoulder. 

To return to the wild bull. As he disap- 
peared in the brush an 8 mm. caught him in 
the hip, breaking a leg. He turned and faced 
us. only the upper part of the head above the 
eyes being indistinctly visible at 100 yards. 
Another 8 mm. scraped along the side of his 
face, tore off half the scalp on that side and 


dropped him, but did not penetrate the skull. | 
A shot thru the head at close range ended his | 
sufferings, if he had any, after that paralyz- 


ing blow. 


Rim-fire .32. Not as good as the .22 long | 
rile hollow point or the .25 rim-fire solid | 


point. 

Black powder .32-20-115 factory ammuni- 
tion. Deadly cartridge on woodchucks at 
any range at which they could be hit, high 
trajectory, but very effective up to 100 yards. 
Could sometimes connect at 125 to 175 yards 
(paced). Small deer struck square in the 
chest at 30 or 40 yards ran perhaps 20 yards 
and dropped. Incidentally, this is a cracking 
good revolver cartridge when hand Joaded. A 
hard lead bullet (1/16 to 1/10), with a mod- 
erate charge of smokeless gives good accur- 
acy for practice and a metal-patched bullet 
with a stiff dose of dense pistol powder is 
extremely accurate and very powerful. 

Black powder .32-40. Considered by expe- 
rienced Colorado hunters as too light for deer. 

Winchester .33. Recommended by Mr. Gil- 
lies as an excellent big-game cartridge. 

Black powder .38-55-255. Actually con- 
tains only 48 grains of powder. A magnificent 
killer on deer. Dropped them in their tracks 
up to 400 yards. Yes, I mean 400 real yards, 
for the gun was sighted for 300 yards and I 
held probably 3 or 4 feet high. Figure it out 
by Bevis and Donovan’s formula; I’m too 
lazy. The bullet did not strike a nerve cen- 
ter, either, or the heart, if I remember cor- 
rectly. Of course, this is only one instance of 
such a long shot, but at ordinary range they 
dropped as tho felled by a hammer. Others 
have reported like results with this cartridge. 


Wonderfully accurate, but high trajectory. 
lligh-velocity .38-55 soft point. Tested on 
target at 100 yards in a Savage rifle with open 


sights; seemed as accurate as any hunting 
cariridge fired from a similar rifle. An ex- 
perienced hunter reports this as a paralyzer 
Sharps .40-90 straight, loaded with 88 grains 
of black powder and 370-grain hollow-point 
bullets. The best long-range black powder 
lge I ever used. Splendid accuracy, 
killing power and low trajectory. Shoots en- 
tireiy thru the body of a moose, tearing a hole 
al the size of a silver half dollar after pen- 
toting about 4 inches. Without going into 
s. it was successful on bear and moose, 
ally at ranges up to 300 yards. For 
game no cartridge that can be accurate- 
ot from the shoulder is too powerful. 
xt the .44-40. Popular with the Alaskan 
In’\ins in 1895, probably owing to its light 
it and low cost. By approaching the 


72 


closely and taking only favorable shots | 
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Bic- -Game Hunters 
While planning your hunting trip, decide whom you 
will have mount the trophies which will be all you 
can keep to remind you of the wonderful time you 
have had. 


Send for our beautiful new catalog containing Field Guide and 
records of American Big Game. Its richly 
illustrated pages will charm and convince 
you. Write today. It is FREE. 


1024 Broadway Denver, Colorado 


lefever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $29.00 


(IN U.S.) 
O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right 
and stand as much 
use as the most 

expensive gun. 
Most durable 

lock ever 
put in a 

gun— 
first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times. 
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Revolvers 

Shotguns, Rifles‘: 
of American and famous Imported 

makes, complete, carefully selected 


stock always on hand for prompt 
delivery. 





Department under the management of 


GEORGE R.SCHNEIDER 


nationally famous authority on best 
equipment for all hunting and trap- 
shooting needs. (Registered as profes- 
sional shot in American Trapshooters 
Association for years). 


Correspondence invited. All mail 
orders or inquiries given Mr. 
Schneider’s personal attention. 
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gun tested HERBERT & HUESGEN CO. | 
se ered ca ar 18-E East 42nd St. New York [f 
standardized Just East of Fifth Avenue if 
gun built only if 





in .410, 26in., 20- 
ga. 28 in., 16-ga. 28 
in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write forcatalogue 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
SEE A MILE OR MORE | 


with Biascope. Magnifies 6 times. Light, practical, 
powerful. Madein America. At | 
dealer or postpaid in leather ae 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 
806 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N.Y. | 3-Barrel Guns 
Deluxe Grade; 12, 16 


| and 20-gauge, .30-30, 


$149.50 


Mannlicher-Schoenauer 
Rifles, Original—6.5 and $55 
8mm. Special price, 
Bayard-Belgian Shotguns, 
12 and 16-gauge-_-.-_......_-.-- 
.22-cal. Geco Rifles: Models “J*’ $5; “S’’ $7.50 
Satisfaction or Money Back 
SLOAN’S * Sfreer» NEW YORK 
Also Sole Authorized Agent for MERKEL 
Over-Under and 3-Barrel Guns 





OVER and UNDER SHOTGUNS 


DeLuxe Grade; 12, 16, 20-gauge 


Sole Distributor for $ 
GERB. ADAMY 
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COMFORT AND LOOKS 


Meet in this Better Cruising Coat 


The Filson Cruising Coat, finest garment 
of the kind made, gives you warmth and 
protection, along with that much-to-be- 
desired ‘‘outdoor look.” Ideal for winter 
sports or summer outings—a coat of 
constant usefulness. Order 1 inch larger 
than white collar size. Choice of red-black, 
green-black, or gray-black plaid. Ask for 
Complete Free Catalog D. 


C. C. FILSON CO. 
$15 


1005-7 First Ave. 
Postpaid SEATTLE, WASH. 


“‘Filson Clothes forthe 
Man Who Knows” 
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**Built to 
Endure’’ 


They Never 
Shoot 












Leader” 


“Black 
Beauty 
Special” 

A selective line to meet 

every requirement. 





Ask your Baker Agent-— 
or write us. 


Catalog B-16 sent on request 


BAKER GUN CO. sew vork’n-y. 











ZIP-ZIP 


} THOUSANDS of boys are made ham 

/ py withthis wonderful Zip-Zip shoot: | 
/ er, something omy. waz wants and 
never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter is 
scientifically and practically made; boys, 
if you like hunting and outdoor sports, 
/ get a Zip-Zip shooter with plenty of pep 
and force and learn that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer happens not to have 
them, order from us. Zip-Zip 


shooter complete 35¢ or 

8 for $1.00; send stamps, 

coin or money order. 

AUTOMATIC RUBBEROO, AE 


S Dept.99 Columbia, 8. 0. 








THE BIG HORN TAXIDERMY STUDIO 

a L. BOODE, Prop. | 

TAXIDERMISTS 
FURRIERS 


32 West Alger Avenue 
SHERIDAN WYOMING 


Big Horn Mountings are the 
Best Obtainable 
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it kills moose, but you may have to trail him 
for one-quarter of a mile or more and every 
one-quarter mile that a moose carcass is 
packed means some work. The darned things 
are too far away from the canoe or camp 
when you shoot them, anyhow. My experi- 
ence in moose hunting has been for meat, not 
trophies. 

Black powder .45-70-405. The standard of 
the old-time big-game hunters. Particularly 
popular with the Alaskan Indians about 1895 
as they say the bullet is not easily deflected 
by twigs. Very powerful and accurate, but 
high trajectory. Gave good results on moose 


| and bears, that is to say, as good results as 
| any rifle then in general use. 


The .45-90-300 was not popular with the 


| Alaskan Indians who claim that the bullet 


is easily deflected. Personally, I found it 
lacking in accuracy at 200 yards and did not 


| try it on game. 


The .45-90 shell loaded with 80 grains of 


| black powder and 405-grain bullet. Accurate 


and powerful. Killed only one deer with it 
at 125 yards, shot in the neck, which did not 
afford a test. Naturally, it would be some- 
what more powerful than the .45-70-405. 

A recital of the behavior of these antique 
cartridges may be out of date, but their only 
drawback was their high trajectory and 
weight. In accuracy and killing power at or- 
dinary hunting ranges, they were excellent; 
in reliability of bullet behavior they were 
paramount and how easy it was to keep the 
rifle clean. 

If I were to hunt exclusively in a heavily- 
timbered country like the Adirondacks where 
nothing larger than deer and black bear are 
to be found, I should seriously consider a 
.44-40-210 black powder rifle with its short 
lever throw, its lightness and general feel, or 
a .38-55 with its great smashing power and 
accuracy. Epwarp F. Bat. 

New York. 


I Am Wondering 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am _ wondering 
why so many smart men have so many differ- 
ent ideas and so many different views on 
seemingly very simple common things. Is it 
because so many have a good education and 
think because of that they ought to know 
even if they have not had much experience? 

Isn’t it a fact that we have many broad- 
binded men with good judgment who haven't 
any education? It is a fact, too, that they 


| might be smarter and broader-minded in their 


views if they have a better education if their 


| education will not fail them, which I think 


sometimes happens. | think experience is a 
great teacher. 

We often read the opinion of some as to 
the size of bullets to use on game—deer 
for instance—and many claim the small bul- 
let and small caliber will do and is large 
enough. Now, I have hunted a great deal, 
deer, moose, and smaller game. 

I have killed more deer than most people 
have seen, also some moose, and have used 
most every make and caliber of guns. In do- 
ing so I have followed trick shooting for 
years, and was also very successful at that. 
Have held most of the championship cups, 
medals at the traps, such as world medal, 
United States medal, state and interstate 
medal for wing shooting at moving game, so 
am somewhat of a crank, of course, but I 
really thought I was more of a freak with 
the rifle at moving game than I was with the 
scatter gun. 

I made quite a study of the different loads 


| for both kind of guns for years. So many 
| say a small bullet will kill a deer, why use 
| a large one and spoil so much meat? In my 


experience I believe it takes as large a bullet 
to stop a deer as it does a moose. We often 
hunt deer when there is no snow. In fact, I 


| don’t want any snow in mine. Shooting a 


deer in a vital place, say thru the heart, when 
it is running seldom stops it or knocks it 
down. 

I believe most of my deer shot thru the 
heart while running ran from 50 to 100 yards 
before dropping, usually from 60 to 75 yards. 
While our high-powered guns, say the .405, 
make more of a wound and are more fatal 
and all that, I believe an old .38-56 low. 
power black powder will knock a deer down 
—shot crosswise thru the heart—quicker than 
the .405 or any of the high-power guns. 

There seems to be something of an instant 
shock in the slow, low-power, but of course 
the .405 with all kinds of hits does the bes 
work. I have killed many with both, but why 
I am opposed to a small bullet is in the tim 
ber and brush with no snow, your deer goes 
50 or 100 yards farther, there is no blood to 
track the deer by in the thick brush, and you 
don’t find him and he is dead but lost. 

My favorite is the .30-06. The umbrella 
bullet can’t be beat very much. You can 
track the game by the blood from the ver 
spot where it is shot until you find it dead. 
There is not much meat spoiled and you 
have your deer, while with small bullets that 
haven’t the expansion you kill your game but 
you often lose it. 

Some object to the box magazine, saying it 
is not so easy to carry, which is true, yet 
when one is hunting he does not always carry 
the gun on his shoulder, and I believe a 
pound or two does not make anyone much 
more tired, and I also believe that when one 
is a little tired he shoots the heavier gun a 
little steadier. I believe I would shorten m 
trip a little if necessary in favor of the heavy 
ier gun and get more game possibly. 

I prefer the high-velocity gun. It is easier 
to shoot and hit your game at different dis- 
tances, and I believe with the umbrella bullet 
or something of that kind it changes all the 
chances of losing your deer, and it doesn’t 
spoil much meat, not as much as is spoiled 
by the deer not being found. 

I once was coming to camp and did not look 
for deer so I slipped in a solid steel covered 
cartridge in my .30-'06, thinking I might see 
a partridge, but over in a marsh was a little 
island of timber surrounded by the marsh. 

Two deer walked just outside of the tim- 
ber and turned facing away from me. I took 
a shot at one. They flinched and gave a lit. 
tle jump, but turned right in the timber. | 
went over to look for the deer and it hap- 
pened my partner was on the other side of 
the marsh and saw only one deer run out on 
the other side. We looked carefully for the 
one that had not come out for there should 
have been two. 

Just when we had thought we had looked 
it all over carefully my partner found him 
dead on the edge of the timber. It had gone 
about 50 yards. We could not find for sure 
where the ball went in or came out, so when 
we dressed him and hung him up we found 
the ball had entered in behind, had gone thru 
the intestines and lung. I am not sure if it 
struck the heart, but it came out thru the 
wind pipe rather low and went on. Had not 
circumstances been just as they were we 
would never have found him for there was 
no blood to track him by. Had it been an 
umbrella bullet I know we could have tracked 
him by the blood from where I shot him. 

I measured the distance, 171 yards. A small 
ball would have done about the same probably 
only not have gone so far. 

I notice some are advocates of open sigiits. 
Do they not know that most men at 50 cal: 
not see to shoot the open sight as well al 
that age as they could when they were 29’ 
And the older they get the worse it is for 
them, yet those same men if they can =e€ 
their game can see the globe and peep s zh 
above as well as ever. 

I believe a peep sight as quick and «ven 
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quicker for accurate shooting than an open 
sight, and it is surprising how accurate one 
can shoot with even a coarse bead globe and 
peep sight. I usually use white or ivory front 
sicht. I like the Marble Duplex sight using 
the coarse bead for hunting. It is a white 
sight, and the finer sight for finer shooting. | 
I don’t want a peep sight where the sight | 
fastens on the stock on a gun that is a take- 
down and every time you take it down and 
put it together it shoots at a different place. 
We have a few such guns and they are well 
advertised, but many people don’t know the 
failing. They probably have not met with 
the experience, but I have. 

My hunting partner was the state treasurer 
of Minnesota, a wonderful shot and a good | 
hunter, a gun crank and a man of good jndg- 
ment and wide experience. Altho we agreed 
on those subjects he generally had me sight 
his rifle. 

Another man of experience and good judg- 
ment, I thought, for he agreed with me (good | 
reason, isn’t it?), told me if he had to face | 
a lion he wanted a .405; if he had to get in| 
trouble with a grizzly bear he would want the | 
405, loaded with every other load a full jack- 
et bullet at long range. For an elephant he | 
would prefer the .30-06 full jacket. It would 
go deep enough to strike a vital spot. This | 
man was Teddy Roosevelt. | 

From what I have learned of grizzlies, I | 
don’t want them too close when I begin 
shooting for if the timid deer can run 75 | 
yards after being shot thru the heart, how far 
can a grizzly come under the same circum- 
stances? Of course, a deer shot high in the 
withers, or with his neck or back broken, | 
will drop at once, but I prefer shooting as 
near the heart as I can for there is quite a 
large vital mark in that vicinity. 

There is much more to say on the subject | 
of loads and bullets, for instance, the 220- 
grain soft nose bullet from a .30-’06, or an 
army or .30-40 is a wonderful killer, but I 
doubt if it is more so than the umbrella bullet 
or something of that order. 

Then it isn’t so speedy on moving game, 
not so easy to shoot accurately at distance, | 
and you can’t track your game as well in| 
brushy timber and no snow. I doubt if it 
drops your game any quicker. I want nothing 
smaller than the umbrella bullet and its ve- 
locity is an advantage over the heavier bullet 
in shooting at moving game and at longer | 
distances. Cuartes M. Grimm. 

lowa. 








Improving the Winchester 
Model 52 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It was with a great 
deal of interest that I read your recent arti- 
cle “The Finicky .22” by J. W. Gillies. His 
criticism of the various rifles and actions 
agrees with that of the writer in nearly every 
particular. I should, however, like to carry 
this matter a little farther as I probably pos- 
sess certain special information that is not 
at present generally known. 
_ Very early in my experience with the shoot- 
ing game I was called upon to decide upon 
the best rifle adapted to the purpose of put- 
ting them all in the same hole. After a can- 
vass of the field of those who were supposed 
to know the game it appeared that the choice 
lay between a B. S. A. or a Winchester 52, 
and | wish to say right here that in my final 
choice of the latter gun I never have had or 
®xpect to have, any regrets. | 

‘0 make a comparison of the two guns, the 
B. 5. A., a British made product, and the 
22, an American made rifle, one only has to 
handle a few specimens of each to note the 
difference. I am speaking now from the stand- 
point of one who has had experience in the 
mar ifacture both by hand and on a produc- | 
sasis of articles of a similar nature. 
all outward appearance the B. S. A. is! 


Price 
Reduced to 


See This New Model 
Especially Designed for Hunters 


Write for information telling you how you can examine this wonderful 
glass before purchasing. Take it to your home, compare it with the best 





you can find elsewhere —then 
buy what your judgment says is 
best. This glass is a special fa- 
vorite among hunters. 


Genuine 8-Power Prism Binoculars 
This is a new, genuine 8-power prism Binocular— 
not salvaged war goods. It has a large field of view, 
wonderful definition and illumination. Has every ad- 
justment for focusing accurately—precision quality 
optics. Strong construction, built for hard use; 
equipped with handsome leather case and straps—a 
quality product of largest French manufacturer. Pro- 
fessionals say 8-power is best for hunt- $ 
ing. Order now, as quantity is limited. 21 75 
Prepaid, while they last, only________. . 
GUARANTEE 
Send money order or draft andex- 
amine this glass, or we will send 


You can arrange to examine any of § @O:D- Ifyoudonot find it worth 
these articles before purchasing. jg pg 


y reason whatever, your 
money will be promptly refunded. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe St. Denver, , Colorado 
Importer — Manufacturer — Est. 31 Years 


We have imported prism binoculars 
at $21.75 up (see illustration and de- 
scription). Hunting and target tele- 
scopes, $5 up. Observation and astro- 
nomical telescopes, $35 up. 
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KING “MODERN SIGHTS FOR MODERN ARMS” 
3 This new KING Peep Sight +o: D4 


has Micrometered Elevator 
Adjustment of five one-thou- 
sandths (.005) of an inch for 
each ‘‘click,”’ or achange inel- 
evation of approximately 
inch for each hundred yards. 
No guess work with this sight. 
You know just how much you 
elevate it and what it means 
at any distance. The Stem is 
automatically locked when raised to shooting position and 
Elevator Sleeve is also automatically locked against accidental 
change when in either upright or folded position. Automatic- 
ally unlocks itself in “‘half-cocked”’ position only. 


Catalog “‘O” and “ Modern Sights for Modern Arms” FREE 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 









Semi-Buckhorn 
Price $4.60 Up 
Price $1.50 Fiat-Top, Folded 

EIGHT COMBINATION Folding Leaf Sights. 
With adjustable white diamond toward the 
eye, this sight can be turned up and used 
when so dark a peep sight is useless. Made 
for all rifles and carbines. 


D. W. KING 








NATIONAL SPORTSMAN Both for 


isa monthly magazine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable information about guns, re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, game law changes, 
best places to get fish and game, etc. Biggest 
value ever offered in a sporting : 
magazine. 
And here's a Knife that ote man 
should own. Has a sturdy master = 
blade of good full size ad extra ts aap guarantee of quality 
gauge of a shape especially useful for hunters, trappers, campers and fishermen, anda punch blade 
which can be used for a multiplicity of purposes. This knife is 3% inches long, with 18% nickel silver bolsters and shield, and is 
brass lined. It is of solid construction throughout and has a good full handle to fit the grip of a large or even over-sized hand. 
SPECIAL O FFER We will send you National Sportsman for six months and this 
Remington Every Man’s Knife, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 276 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 

































IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 











CHAS. NEWTON RIFLES 


in .256 Caliber—Also Newton Sporting Cartridges in 

Caliber .256, — .30 and .35. Send Stamp for Circular. 

Address, CHAS. NEWTON RIFLE CORPORATION 
Dept. M. 1083 Ellicott Square, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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REISING .2¢ 
Cyutomatic 





| 





¢ Announcing — 


THE STANDARD REISING 


6%" Barrel 


THE SUPER-REISING 


10" Barrel 


THE DE LUXE REISING 


Engraved—Pearl or Ivory Handles 


Contains features to be had 
in no other .22 Automatic 


Reising .22 Automatic Pistols are beautiful | 
specimens of the best mechanical workman- | 
ship, perfectly balanced, of unequalled shoot- 
ing quality. Send for Catalog. 


Three pieces 
me 








The only pistol so constructed 
The | 
REISING MANUFACTURING CORP. 
61 Broadway \ New York City 
Dept. D 








“Oh, boy—a deer!” 


Without your Geneva Binoc- 
ulars you'd never have seen 
him. Many a day to hunters 
these wonder-glasses mean the 
difference between “no luck” 


and the full legal limit. 
Objects half a ymile away ap- 


admit can't be rhea ee 5 Explains amo 
offer. Tear this out now. Send with your mame and address 
while you think of it. 


Geneva Optical Co. 34 Linden St., 


Geneva, N.Y. 








WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 
Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 
1834 Eddy Street 


San Francisco, California 














| ing now of the Model 52). 


| basis, 
| close tolerances at points where this is at all 


| two. 
| quite evident. 


| with all bolt action rifles. 


a well-made gun, the individual parts appear 
to be both well made and well finished, but 
when it comes to the final fitting good work- 
manship seems to be lacking. Frequently 
the barrels do not screw up tight against the 
receiver, or if they do the take-down screw 
which is “supposed” to lock the barrel in 
place can not be put in place, and the front 
sight will not be in a verticle plane. The 
only real remedy for such a trouble wou!d be 
to cut off some of the breech, re-thread to fit 
receiver, and then re-chamber—an expensive 
job at the best. And right here let me say 
that if I had one of these guns that was 
otherwise all right I should tin the threads 
on both the barrel and the receiver, heat the 
parts up and then screw the barrel home, and 
after that I should forget that the gun had 
ever been intended for a take-down for as 
such it has no place in the target shooting 
game for any one except possibly an expert 
mechanic who is willing to spend a lot of 





| time kidding himself. 


Another point regarding the B. S. A. that 


| has never appealed to me is the fact that the 


extractor is made in such relation to the 
chamber of the rifle that on firing a shell the 


| head of such shell is invariably swelled very 


badly on the side next to the extractor. 

As a contrast to the above I have had a 
great many Winchesters apart (I am speak- 
While as friend 
Gillies says they are made on a production 
they are nevertheless made to very 


necessary, as for instance, bore, chamber, and 
head space, and it is mainly for these reasons 
that I have never yet seen a gun direct from 
the factory which would not shoot precision 
groups. All together they are without a ques- 
tion the best gun on the market at present 
available to the target shooter. 

Summing up the above I would say to any 


| prospective purchaser of a new rifle, you may 
| get a B. S. A. which will shoot satisfactorily, 
and you may get a 52 which will not. 


Going a step farther into the details of 


| these two guns the B. S. A. with its Martini 
action is certainly much faster than the Win- 


chester in its present form, also it has an ar- 
rangement of trigger and sear which can be 


| so adjusted as to give an absolutely perfect 


trigger pull. These two features are both very 


| desirable. 


Speaking of lock time, if my recollection is 
right, the firing pin of the B. S. A. is ac- 
tuated by a coil spring directly back of and 
in line with it and has a throw of ¥s-inch. 
The Winchester 52 answers to the same de- 
scription but it has a movement of 44-inch. 
The contrast between the speed of the two 
locks is about the difference between 4's-inch 
and %%-inch travel, and this will be very ap- 
parent to anyone who will try these two guns 
together. First throw one to the shoulder, 
aim and snap, then follow with the other 
carefully noting the apparent time of the 
To the experienced shooter it will be 


Trigger pulls on the Winchester are sel- 
dom what they might be. Almost all of them 


| have a very undesirable creep at the wrong 


place. This, by the way, seems to be a failing 
It can, however, 
be rectified as some of the boys for whom I 
fixed up rifles at Camp Perry last year will 
testify, as I was kept very busy fixing up 
both the .22 and .30 Springfields and the 
Winchester 52 as soon as it was learned that 
I happened to have the know-how and suita- 
ble tools for the work. 

And now to come to the matter of lock 
time on the Winchester. Most of the boys in 
the New York district know that I have had 
in use for several years a Winchester 52 with 
a hand-made action which was both faster 
and smoother than the B. S. A. The firing 
pin on my rifle has a travel of about.7/32- 


inch, and the trigger pull is about as near to 
perfection as it is possible to make. That 
this action was a success in connection with 
the balance of the gun was well demonstrat. 
ed, both in practice and in various matches 
in which it was shot. Ordinarily, however, 
such an action would be beyond the reach of 
the average rifleman as the cost of making 
it, to say nothing of designing it, would 
make it prohibitive. As a matter of fact jt 
took about thirty hours of a toolmaker’s time, 
or the equiyalent of $45. However, I have al. 
ways felt that it was time and money well 
spent. There was never any question in my 
mind but that it made a big difference in my 
subsequent scores, particularly in the off-hand 
position. The crispness of the trigger pull, 
the instant ignition of the powder charge, the 
absolute dependabi ity of the whole combina. 
tion, have given me a confidence in my arm 
that nothing less would have satisfied. 

And now as the result, and as an outcome 
of my original experiments along the line of 
better trigger pull and faster lock time, it is 
possible for other owners of the Winchester 
52 to have their rifles remodeled along simi- 
lar lines. This work is being done by J. W. 
Fecker, at a price of about $6. Mr. Fecker 
is well known to the trade as the maker of 
telescope rifle sights. In connection with the 
rebuilding of the action as turned out by 
Fecker it is so designed that the firing pin 
has a travel of only ¥s-inch, which actually 
makes it about twice as fast as the Martini 
actions. 

With the above change made in the Win- 
chester 52, it becomes a gun in which there 
is little left to be desired by the marksman 
unless it be a change in stock dimensions to 
suit his individual requirements. Take the 
proper care of it and it will get you every 
point you are entitled to. 


Ohio. D. Baker. 





Guns Used by Custer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to articles 
in May issue of Outdoor Life by E. G. Mil- 
ler and “Old Timer,” regarding arms used 
by General Custer, would like to “horn” into 
the melee with a little evidence. 

I was reared among the Sioux Indians of 
Crow Creek Indian Reservation, South Da- 
kota, and about 1899 or 1900 purchased a 
rifle and a few cartridges from an o!d widow 
squaw, who said her husband got it at the 
Custer massacre. The rifle was a .50-70 cali- 
ber single shot Springfield and bore a num- 
ber of scars which she said were saber cuts. 
Barrel length I should judge to be about 32 
inches. I never measured it. I think it was 
model of 1866, which is a Civil War muzzle- 
loader altered by inserting a tube in the 
original barrel reducing the caliber from .58 
to .50 and was equipped with breech block 
hinged at upper front edge to raise up and 
forward upon barrel. (This is the breech 
system invented by E. S. Allen of the Spring- 
field Armory.) The extractor threw shell 
clear of chamber. My uncle at Miller, 5. 
Dak., now has the gun. 

Mr. Miller in his article says the Spring: 
field rifle was made in 1870 and the massacre 
was in 1876 but that Custer’s men did not 
have any of the Springfields in his regiment, 
but that they had the Sharps .50- caliber sin- 
gle shot rifles. I am quite sure there wa> al 
least one .50-caliber Springfield in the rg! 
ment. 

His statement that the Springfield was 
made in 1870 is true, but misleading, bec: .1s¢ 
he gives the impression that that was wen 
it was first made. There is a model 1:70 
Springfield, but the Springfield percus:'o0 
rifle was altered into a breech loader ai'et 
the year 1865. 

The Springfield musket dates back to 1°9 
and was first .70-caliber, later .69-caliber. It 
first appeared as a percussion rifle in 15! 














was .58-caliber. Then altered to .50-cali- 

breech loader in 1865. 

om 1865 to 

ver and this (.50-70) caliber was for a 

the official caliber of the government. 
fi. Sharps alteration, the Remington, Spen- 

Joslyn, and a number of other rifles and 


1873 it was made in .50- | 


ins were, | believe, made in this caliber. | 
fhe Model 1870 Springfield rifles and car- | 


= finished what was known as the “Alter- 
* that is, using old parts to make new 
model guns. 

1873 the Springfield was made in 
15-70 caliber and this became the govern- 
ment’s official cartridge until the adoption of 

the Krag-Jorgensen rifle in 1894, 
fhe 1870 Springfield Mr. Miller refers to, 
| believe, is the following: Sharps breech 
loading alteration of a Springfield rifle, Model 
1870, caliber .50, so you see he is both right 
and wrong, because the Sharps and _ the 
Springfield are the same rifle in this model. 
Since the .45-caliber Springfield came out 
in 1873, three years before the massacre, it is 
entirely possible for some of Custer’s men to 
have had .45-caliber carbines as “Old Timer” 


\fter 


contends. 
adoption of the .45-caliber by the government 
it is not surprising for both the .50 and the 
.45-caliber to be used in the same 
regiment. I think the Springfield, Spencer, 
Sharps, Remington and Joslyn rifles and car- 
bines were all in use and official arms of the 
government in 1876, so it is nothing surpris- 
ing for Custer’s men to have had two or more 
different makes. There were probably some 
Spencers as they were very popular in the 
West up till in the 80s. 

From 1826 to 1917 the government has 
adopted about forty-five different breech load- 
ing rifles and carbines of various calibers and 
makes, and has experimented with many 
more, and factories were not equipped to turn 
out large quantities in those days, so if we 
find several makes in use at the same time 
it is nothing to wonder at. However, I be- 


newer! 


Being only three years after the 


lieve the government has held closely to one | 


model at a time since the adoption of the 


Krag-Jorgenson Rifle in 1894, and the new | 


Springfield in 1903. 


lhe following article from an arms catalog | 


is interesting, and | take the liberty to quote 
it verbatim: 
Five Sharps breech loading rifled carbines that, 


elieve, were used in the Civil War, after- 
ward sold to the Indians and used by Sitting 
Bull’s warriors at Custer Massacre. These car- 
are all marked with Indian’s record of 


taken by brass headed tacks nailed in the 

The authenticity of record is kept by In- 
medicine man, who acts as historian. These 

nes were sold to us by the United States 
nee Department as Indian relics surren- 

to United States army officers by Sitting 

B band on their return to the United States 
sritish Columbia, whence they retreated 

the Custer massacre. Guns are in fair order 
Stocks are worn, as if rubbed against 


do not know what revolver Custer’s men 
However, the Colt Army Revolver 

Model of 1860 caliber .44 was the principal 
I ver of the Civil War. (This I think is a 
and ball model.) After the war this 

| (1860) was altered to take the .45 

lie cartridge and was much used in the 
before the introduction of the models of 
The Model of 1873 was made in two 

rns, “Cavalry” and “Artillery” using .45- 

er metallic cartridges. They were first 


d to the Army in 1875 and were still be- | 


ised during the Spanish War. 


: “Schofield” Smith & Wesson .45-cali- | 
revolver came out about the same time | 


vas soon discarded. 
ice the cap and ball revolvers became out 


ite several years before 1876, it would | 


Custer should have had revolvers using 
illic cartridges, or else that the govern- 
t was slow about getting the later models 
d to all the troops. 
kla. 


E. R. Cawoop. 
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Our guide had wheeled and 
fired two shots so rapidly that 
the reports blended almost in- 
to one. Thirty yards away a 
plump partridge dropped to 
the ground with its head as 
neatly severed as though it 
had been chopped off with an 
axe. 


The guide explained the 
second shot by saying that he 
had seen the first deflected by 


USE 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


They Better Your Aim 


= sively ). 


a twig, and knowing it would 
miss hadimmediately pumped 
home another. 


This incident is literally 
true. It was witnessed by a 
member of the Lyman Gun 
Sight Corporation on a hunt- 
ing trip in New Hampshire. 
It is told to illustrate the speed 
and accuracy that is possible 
with Lyman Sights (the guide 
uses Lyman Sights exclu- 


The rear sight is set so close to 
the eye (on tang or AASy 
receiver) that inf &\ 
aiming it appears 
like a large circle%N& 
with the front sight 
in the center. This gives you a 
clear, unobstructed view of your 
game. Simply cover it with your 
front sight and your aim will be 
true. Lyman Front Sights afford a 
quick bead because they stand out 
sharp and clear. 


There are Lyman Sights for 
practically every gun made. Send 
10c for Complete Catalog or write 
for Free Folder. 






The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


Better 
Your 





This display shows sights adapted to 75 popular 
rifles. Look for it on your dealer’s counter. 











‘This Beautifial 4.\; ge 
Gun for Only ;\ 











‘Will Kill Ducks at 80 Yards 


For over 70 years Davis Guns have been used by sportsmen desiring reliable, low-priced 


shotguns. 


Davis Guns stand the wear and tear. 


Made in 12, 16 and 20 gauges. Every gun 


proof tested with an excessive load. A hard hitter at long range. The Hy-Power made to 
take 83-inch shells is IDEAL FOR DUCKS, GEESE, TURKEYS AND OTHER LONG 


RANGE SHOOTING—it brings them down at 80 yards. 


Beautifully finished barrels. 


Highly finished walnut stock and fore end. Hy-Power Grade, with automatic safety, price 
only $35.00. Premier and Maximum Grades with automatic safety, $30.00. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name. 


Write today for our illustrated 


booklet, which will be sent to you on receipt of 4c postage. 


DAVIS-WARNER ARMS CORPORATION 





90-A Chambers Street 





New York, N. Y. 
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"GENUINE GERMAN 
“WETZLAR” 


POCKET TELESCOPE 








Fully 


Guaranteed 








$ J .00 


| Postpaid 


Powerful German Telescope. 
before you. Made in the heart of the German optical in- 
dustry. Clear and accurate lenses show a brilliant im- 
age. For use when hunting, boating, automobiling, or 
on your vacation. Heavy brass body with brass slide for 
focusing. ee are 22m. m. giving large field of 


3rings distant scenes 


view. A real optical instrument with crystal clear 
ground lenses. Size extended, six inches. 

Exceedingly favorable rates of exchange make pos- 
sible this surprising offer for a real quality telescope. 
Shipped promptly on receipt of check, money order or 
dollar bill. Place your onder at once, Cash refund if 
not satisfactory. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 


Largest importers of field glasses in America 
97 S. Federal Street Boston, Mass. 
fee wwcccccncccccnsccccccescccccccccccscccssacese: 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed is $1.00. 
address. 





Please send telescope to this 


Name 
Address 
State 
0.L. 1 





| ridges, 
| nearly the 


| ent lengths of 























JESSE FRENCH & SONS 


ilistic 


PLAYER 


Makes a 
MERRY HOME 


We all want our homes to be 
happy—Good Music makes 
home attractive. With a good 
Player everyone can use it 
and enjoy the best of Music 
as well as the latest hits. 


Your home needs Music— 
you want it. Let us tell you 
more about Jesse French 


Players and the convenient 
terms on which they may be 
purchased 
Catalog Free 
JESSE FRENCH & SONS 
PIANO CO. 
New Castle, Indiana 


SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS— 
World’s best history of those famous 
pages; illustrated; $1.90 delivered; 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


229 


scouts. 332 
circular free. 








GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
Makers of High Grade Rifles, Acces- 
sories and Equipment for Sportsmen, Target Shooters 
and Wilderness Hunters. Telephone 6663 Caledonia 
234 to 240 East 39th Street w York 


Ne 
Five minutes walk from Grand Central Station 
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EDITED BY CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 








(Inquirers who wish their answers sent by mail (only a small percentage are published) \ 
please enclose 2 cents for postage. Correspondents in this department will please address Captair 
Askins at the Denver office. If an answer is not received it is because complete address Was not 
given. Write again.) 

Is the Sharps .45-caliber hammerless B/L a_ lifetime gun if properly cared for? Is it c& 
lever action? Is it a single shot rifle? Is it pow- pendable and will it stand hard usage in roug 
erful enough for occasional shots at deer and country?—Emil Thomas, Ida. 
bear? Will it kill deer up to 50 yards? Does it Answer.—The Remington .30-30 is a go 
use the United States government .45-70-405? deer gun and very dependable. The cartridge 
State length of barrel. Is this rifle reliable?—Jack hardly powerful enough for game larger thar 
Rilling, Conn. deer or black bear. The cartridge in differen 

Answer.—The Sharps hammerless rifle, known makes would have an energy of 1,600 to 1,70 
as the Sharps-Borchardt, had a lever almost the foot-pounds. The Newton .30 would be a 


same as the Winchester single shot. Yes, it was 
shot rifle. It is powerful enough for 
deer or any other American game. It will kill 
deer as far as you can hit them, say 300 yards. 
The Sharps .45 was chambered for different cart- 
one of them being the .45-75, which is 
same shell as the .45-75-400. I think 
the latter shell will shoot in the gun, provided 
it is not chambered for the old long range 
Sharps .45-90-550. The government .45-70 might 
shoot in the Sharps anyhow, both shells being 
straight with a slight taper, but the short cart- 
ridge in the long chamber would not be so ac- 
curate. The Sharps rifles were made with differ- 
barrels; the long range rifle had 
others 28-inch and perhaps short- 


a single 


30-inch barrel, 
ef. Editor. 
While in a cow camp last summer I examined 
several revolvers of different calibers, but all of 
them single action Colts. The Colt single action 
in .45-caliber is too much for me as it flies from 
my hand when shot. What do you think of the 
.38-40 and the .82-20? Which is the better for all 
around shooting also for home protection? Some 
of the boys condemned the .38-40 and some the 
.32-20 so I am calling on you for advice. Can 
a .45 Colt single action be altered into a smaller 


gun by changing the barrel and cylinder? Also 
what length of barrel would you recommend ?— 
Byron Augustine, Colo. 


Answer.—T he 
for many 


.45 Colt will prove too difficult 
others to handle as well as yourself. 


These big guns are all right for a man ‘who is 
trained to shoot them and inured to the recoil, 
but there is little pleasure to be had in shoot- 


ing them—merely a sort of pride in being able 
to do so, same as a boxer takes pride in being 
able to stand a stiff blow without being hurt. 
The .38-40 is nearly the same thing. It is a cart- 
ridge of great energy, but if you do not need 
pick out something lighter. The .32-20 
is a nice gun to shoot for general practice at the 
target and at such game as the revolver is adapt- 
ed to. My own opinion is that the best cartridge 
is the .88 Smith and Wesson Special—Colt revol- 
take it. It is powerful enough to stop a 
and it shoots where you hold it. It would 
not be worth while to buy a .45 Colt and then 
try to change cylinder and barrel—better buy the 
lighter barrel on the heavy frame in the first 
place. I am a firm believer in long barrels on 
nearly all kinds of guns, where accuracy of aim 
or accuracy of cartridge is important. My gun 
would have a 7%-inch barrel, but either the 6- 
inch or the 5-inch will do very well. It is a mat- 
ter of individual preference, largely.—Editor. 


the energy 


vers 
man, 





I have a Ross army rifle and I would like to 
know what caliber it is and if it is practical to 
use for a deer gun? Where and how can I get a 
United States Springfield Model .30-’06 army 
gun and what would be the cost? What caliber 
is the German army gun and is it considered a 
good gun for large game?—Edward Proppe, Ore 
Ross army rifle is a .303 
British. You can get a Springfield from the 
National Rifle Association, 1108 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C. The cost is about 
$35. The German army rifle used to be the 8 
mm. and I think it is yet. Yes, it is a good 
big-game rifle.—Editor. 


Answer.—Your 


What do you think of the dependability of the 
slide action .30-caliber Remington; 
and shock? 
.320 for goat, 


the energy 
What do you think of the Newton 
sheep or bear? Is the Newton a 


gun for goats, sheep, and other game requiring 
hard hitting at long range. I see no reason wt 
the Newton shouldn’t last as long as any other 
similar rifle—Editor. 

I have a new Luger .30-caliber which I have 
fired some 200 times. It fails to load and jams 
The slide catches the cartridge case midway be 
tween base and bullet, so that the bullet strikes 
upper rear of chamber, with the cartridge in 
45 degree position, or else fails to catch cart 
ridge at all, closing on an empty chamber. | 
have incieased the tension of the magazine spring 


as it seems to me that the cartridges are not 
pushed up soon enough when the slide comes 
back, but while it seems to help matters some 


it does not cure it by any means. I have twe 
magazines and they are both the same way. | 
am using ammunition of German manufacture 
The gun works perfectly when operated by hand 
Please compare the ballistics of the .22 long rifle 
cartridge used in an ordinary .22 rifle and in the 
Colt .22 target revolver with 6-inch barrel. Will 
the accuracy of the Colt with .22 long rifle cart 
ridges be impaired by using .22 short cartridges 
in it, and will the .22 short cartridges be accurate? 


—W. M. Loveless, Texas. 

Answer.—I don’t know what to do for your 
automatic. Guess a good mechanic could set it 
right. Suppose you try the repair man of Von 


Lengeke & Antoine, 128 South Wabash, Chicago 
They sell this gun and ought to know what to 
do for it. Ballistics of the .22 long rifle, shot 
from a rifle barrel of 24 inches and from a | 


with 6-inch barrel: .22 long'‘rifle, 6-inch barr 
velocity, 759 feet; energy, 55 pounds. .22 long 


rifle, 24-inch barrel, velocity 1,100 feet, energy 
112 pounds. The man who expects to get the 
same power out of a pistol that he does from a 
rifle is fooling himself. The rifle you will note 
has double the power of the pistol. I learned 


that a long time ago when I knew very littl 
about ballistic figures, but could see that the 
rifle had about double the penetration at 1) 


yards that the pistol did. I. hope that in course 
of time people will learn just about how much 
they handicap themselves when using barrel 
that are too short.—Editor. 





Please give me the name and address of som 
one that can make and fit a sporting stock to 4 
Springfield rifle. What combination of sights 
would you prefer on a Springfield when both open 
and peep sights are used?—Lewis J. Davis. {ex 

Answer.—The Owen Brothers, Sauquoit, N. Y 
are making a specialty of fitting stocks to Spring 
field rifles. The Hoffman Arms Company or ‘ 
fin & Howe Company would do the work also 
I understand. I am afraid you will be up agast 
it in trying to use both open and peep sight 
a Springfield. No trouble about putting them 
but you cannot get the peep out of the wa 
the open sight, and with the peep on, the 
sight is useless. I’d like to have a combina 
of that kind myself, open folding rear s 
along with a peep like the Lyman 48, b 
don’t know how to get the Lyman or other ; 
sight out of the way. A man might put « 
Lyman bolt sight, and have two bolts, one t 
used with the open sight and the other wit! 
peep. Lot of trouble I guess and maybe 
much else.—Editor. 


4 


Kindly advise me if the .303 Ross is as sai 
action as our Springfield or Mauser? Wha. ‘5 
the muzzle velocity and energy? Isisa bigs 
rifle? Also the French 8 mm. military 1 ~‘ 
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BEAN'S 
MAINE 
HUNTING 
SHOE 


Made of soft Tan 
Water Elk Leather. 
Never grows hard by 
wetting and drying. 
ideal for both bare 

ground and snow 
hunting. 


Vamp and sole are extra high grade rub- 
ber. Will not wet through in melting 
snow, freeze stiff in cold weather, shrink 
or wrinkle. Non-slip pure rubber sole, 
which can’t wear smooth, weighs three 
ounces Jess and is more durable than 
ordinary sole. 


Chafing of heel cords is entirely elimi- 
nated by Bean’s Patent Backstay, which 
prevents set wrinkles. Widths C to FF. 
Fits as comfortably as a dress shoe. Light 
as a moccasin, yet gives protection of 
heavy hunting boot. 














FREEPORT MAINE 





Prices: 8-in., $6.00; 12-in., | 
| $8.90; 16-in., $11.85. Heels 2 | 
25c extra. I pay postage. Write | 
| —_ for sample of top and for | 

L. L. BEAN, Mfr. | 74-Paée 

408 Main Street Catalog 
| 





























Patented April 25, 1922 
‘‘The Pad That Fits With a Grip’’ 


Mr. T. K. Lee of Alabama breaks 691_x ye ees 
targets—close to 99%. Mr. Lee used the D-W I 


At your dealer’s $3.25 


or direct 


D-W MANUFACTURING cO., 360 Sixth Street, Elyria, Ohio 








FOR SHOOTING CROWS 


The great Horned Owl | 
is the best crow getter 
known. With our metal 
folding owl decoy, 
crow decoys and our 
® crow call, you can have 
g lots of sport shooting 
A crows. 


{CROW KILLER» 
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dition to ro the Outing line + ny se duck 
se and snipe decoys, baits, , tackle boxes and 
ding nets, Send for literature. 
Outing Mfg.Co., S68 Jackson Bivd., Elkhart, Indiana | 














Live Action Decoy 


“It folds 
up small, 
and fools 
em all’’ 


, acts and looks like a live duck. It’s light and always | 


The only wooden folding decoy showing full bod on 
rket. If your dealer won’t pom Bray eo ewton tice $ M 
‘ose Folding Decoy, 4482 N. Campbell Ave., Dept. co Chienns 








Automatic Shotguns. |2-ga. only. Stand- 
length, 28 in. Plain barrel, $59.32. With raised 
d matted rib, $67.95. Expressed, CO; B. 


G. N. PORTMAN CoO. 
: N. Adams St. 





1 doz. | 


4 Brand New (Guaranteed) Reming- 


Peoria, Illinois 








Could I have the Springfield barrel fitted to the 
Russian 7.62 mm. and is it safe and practical?— 
Glen Fidler, Ida. 


Answer.—I doubt if any of these straight pull 
bolt action rifles are quite as reliable as the turn 
bolts like the Mauser. Sand, dirt and rust would 
be more liable to put them out of commission. 
Velocity, .303, 2,000 feet; energy, 1,920 pounds. 
Yes, it is a fine game rifle. I don’t know any- 
thing about the French military rifle. You could 
have a Springfield rifle barrel fitted to the Rus- 
sian 7.62 mm., but I don’t know how much trou- 
ble the bolt would cause. I wouldn’t do it any- 
how. The 7.62 is just about as good a rifle as 
the Springfield, and ammunition is now being 
made for the gun by the United States Cartridge 
Company. Cut the Russian barrel down 
inches, restock into a sporter if you want to, and 
you will have as good a game rifle as anybody 
needs. Hoffman Arms Company, Cleveland, O., 
will do the work.—Editor. 


Would you please give me a little advice on 
the following bullets: The Bond people put out 
two bullets one 100 grains and one 120 grains, 1 
part tin and 10 parts lead, for the .300 Savage. 
What I am after now is a cheap load that I can 
shoot hawks, crows and such other pests as feed 
on our small game and $90 per thousand is too 
much for the working man to pay for such sport. 
If these bullets are o.k. what powder and how 
much should be used for the 100-grain and 120- 
grain .300 Savage? I took your advice and got 
a .300 bolt action and say it’s some gun. I 
turned a crow inside out yesterday at 270 meas- 
ured yards with a knee rest and open sight, 
and when I put on the peep sight I don’t know 
what will happen to them then as that is my 
favorite sight. I also got the 10-gauge King’s 
semi-smokeless shells for the 10-gauge lever ac- 
tion you advised and they are much better in this 
gun than smokeless. Not quite so fast but plen- 
ty of killing power and a fine pattern at 50 
yards, No. 5 chilled shot. If I clean the shells 
of the regular load for the .300, will they do 
to reload or does the heavy powder charge spoil 
them for short range work?—G. L. Comfort, 
Wash. 


Answer.— You are quite right that these high- | 


priced cartridges are not adapted to target shoot- 
ing or the miscellaneous practice that all of us 
are fond of. Of the two bullets you mention the 
120-grain should be the better. I do not know 
what these cost. In order to get cheap bullets 
you might do one of two things—buy the .30-30 
bullets which will fit your gun or procure the 
regular Winchester .32-20 115-grain bullets of 
lead and resize them to the .399. This can be 
done readily enough but will require a tool. With 
the lead bullets I’d use about 12 grains weight 
of Du Pont No. 80 powder and a like amount 
with the 120-grain missile you mention. You 
might use as much as 15 grains with the metal 
cased 160-grain, .30-30 bullet, thus securing a 
velocity of something like 1,500 feet. I trust that 
eventually you solve all your problems and pro- 
cure a good and accurate load which will cost 
you little. I find myself inclined to shoot at 
least twenty-five shots a day with a rifle, and if 
the cartridges cost 7 or 8 cents apiece that soon 
runs into money.—Editor. 

I have in mind purchasing a Luger, 9 mm. cal- 
iber, 8-inch barrel. I want this gun as a side 
arm to take with me on the job for chance shots 
at coyotes and jacks and once in a while a bob- 
cat. I would get a stock for it so making it 
handier to carry than a rifle or carbine. How 
does a .38-40 Colt New Service compare with it, 
74-inch barrel? Most all the shots would be at 
about 400 and 500 yards and it is doubtful if I 
could connect with the shorter range gun. Please 
let me know the good and bad points about both 
guns.—Harry G. Davis, Wash. 


Answer.—I can give you the ballistics of the 


two cartridges you mention if that will do you 
any good. 9 mm. Luger, weight of bullet 124 
grains, velocity 1,039 feet, energy 299 foot- 
pounds. .38-40 Colt, 180 grains, velocity 983 
feet, energy 386 foot-pounds. At 300 yards these 
guns, I suspect, would not have any more energy 
than a .22 short at the muzzle. I doubt if you 
could hit anything smaller than a balloon with 
either gun at 400 or 500 yards. Their range in 
a pistol, even a stocked pistol, would not exceed 


75 yards, by range I mean the range at which | 


you could hit and kill anything.—FEditor. 


I have two new Colt single action revolvers 
.32-20 and .38-40. I wish to know if it would 
be safe to use the high-velocity ammunition in 
these guns. Would the recoil be greater than 
the .45 or old-time .48? Would 1,000 rounds put 
thru these guns wear the barrel so much as to 
spoil them?—Leon R. Bigelow, Ariz. 

Answer.—No, you can’t use the high-power 
ammunition in your revolver. One of the wor- 
ries of the men who make ammunition is the 
fear that somebody will do that very thing not- 
withstanding their advice. The recoil would not 
be great enough to do harm but pressures are 
far too high. I have never seen the High Speed 
ammunition tried in a revolver, but I imagine the 
trouble would be blowing out gas between barrel 
and cylinder and possibly bursting the cylinder 
which has far less strength than a good rifle bar- 
rel.—Editor. 


















Duck Hunting 
made SAFE! 


Cold, numbing water, 
heavy clothing, boots and 
perhaps shells in pockets 

»or vest are the cause of 
drownings every year 

The Airubber Neptune 
Float saveslives. Made of 
strong rubberized khaki 
cloth. Two air chambers 
front and back. Worn in 
flated under coat. Not 

bulky, looks like a vest and helps you keep 
warm. Also wear deflated and blow it up 
after you are in the water. Two blows and 
you have a life preserver. Take it off and 
you have soft, dry seats for two. 
_ Duck hunters have narrow escapes— 
it’s a man’s game. Rough water, dead 
heads, wabbly skiffs and floating bogs all 
add their thrill as well as danger 

Goes in pocket, folds smaller than box 
of shells. If your dealer does not sell it, send 
money order for $4.00 and one will be 
mailed at once, postage prepaid. 

Canoe or Utility Cushion. Providessoft, 
comfortable dry seat for two in boat or 
blind. Folds into many shapes. A few 
breaths and it’s ready for use to give you 
comfort and alife preserver when you need 
it. Also makes good seat for auto, porch, 
toboggan or mattress for baby’scrib. Made 
of rubberized khaki. Size inflated, 12x34% 
inches. Weighs 34 ounces. Price, $5.00. 

Wedge Shaped Cushion for blind, boat, 
automobile or anywhere, and a life raft 
in the water. Puts you closer to steering 
wheel. Back rest or seat cushion. Dozens 





of uses. Made of rubberized khaki. Weighs 
¢x18 


18 ounces and inflates to size of 16! 
inches. Price, $3.50. 


AIRUBBER 


Corporation 


The fit r Corporation 
583 East Illinois Street 
¢ hic ago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: My dealer does not sell Airubber 





products. His name is 

City State 

Enclosing money order for $ for which 

send me 

] rao Floa ] Canoe Cushion 

Wedge "aheeed Cushion 

Name 

Address 























WEBLEY & SCOTT Guns represent the high- 


est development in Shotgun construction; un- 
equalled pattern, rangeand balance. Ownership 
places you in a distinct class among sportsmen. 
Since 1863 Webley & Scott Guns have been win- 
ners of the big shoots all over the world. 


A gun for every purpose and purse in all 
standard gauges 
Write for Illustrated Catalog “‘T’’ 


Makers of the New Webley Air Pistol, unequalled for 
target practice. Send for Booklet ‘‘TT’”’ 
Sole U. S. Agents: 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY 
100 East 42nd St. New York City 
Opposite Grand Central Station 












U.S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 


2 All Carbines have the new model $ 

1898 stocks. The barrels, actions and parts are 

either new or have been refinished by the 

a a and equal to new-._.. 

Krag Rifles....... $12.50 K Sporting Rifles S26 +4 
Sora in Ghotcens . 4.80 Sprefid. 45 Carbines . 

And Other Arms Send for Catalog 


W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-AR, N. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 
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Conducted by Ciaupe P. Forpyce, Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 








Seeing Your National Monuments 


By VERYONE who is at all interested in 
4 America’s vacation playgrounds has at 
least a pretty general idea of our national 
parks whose outstanding natural features are 
preserved from commercial exploitation and 
“developed” for the 
enjoyment of the people.” 


“benefit and 
They are the pre- 


which are 


mier scenic and recreation regions of our 


nation. But there are other playgrounds of 
interest. A 


movement has been on for several years in 


notable national travel great 
the establishment of state parks and particu- 
larly so in our middle western and eastern 
states where bits of native timberland from 
a few to many thousands of acres have been 
set aside for the vacation uses of our people 
and they perform an immeasurable service on 
account of their ease of accessibility to the 
great centers of population where many peo- 
ple cannot take long vacation tours. The na- 
tional forests, while maintained first of all 
for a national timber supply, are admirable 
outing and hunting regions. 

People do not generally know about nor 
fully appreciate our national monuments 
which were created under an act for the 
preservation of American antiquities, historic 
landmarks, historic and _ prehistoric struc 


Claude P. Fordyce 


tures and other objects of historic and scien- 
tific interest, and serving our needs in our 
great national recreational scheme. And 
they may be readily visited on many of the 
tours which people take in the West along 
with the national forests and national parks. 

There were 1,670,908 visitors to our na- 
tional parks and monuments last season. 
Quoting the Director, Hon. Stephen T. 
Mather: 

The National Park Service is the one agency 
of the Federal Government that has been actively 
engaged for the past eight years in developing 
the tourist business in this country in the attempt 
to get our people to see the beauties of their 
own country, and the national parks first of all. 
This bureau functions to conserve the scenery 
and the natural and objects and _ the 
wild life therein and to provide for the 


historic 
enjoy- 
ment of the same in such a manner as will leave 
enjoyment of future 
other industry that 
pleasure and satisfac- 
tion for the money laid out as travel. Millions 
upon millions are annually spent in journeying, 
which has its compensation not only im enrich- 


them unimpaired for the 
generations. There is no 


imparts as much genuine 


ment of life and living from a pastime standpoint 
but also in developing the health and enlarging 
the general education of the human being. 
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Wheeler 


National Monument, Rio Grande National 


Forest, Colorado. “The Ghosts” in foreground. 


(Photo by U. S. Forest Service) 


HE slogan of the state park enthusiasts 

“A State Park Every Hundred Miles” 
has struck a popular chord as sized up by 
the directors of the state park movement, wh 
add that more and more the people of the 
United States are realizing how much the) 
need these recreation grounds, and the rapid 
creation of state parks is doing more to sat- 
isfy this great outdoor hunger than any other 
agency. These parks are an economic asset 
to the state. They stimulate travel to and 
thru the state. They provide camping places 
for the cross country motorist. They offer op- 
portunities for recreations at a reasonable 
cost for the man of moderate means. They 
preserve our scenic wonders and virgin tim- 
ber for posterity. They are sanctuaries for 
wild life. They teach our children to love 
the out-of-doors, which spells national health, 
and in many other ways redound to the bene- 
fit of the people. 

Most of our forty-eight national monu- 
ments are in the Rocky Mountain and Pacifi 
Coast states with a few in Alaska, and are of 
particular interest to motorcampers and tour 
ists for they are in most cases readily accessi 
ble from the trunk line motorways particu 
larly the National Old Trails Road. The 
greatest number is reached via the National 
Park-to-Park Highway which gives access 
to twelve national parks, twenty-five national 
forests and thirty-six national monuments. 
Arizona leads in the number of national 
monuments having eleven while New Mexicé 
is second with eight. 

All of the monuments have certain natural 
characteristics which set them apart and give 
individuality. The greater number, espe: 
cially in the southwest section of our coun 
try, preserve the prehistoric cliff dwellings 
Some of the most spectacular scenery in the 
world is to be found in the national monu 
ments—those associated with volcanic activ- 
ity are the Mato Teepee or Devils Tower i 
Wyoming, the million acre Katmai Nationa! 
Monument in Alaska containing the fam 
“Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes,” and th 
Craters of the Moon in Idaho. Remark 
cliff dwellings ruins are the Navajo in 
zona, Gila Cliff Dwellings near the Atla 
Pacific Highway in New Mexico and Ba 
lier in New Mexico. Geologic eccentricities 
are represented by the sublime display of 
Natural Bridges in Utah, and Arizona’s | 
rified Forest. History is romantically lin! 
with the seventeenth century Franciscan ° 
sion—Tumacacori in Arizona and E] M: 
in New Mexico. Of particular interest 
wonderment to the casual traveler are 
immense grove of redwoods near San Ff! 
cisco—the Muir Woods, the remarkable « 
lection of fossilized ancient animals in 
Dinosaur National Monument in Utah 
the Fossil Cycad in South Dakota. Uni 
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1 Monument with its Olympian elk, | 
pical desert flora is seen in the Papago | 
» in Arizona. 


(LL means the national monuments 
not offer alone interesting natura) 
s to attract the tourist for they are | 
ation lands a!so having a recreational | 
| as a museum utility for our people, | 
n enjoy yourselves as becomes any | 
outdoor lovers; most of the monu- | 
ire readily accessible—some must be | 
| by pack horses and in reality partake | 
nature of exploration to the tyro. Get | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


iinted with the national monuments. | 


are fine autocamping objectives and | 


their unusual scientific and historic in- 
: makes a tour doubly interesting and 











Forest National Monument, Arizona. 
(Courtesy National Park Service) 


while. Travel is not alone to see 


things but also to learn new facts—this is 
educating. 


We 
nation i 


prog 


rave! 


way 


present here the salient facts of the 
| monuments and group them accord- 


) states giving the nearest towns of ap 
l and following in sequence the states 
-ed by the National Park-to-Park High- 
starting from Denver and going north 


Rockies, west to Puget Sound, down 


Pacific Coast, east and north to Colo- 


In order to complete the comprehensive 
ition about all the national monu- 
all of the monuments in our domain 


escribed and located. A map showing | 


ation of all the national parks and 
ents wil be sent on request from the 
i! Park Service, Washington, D. C. 
COLORADO 
ado National Monument. Reached via 
netion on the National Roosevelt Mid- 
Pikes Peak Ocean to Ocean Highways. 
is to No Thorofare Canyon and then 
sot tour. Contains 13,883 acres. Fea 
many lofty monoliths and is an unusual 
of erosion and of great scenic beauty 
est. 
House National Monument. Reached 
os, which is the gateway to the Mesa 
ational Park. Contains 9.6 acres and is 
n the eastern slope of Sleeping Ute 
Ruins of great archaeological value, 
rehistoric inhabitants. 
weep National Monument. Reached via 
on the Mesa Verde National Park tour | 
sh Trail. Consists of 285 acres. Con- | 
groups of prehistoric towers, pueblos | 
dwellings. 
er National Monument. Reached via | 
Wheel Gap by motor then 17 miles with | 
Blue Creek Park or via Creede north- | 
Del Norte, follow the Rio Grande 1 mile | 
Watson then via Forest Service trail for | 
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history is displayed in Mt. Olympus | ff 
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Comfortable Camping 
Guaranteed DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


Whall’s Utility Tents 


are so constructed that they 
can be set up and taken down 
by one person in less than five 
minutes 








PERFECTION CAPE 
Defy the Elements— 
Carry a Rain Coat in Your Pocket 


Packs 8x4x1'% inches in Athol 


LeatherCase. Weighs 20o0zs. Stormproof and Bugproof, 


Sewed-in Floor, Steel Stakes, 
Mosquito Netting, Jointed Pole 
and Carrying Cases. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods 
have stood the test for 30 years 
and are recommended by 


thousands of satisfied custom- , SLEEP ON AIR 
ers as the most reliable for in a Comfort Sleeping 
outdoor purposes. It Fits the Running Board Pocket 





Sole manufacturers of Outing Air Mattresses, 
Comfort Sleeping Pockets, Compact Beds, 
Poquaig Eiderdown Robes, Brownie Camp 
Pads and Overland Auto Beds. 





WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESSES 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Go., Athol, Mass. 



























CARL ZEISS 
Wide-Angle 
Binoculars 
Magnifying 
Eight Times 


NO OUTFIT IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT BINOCULARS 
Every year increasing thousands of sports- 
men are selecting Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars 
for their many superiorities and enjoyable 
winter and summer uses. Order yours now. 
Catalog and new price list sent on request 


HAANSTAD’S CAMERA SHOP 
406 Sixteenth St. Denver, Colo. 


| WITH PATENTED 
STEEL TELESCOPE FRAME 


DENVER TENT AND AWNING COMPANY 
1639 ARAPAHOE ST., DENVER, COLO. 














THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W. Smith 
Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford to be without 
it. On sale now—Cloth, $3.10 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.75. 


CuNTNOOR LIFE PURLISHING COMPANY, DENVER, COLO. 
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ite COLORADO | 
ENGRAVINGG | 


THE MOST PARTICULAR 
HALF-TONE AND MAGAZINE 
COLOR-WORK IN DENVER 
1S PRODUCED IN OUR PLANT 
ALL ILLUSTRATIONS AND 
COVERS MADE BY US™. 

FOR SALE Facsimit€ PAINTINGS OF 
THE GREAT WEST, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


525 FourteentH Sr DENVER 
PHONE CHAMPA /1-5721-22 
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The “Augusta” Natural Bridge looking westward 
Height, 222 feet; thickness, at top of arch, 65 feet; width of top of arch, 28 feet; 
It is the largest of the three bridges, and crosses White Canyon 


261 feet; height of span, 157 feet. 
about two miles beyond the 


“Caroline’’ and five miles beyond the “Edwin.” 
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in Natural Bridges National Monument, Utah. 
width of span, 


(Photo by Geo. L. 


Beam, National Park Service) 


13 miles. Three hundred acres. Of much inter- 

est from a geological standpoint as an example of 

eccentric erosion and extinct volcanic action 
WYOMING 

Devils Tower. Reached via Moorcroft or via 
Tower on the National Parks Pike or Custer 
fattlefield Highway. Contains 1,152 acres. A re- 
markable national rock tower of volcanic origin, 
1,200 feet in height. 

Shoshone Cavern. Reached via Cody (4 miles 
southwest) on the National Park-to-Park High 
way, Buffalo Trail, the Black and Yellow Trail, 
the Yellowstone Trail and the National Parks 
Highway. Two hundred ten acres. A cavern of 
considerable extent. 

MONTANA 

Lewis and Clark Cavern National Monument, 
45 miles southwest of Butte at Cavern P. O. 
Temporarily closed to public on account of 
depredations by vandals. Contains 160 acres. An 
immense limestone cavern of great scientific in- 
terest with magnificent decorations with stalac- 
tite formations. 

Big Hole Battlefield. National Monument. 
Reached via Butte (55 miles southwest). Con- 
tains 5 acres—the site on which battle was fought 
on August 9, 1877, in which a small force of 
United States troops routed a large force of Nez 
Perce Indians. 

WASHINGTON 

Mount Olympus National Monument. Reached 
via Port Angeles by ferry from Seattle then by 
auto to Sol-duc Hot Springs (45 miles) then 11 
miles by trail to Sol-duc-Hoh Divide. Or by 
motor from Olympia on the Rim Highway via 
Shelton, Port Angeles, Fairholm and pack in. 
Consists of 299,370 acres. Contains many ob- 
jects of great and unusual scientific interest in- 
cluding many glaciers. Is the summer range and 
breeding grounds of the Olympic elk. This is a 
real wilderness. Detailed data about hiking and 
pack-horse trips may be secured from the Seattle 
Mountaineering Club, Seattle. 


OREGON 
Oregon Caves National Monument. Reached 
via Grants Pass (30 miles south) on the Pacific 
Highway. Four hundred eighty acres. Exten- 
sive caves in limestone formation of much beauty ; 
magnitude not entirely ascertained. In Cave 
Mountain in the Siskiyou National Forest. 


CALIFORNIA 

Muir Woods National Monument. Reached 
via ferry 7 miles from San Francisco (on the 
Pacific Hghway). Ferry to Sausalito and then 
via electric train to Mill Valley. Four hundred 
twenty-six acres. One of the most noted red- 
wood groves in California, trees 300 feet high 
with butts with a diameter of 18 feet. This 
monument has the ‘greatest number of visitors of 
them all. 

Pinnacles National Monument. Reached via 
Soledad (12 miles) or Hollister (6 miles) on the 
Pacific Highway. Many spire-like rock forma- 
tions 600 to 1,000 feet high visible many miles 
away, also numerous caves and other formations. 


Devils Postpile National Monument. Located 
in the High Sierras. Reached by auto to Laws 
then to Mammoth and pack one-half day. Eight 
hundred acres. A spectacular mass of hexagonal 
basaltic columns like an immense pile of posts. 
Said to rank with the famous Giants Causeway 
in Ireland. 

Cabrillo National Monument. Reached via 
San Diego. Lovated on Point Loma just north 
of the entrance to San Diego Bay. Contains but 
1 acre. Of historic interest because of the dis- 
covery by Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, who here 
first sighted land on September 28, 1542. 

UTAH 

Natural Bridges National Monument. Reached 
by auto via Thompson, Utah, or Mancos, Colo., 
(near the Mesa Verde National Park) to Bland- 
ing, Utah, then to the bridges by pack train. 
Consists of 2,740 acres. Contains three natural 
bridges among the largest of their kind, the larg- 
est bridge is 222 feet high, 65 feet thick at the 
top of the arch; arch is 28 feet wide, span 261 


feet; height of span is 157 feet. The other -wo 
are slightly smaller. 

Hovenweep National Monument. (See 
rado.) 

Timpanogos Cave National Monument. Rea: ed 
via American Fork. Two hundred fiifty acr A 
limestone cavern. 

Bryce Canyon National Monument. In South- 
eastern Utah reached via Cedar City or Marys 
ville. Contains 7,440 acres. A box canyon ({illed 
with countless array of fantastically eroded pin. 
nacles. The best exhibit of vivid coloring of 
earth’s materials. Is in the Pink Cliff of the 
celebrated plateau country north of the Grand 
Canyon, forming with Zion National Park and 
the North Rim of the Grand Canyon, a triangle 
of brilliant spectacles famous among travelers, 
and all connected by auto roads and well supplic 
with camps and hotels. This will likely be made 
into a national park. 

Rainbow Bridge National Monument. Reached 
via Gallup, N. Mex., via motor to Kayenta then 
by pack train. Contains 160 acres. A unique 
natural bridge of great scientific interest and 
symmetry. Height, 309 feet above the wate: 
span, 278 feet wide—in the shape of a rainbow 
On the Navajo Reservation near the sou 
boundry line with Arizona. 

Dinosaur National Monument. Reached via 
Watson from Vernal, Utah, on the Victory Hig! 
way. Eighty acres. Deposits of fossil remains 
of prehistoric animal life of great scientific in 
terest. ARIZONA 

Montezuma Castle National Monument. Reached 
via Clarkdale south of Flagstaff. One hundred 
sixty acres. Prehistoric cliff dwelling ruins of 
unusual size situated in a niche in the face of a 
vertical cliff. Of great scenic and ethnologic in 
terest. 

Petrified Forest National Monument. Reached 
via Adamanta (6 miles south) or Holbrook on 
the National Park-to-Park Highway while the 
National Old Trails Road passes directly thru the 
forest. Contains 25,625 acres. An abundance 
petrified coniferous trees one of which forms a 
small natural bridge. Is of great scientific inter 
est. 

Tumacacori National Monument. Reached 
Tucson (57 miles). Is 17 miles north of Nogales 
on a good state road. Contains 10 acres. Ruin of 
a Franciscan Mission dating from the seventeenth 
century. 

Navajo National Monument. Eighteen miles 
northwest of Kayenta, which is reached via Gal 
lup (125 miles) or from Aztec, N. Mex., on the 
National Park-to-Park Highway. Three hundr 
sixty acres, numerous pueblo or cliff dwellings 
ruins in a good state of preservation. 








Looking northwestward over Bryce Canyon, Utah. Reached from Panguitch and Marysvale, on 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad. The translucent effect is caused by a difference in the c 
shading—not by light coming thru the rocks. In places and at certain times of the day the reflect 
of the red light in the depths gives the appearance of fire from below. (Photo by Geo. L. Bea! 
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o Saguaro National Monument. See this | 
tion with the tour to the Roosevelt Dam | 
Salt River Valley. Reached via Phoenix | 
or Tempe (3 miles) on the Bankhead 

the Atlantic Pacific or Southern Na- | 
ighways. Contains 1,940.43 acres. Splen- | 
ction of characteristic desert flora and | 
s pictographs with interesting rock forma- | 


Grande National Monument. Eighteen | 
yrtheast of Casa Grande near Florence 
Bankhead Highway. Four hundred eighty 
These ruins are one of the most note- 
relics of a prehistoric age and people 
he limits of the United States. 

Spring National Monument. Reached via | 


r City on the National Park-to-Park High- | 


Forty acres. Is an old stone fort called 
»r Castle’? and used as an Indian refuge. | 
of pure water in the desert and the only | 
between the Zion National Park and the 
Rim of the Grand Canyon. It is 51.3 


east of Hurricane on the Zion Park Loop | 


o National Monument. Reached via } 
4 miles east of Roosevelt Dam and % 


from the Apache Trail between Globe and | 








Woods National Monument, California. 
(Courtesy National Park Service) 


nix. Also on the Old Spanish Trail, the | 
if Dixie Overland and Lee Highways. Six hundred 
acres. Numerous ruins of cliff dwellers of 
interest and in a good state of preservation. 


1ut Canyon National Monument. Reached 
lagstaff, eight miles southeast of the city. 
iundred sixty acres. Contains cliff dwell- 
much scientific and popular interest. 

atki National Monument. Reached via | 


aff on the National Park-to-Park Highway. | 


West of the Little Colorado River, 30 miles north- 


7 east of Flagstaff. Contains 2,234 acres. Two 


groups 
| £ the 
t the 
| 
Gran 


means 












1 Canyon of the Colorado River. ‘‘Wupatki’” 


Chir icahua National Monument. Reached via 
Willcox southeast of Tucson. Four thousand four 
undred eighty acres. Natural formations known 


E! Morro National Monument. Reached via 
» on the National Old Trails Road. Two 


of prehistoric ruins built by the ancestors | 
Hopi Indians in their migration from the 


Great Rain Cloud House. 


“Pinnacles” within the Coronado National 


NEW MEXICO 


1 forty acres. Enormous sandstone rock 


in the form of a castle upon which in- 
ns have been placed by early Spanish ex- 
Contains ruins of cliff dwellers. 
o Canyon National Monument. Reached 
yreau on east route from Durango, Colo., 
up, N. Mex. Contains 20,629 acres. Nu- 
ruins of cliff dwellers including communal 
in good condition and little excavated. 
five miles north of Gallup, N. Mex. 


r, 24 miles from Santa Fe best reached 
uring from the Atlantic Pacific Highway. 
indred sixty acres. One of the impor- 
the early Spanish mission ruins in the 
est. Also contains pueblos. 
lin Mountain National Monument. Two 
f the National Old Trails Road, 3 miles 
f Dedman. Can go by auto to the base. 
two miles east of Raton. Six hundred 
ne acres. A cinder cone of geologic re 
rmation. The crater is 1,500 teet across 
) feet deep. 

Ruin National Monument. Via Aztec | 

Durango and Farmington on the Na- 
Park-to-Park Highway. Consists of 4.6} 
Contains prehistoric ruins of the pueblo | 
ntaining 500 rooms. 


n Quivira, National Monument. Via Moun- | 


sbad Cave National Monument. Via Carls- | 

















Ground Height 
Size Center 


7x7 ft. 7' 6" 
9x9 ft. 8' 0" 
9x11 ft. 8' 6" 





DEALERS: 


Exclusive Territory in 
Some Localities open. 
Write today for our 
attractive proposition. 











1640 Lawrence St. 





Reduced Net Cash Prices f.0.b. Denver _ tent. Only one joint-' 


Eaves 
Size 

3' 6" 
4! 6" 
5' 0" 


Height to eaves on all sizes 6' 3". 


If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Write Us 


We sell direct to the consumer (if there is no dealer in your 
town) the best and most complete line of Tents and Auto 
Camp Supplies at prices guaranteed to be the lowest, qual- 
ity considered. 


Write for Illustrated Net Priced Catalog No. 35A-25 


The Colorado Tent @Awning,Co. 


ie gs |e 10) eM 0) 0) O71 ee 





The Best Auto 
Camping Tent 
Water and mildew- 
proof thruout includ- 
ing floor. Bobbinet 
screened windows 
and front opening. 
Supported by a metal 
tubing frame at eaves 
inserted in a canvas 
pocket on exterior of 


OliveGreen ed center pole re- 


or Khaki e 
Water- quired. Can be erect- 
proofed ed or taken down in 


$23.00 two minutes. Guar- 

30.00 = anteed in every par- 

38.00 ticular. Made in 
three sizes. 













“Would be at *5O° 


—Says Navy man 

“I cannot see,’”’ writes Mr. Harold G. Gould, of Northome, 
“*how such a glass can be made and sold for anything 
like the price you ask; $50 would be cheap enough for such a 
fine instrument.”’ 


A 10-Power Stereo-Prism $27: .00 
BINOCULAR foronly . . 


Minn., 


CATALOG FREE-200 Glasses—$1 to $125 


By actual test this long range, ned Officer type binocu- 
lar equals the best German 10-power instruments selling for 
over $100. Large field of view with wonderful illumination 
and definition. Weighs but 20 0z. Central focusing with 
individual eye-strength and width adjustments. Amazing 
value. Complete with case and straps, prepaid, for only 
$27. Guaranteed satisfactory or money returned. 8-power 
glass similar to above, only $21.60 








DuMaurier Co., Dept. 110, Elmira, N. Y. 


America’s Leading Binocular House 











10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 










SELF FILLER 


GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 

















Mi 














Automatic 
14 kt. gold feed 












revents clogging, 
ade of best grade, 


highly polished, hard rubber, 
highest class workmanship 
Pocket clip attached makes it 
an instrument of refinement. 
You’|] never use a fountain pen once you try 
an Inkograph. No complicated mechanism to ~ 
clean or get out of order. SEND NO MONEY. . 
Pay postman $1.50 plus postage. Year’s guarantee curtiieabe 


wie OUA\ 
“She Perfect Writing Instrument 50 


Writes with ink free and easy as a lead pencil, with- 
Out a miss, skip or blur. Its steady uniform flow 


of ink actually improves your hand writing. 
Won’t blot, scratch, leak, or soil hands, 


Makes 3 or 4 Carbon 
Copies With Original In Ink. 
Anyone can write with your In- 
ph, no style of writing 
ns pressure can bend, 
epread, aad 7 dis- 
tort i 4 kt. 
point. 




















yong ey conse over —= y ite 
coarsest and — assures absolute satisfaction. Write name and address plainly. ‘ tong 
\ So eitne were in aininkas rapidly | wKOGRAPH CO.,Inc. 175-87 Centre St. New York ; 





Ss a “y hs ik - e ofits. el sales, without investment. Quicker commissions, popular 
AGENTS =<: rices, ine cot in on empe Send for an inkograph or write for special sates pian booklet. 















-When Daylight Ends 


THE CAMPER’S FIRST CHOICE 
‘‘Poquaig Eiderdown Robes’’ 

















For the Big-Game Hunter, Camper, 
Prospector, Stockman and all who 
sleep out of doors, a warm, dry 
sleeping bag, guaranteed cold-proof 
and water-proof. 


Poquaig Sleeping Robes are made from 
the finest downs and so constructed that 
they will not mat or become lumpy. 
With or without detachable blankets. 

IF YOU WISH TO ENJOY BENE- 
FICIAL, RESTFUL SLEEP WHEN 
OUT OF DOORS— 

Send for special literature and prices on 

Poquaig Eiderdown Sleeping Robes. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co. 
ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS 











o> «Ade N A ‘A 
Develop your marksmanship with 
this perfectly accurate and powerful air 
pistol. Shoots skirted lead pellets. At 10 
yards will group within an inch. Practice 
silently at home or outdoors, Powerful 
enough to kill small game. 

No permits needed for its use 

See the new WEBLEY AIR PISTOL at 
your dealer’s—or sent direct by mail to you 
for $15, including cleaning brush and sup- 
ply of pellets. 

Write for illustrated Booklet ‘‘T’’ 
WEBLEY & SCOTT, LTD., for over 150 years 
leading English makers of Shotguns, Double 
Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Revolvers. 

Sole U. S. Agents: 

THE HOFFMAN ARMS Co. 

100 East 42nd St. New York City 


BUY NOW AND SAVE MONEY 
ze 


A Genuine ieee soo. 
Side Ejec- Swing 
tor Revol- 
ver, 6shot 
.38 and .32-20 cal., 
$27.50 value. SPECIAL 


ALL GUNS BRAND NEW. Send for our latest Gun, Rifle 
and Ammunition Catalog. Send No Money Pay Postman. 


COMMERCIAL JEWELRY COMPANY 
Dept. B-75 1008 Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OUTDOOR 








k to Nature.” 


Send $1.10 for “Ba 


Denver, Colo. 


Wear Hand-Made Boots 


We build your boots by hand to 
your exact measures, in the correct 
weight to suit your needs. 







Send for Catalog 


OUTING FOOTWEAR CO. 


714 W. Lake St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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bad. hundred nineteen Limestone 


caverns of extraordinary proportions and unusual 


seven acres. 
beauty. 
Gila Cliff Dwellers National Monument. 
via Pinos 
Highway. 
dwellings. 


Fifty 
Altos, 
One 


southwest of Silver City 
Atlantic 


Cliff 


miles 
reached from the Pacific 
hundred sixty acres. 
Bandelier National Monument. Eighteen miles 
Fe, which is on the National Old 


22,075 acres. A 


rth of Santa 
Road 


number of 


Contains vast 
cliff 
relics of 


NEVADA 


Lehman Caves. Via Ely on the 
It Midland and Lincoln 


Trails 


ruimms of dwellers, caves, stone 


structure and other prehistoric life. 


National 


Rooseve Highways. Five 


hundred ninety-three acres Limestone caverns 
f much beauty and of scientific interest 
IDAHO 

Craters of the Moon National Monument. Via 
Arco detour from Salt Lake-Yellowstone Trail 
['wenty-four thousand nine hundred sixty acres 
Contains a weird volcanic gion containing re 
markable fissure evuptions, together with asso 
ciated volcanic cones, craters, lava flows, caves, 
natural bridges and other phenomena. 

NEBRASKA 
Scotts Bluff National Monument. Via Gering 


and Scotts Bluff. Contains 1,893 acres. A region 


of historical and scientific interest. Many famous 


old trails traversed by early pioneers in the win 


ning of the West passed over and thru this monu 


ment 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Fossil Cycad National Monument. Via Minne 
kahta. Three hundred twenty acres, containing 
deposits of plant fossils. 
Jewel Cave National Monument. Via Custer 


A limestone cavern of much 
and south 


Contains 1,280 acres 
beauty. Good auto road 13 miles west 


oi Custer 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Verendrye National Monument. Via Sanish 
Two hundred fifty-three acres Includes Crow 
high Butte, a peculiar mountain formation from 


which the explorer Verendrye first beheld the 


territory beyond the Mississippi River 
OHIO 
Mound City Group. Via Chillicothe Fifty 
seven acres. famous group of prehistoric 
mounds in Camp Sherman Military Reservation 
ALASKA 
Sitka National Monument. At Sitka, port of 
call of all steamships. Fifty-seven acres. Part 
of great natural beauty and historic interest as 
the scene of the massacre of Russians by In- 
dians, containing sixteen totem poles of the best 


native workmanship. 
Old Kasaan National 
ships from Seattle to 
south of Ketchikan. 
doned 


Monument. Via steam 
Ketchikan and located just 
An aban 
numerous 


Thirty-eight acres. 


Indian village in which are 


remarkable totem poles and other objects of his 


toric interest, 


Katmai National Monument. 
sailing vessel. A 


Via steamship to 
wonderland of the 
study of vol 


Kodiak and 


greatest scientific interest in the 
a scale of great 


famous 


canism. Phenomena exists upon 





magnitude. This 


“Valley of Ten Thousand 


region 


includes the 
Smokes.” 





Came 
= AND= 


C. P. Forpyce 








A Novel Ration Stunt 

The universal admonition for going 
when equipping for all vacation trips, and 
especially imperative on knap-sack tours. has 
resulted in many ideas in campcraft 
which measurably lighten the load and yet 
remain entirely practicable. On hike trips | 
have discarded the coffee pot by evolving 
new set of beverage formulas done up as in 
dividuals and sealed so as to be water-tight 
and available for use anywhere and at any 
time. 

Tea tabloids are composed of a high grad: 
tea of a type which when added to a cupfu 
of hot water falls to pieces and makes an ad 
mirable infusion, and the leaf particles of th 
tabloid settle to the bottom of the cup so th 
drink is clear above. Most folks like milk 
and sugar in the drink, so I mix a tea tab 
loid, a teaspoonful of powdered milk and a 
teaspoonful of sugar together. This is placed 
in a cup, a little cold water added, stirred 
with a spoon to a smooth mixture, and ho! 
water added. Carrying enough of the ingre- 
dients for a cupful makes the units or indi 
viduals, and enough of them are made up at 
home for the trip, each being packed in a 
cylindrical carton procured at drug stores 
and the cap glued on and the whole carton 
dipped in paraffin. 

Soluble or instant coffee makes a fine drink 
The coffee consists of instant coffee a half 
teaspoonful, powdered milk a_ teaspoonful 
and sugar a teaspoonful. This is added to a 
cup with enough cold water to cream and 
then hot water added. This coffee has the de 
sirable property of not keeping me awake al 
night as the common “mahogany brew” from 
brewed steel-cut coffee does. 

Cocoa consists of a teaspoonful each of co 
coa (ground chocolate may be substituted). 
powdered milk and sugar to each individual 
unit. 

Next trip I will double the amounts of the 
ingredients in each unit and take a tincup 
double the size of the common cup, for usu 
ally two cups of hot drink at least are want 
ed at a meal, and if with a large party with 
a special cook one needs bother the culinary 
boss for but one cup of hot water. An out 
fitting firm is now planning to place the 
above “tiffins” ‘on the market, but anyone can 
mix them up himself at home and he will b: 
entirely satisfied with the results. 


new 








Just clip this blank and mail to OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLORADO, with 2c stamp 





Send equipment outline [] (Mark X) 


Send transcontinental map [] (Mark X) 


Where can I get the following equipment? 


Name 


Address...... 





MAY WE HELP YOU? : 

Eo) | eet eee nee ae Ra eee SEE end eens ee ee OPEN ae | 

I intend to tour < | 
TO PEP ERR ae PETE 8 BOR IN, WE. ML As 




















‘A Compact Auto Lunching Kit | 

Enameled ware has long been a favorite | 
line for camping utensils. It has remained | 
for someone to make a proper selection of a| 
frst class ware whose units were so shaped 
as to represent just those items needed for a 
party of four to six individuals and have 
these units nest in the largest container so 
as to occupy but little space when packed 
for travel. This camping set is of triple 
coated white enameled ware with a glossy, 
white ivory tint finish with orange beaded 
lines around the edges and orange colored 




















handles. The set for six poate numbers 22 | 
pieces—six each of plates (7% inches) cups, 
saucers, one dish 8% inches, one bowl 8% | 
inches and one pail with cover (9 quarts) and | | 
weighing 15 pounds. The lid of the pail is | 
inset, insuring it being held in place, and the | 
bottom of each pail is large enough so it | 
could be safely set around on the ground as | 
a water pail or on the grate when cooking. | 
This set supplies all the dining utensils you | 
will really need and when not in use securely | 
packs inside the pail and can be packed away | 
in the bottom of the canoe or car. | 


First Aid For Accidents 


First aid for accidents is generally not | 
thought of until the accident occurs and then | 
you are without the aid. Surgical emergen- | 
cies from boils to broken bones are really 
more apt to occur on vacations than at home 
and since one is generally far from skilled 
service the camper himself is called upon to | 
give attention. Very simple measures often | 
prevent dire calamity, and first aid methods | 
can be easily learned by anyone. The ~sogge| 
sary outfit will slip into the door pocket o 
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SPECIAL 
GUN 
SALE 









NEW GENUINE GERMAN LUGERS AND MAUSERS 





for the balance. 


1653 Larimer Street 













410-Gauge 
Midget Field Hammer 
Gun—This model was particularly designed for 
small-game shooting and in construction is all its name im- 
plies. A miniature double-barrel gun that is practical for field shoot- 
ing. Nitro Steel Barrels, Bar Locks, Matted Extension Rib, Checkered Pistol Grip 
and Fore-end. Length of barrels 26 inches only. Weighs but 434 pounds. This gun 
will also take 44-40 and 44XL Shot Cartridges. 


Same gun in 16 and 20-gauge, 28-inch barrel, 634 pounds. 12-gauge, 30 or 
| 32-inch, 734 and 8 pounds. Any of above guns at Special Price of only 


.30-cal. Luger Automatic, 9 shots_______- $19.75 First Quality .30 Luger, per hundred ..$3.50 
.25 cal, Mauser Automatic, 10 shots_____. 12.00 ~ 9mm.-cal. Luger, per hundred 4.50 
.32-cal. Mauser Automatic, 10 shots. __ 13.50 .25 Automatic, per hundred__ . 2.00 
.25-cal. Ortgies Automatic, 7 shots______- 8.50 .832 Automatic, per hundred ____-- oy 
| .382-cal. Ortgies Automatic, 9 shots..__.._._ 10.00 .880-cal., per hundred_..................... 3.50 
Bo 3 EE -- 12.50 pee See ‘ 1.50 


Send your order with $1.50 deposit and we will ship C. O. D. subject to your examination 
No catalog. 


MAX COOK 


Crescent Machine 
Made Ham- 
mer Guns 


a be 


AMMUNITION SPECIALS 








Established 1878. 


Denver, Colorado 














Before deciding 
who shall mount 
your trophies, 


Re Ree ee eee eee eee) 


SPECIALTY: BIG- : 
GAME HEADS, 
AFRICAN TROPHIES * 


Our famous _ ‘ 
Chamois Tanning ; 
has no equal. 


Prof. Gustav Stainsky: 


Gentlemen: 


manner in which it is done. 


YOM IVEVS 


ASAP AS ASA SAS n Pn en enone 








' Established 1874 





Life-Like Plastic Taxidermy 


— Stainsky —of national reputation. 
Tobe sure you rare gam roe fy os are preserved true to 
of plastic art in octamer only correct way of preserv- 


ing the lifelike appearance of your trophies. He has numer- 
ous letters from the world’s greatest sportsmen, expressing 


ASK FOR ie, they should be mount 
PRICE LIST 
We save you appreciation for his perfect work. 
money. , 


FROM BUFFALO BILL 


The buffalo head which you recently 
mounted for me isa most excellent and artistic piece of wor 
and I take pleasure in testifying to the highly satisfactory 


W.F. CODY (Buffalo Bill). 


Prof. Stainsky, originator 


Chicago, Sept. 29, 1893. 





Yours truly, 


Medals awarded at Paris, Chicago 
and St. Louis World Fairs 


} STAINSKY FUR AND TAXIDERMY COMPANY 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 



















Oversize Duck 


Johnson's 
Folding 
Goose 
Decoys 

FOLD FLAT. 


WATER 
PROOF 


madein many species cost 


your motor car. Don’t get the idea that | “CARRY A DOZEN IN YOUR POCKET 


old cloth however clean will do as a dress- | 
ing. Surgical cleanliness means that the| 
dressing is sterile and dressings are now put | 
up sterilized wrapped in waxed paper and in | 
cartons strong enough to stand hard travel. | 
One of the most practical outfits we have 
used as an automobile accident case is con- | 
tained in a metal case 3 inches square and 7 | 
inches long with the following well chosen | 
units: 1 yard plain gauge, 1 gauze bandage, 
| muslin bandage, 2 iodine swabs, 1 box of 
dhesive plaster, 1 tube of ointment, scissors, 
eezers and safety pins, and one first aid | 
packet which contains one bandage compress, | 
e package of safety pins and one of the 
mous triangular bandages upon which is | 
inted the various ways of use for fractures | 
d dislocations. The adhesive plaster has a 
iltitude of uses. I once wrote an article 
‘ling of a hundred uses of the plaster about 
e camp while in first aid work it is used to 
event and cure blisters, to splint sprains, 
hold dressings in place, etc. The iodine 
of course well known as the first applica- 
m to any wound, the next step being the 
plication of the sterile dressing. The iodine 
sealed in a glass tube over one end of 
iich is a swab and the tube end is broken to 
t out the liquid. 


Airtite Decoy Co. 


| Dept. H 


You blow these life-like, pneumatic decoys up 
withone puff. Simply deflate and fold when you 
go home, “Finest thing we ever saw’”’—say 500 
seasoned hunters. Does away with heavy,cumbersome 
decoys. Colors permanently lithographed on finest can- 
vas.“‘Inner-tube’”’ of strong, durable rubber. Will last 
for years. Order now for quick delivery. Mallard, _ 
vas Back, Pin Tail, both Drake and E en— $30 a doz. 
Send $2.50 for sample. Canadian 
Black Goose, $48 a doz. 





DANVILLE, ILL. 









REMOVABL 
PLATE 


WORLD CHAMPION 
.32-20 or .38-Cal. Special 6-Shot cut to 
$12. 2. Double action. Swing-out cylin- 
der; a reliable, accurate, powerful gun, ‘ 
sold elsewhere for $25. Memevabie plate, 1 >. 50 ¥ 
double safety rifled barrel; tested and — 

proved by official experts. Send no money 

ay postman $12.50 plus ‘postage on arrival. On money with order 

We pay postage. Satisfaction or money back. 


U.S. IMPORT CO. Dept. $-34 124 University Place Mew York 


Made in Hen and highly-colored Drake Mallards. 
advertising appealing to high flyers. Old time shooters in U.S. and Canada say this 
is what brings them in. They have been making big decoys of 4 

wood because they could not be bought. Send 75 cents for sample 
floating decoy or 55cents for one tostake out. Regularsizedecoys © 
$6.60 per dozen for floating and $4.20 2 
for stake-outs, postpaid. - - - 


Johnson’s Folding Deseys, = Cases smner. 


Decoys— 20 Inches Long 


Regular billboard 






- Sample Canada goose for #1.00 = 


. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


It Pays toBu 
et 


32 S iiliemetes 


TOS 


TER-DAY TRIAL - MONEY BACK GUARANTEE *9OQ15 plead 


HUNT RIGHT pes’ t depend cone greta 
‘ore you 
shoot Laws are strict. Binoculars on is Gee o fon. , 


SPOT GAME MILES AWAY 


Enjoy farther, wider, clearer vision than you ever expected, even 
with binoculars much higher- priced. Objective lenses | 3's" diam- 
eter. Unsur illumination. Greatest value ever elaed in our 
42 yearsof experience. We know binoculars. You buy binoculars 
once—buy a good, light, convenient pair. Enclose Check or Mon- 
ey Order, or order Limited quantity. Do not delay. 
Binoculars $5 and up. Optical Goods, Cameras. Write for Catalog 
Order from Chicago’s Leading Optical House Since 1883 


WATRY & HEIDKAMP, Dept. 2-J, 17 W. Randolph St., Chicago 











Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 
You Can’t Afford to Miss It—$1.10 Postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 





Denver, Colo. 
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A Christmas Suggestion 
Send $4.50 postoffice money order or draft 
and we will prepay this beautiful 
Genuine Art Leather Pillow 
in any of the following designs: 


Moose Design 
The Roundup 


Stag at Bay 
Bronco Buster 
Indian Princess Indian Girl in Canoe 
“Mother,” Verse ( Decorated with beautiful 
“The Rosary,” Verse | hand-colored flowers. 
‘“‘Where the West Begins,” Verse 

Hand airbrushed and decorated in natural 
tints. Address 


WESTERN NOVELTY CO. 


500 Williams St. Apt. C Denver, Colorado 





| THE NEw “~ 
‘Pork Rind Bait > ‘< 
| cA Heddon- -Stanley Cantioes a bullet! 


metal body, nickel or copper, GENUINE | 
red fly,spinners, pork strip DOWAGIAO 


| James Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. | 
= i 


¥, oz., 2% in- 














Heats Camp or Lodge 
IN THREE MINUTES 


™ RADIANT 
a KEROSENE 


OIL HEATER 


. Just the thing for the camper or hunt- 

er. A light, convenient heater that 
gives inst ant heat where and when you want it. Pours outa 
flood of rich, healthful heat through fire clay radiants. Turn 
up or down, on or off like city gas. Unequ: alled for lodge or 
week-end camping use. Can be moved from place to place 
even while burning. (¢ ‘osts less than 1 cent an hour to oper- 
ate—the most economical as well as the best heat. No wick 

no smoke--no odor. Thousands now heating happy homes 
as well as in use by outdoor men and women everywhere. 

REE Simply send name today for free descriptive circu- 
F lar and amazing offer. Big opportunity for agents. 
EVERBRITE STOVE CO. 422,eas‘ci4 station 


KANSAS Cl 















Wholesale Prices! 


Several large German Gun Factories 
have turned over their entire output 
to us. We are offering these genuine 
German guns at far less than real 
value. Every one brand new, perfect, 
finest gun steel, finished in blue and 
GUARANTEED. Each gun packed 
separate with instruction book and cleaning 
25 WALTHER AUTOMATIC 

32 WALTHER AUTOMATIC 9.75 
.25 ORTGIES AUTOMATIC. 9.25 
32 ORTGIES AUTOMATIC 


Ammunition--any caliber, (box of 25) 


brush. 


75e¢e 
Small deposit required on all orders. Parcel post extra, 
Berlin Gun Works represented by 


WARREN OUTLET CO., Dept.2, 44N. 4thSt., Phila., Pa. 
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The Chicago Fly Casting Tourna- 
ment 

The National Association of Scientific Ang- 

ling Clubs held its Seventeenth Annual Cast- 

ing Tournament in Chicago, August 19 to 23, 

inclusive. It was the largest and most suc- 


| cessful tournament ever held. 


The All-Around American Bait and Fly 
Casting Championship (1925) was won by 
George G. Chatt of Chicago, a member of the 
Illinois Casting Club. 

The first event on the program was the Dis- 
tance Fly, and Chatt, using u rod weighing 
5%4 ounces, made an average of 119% feet in 
three casts with which he won the event and 
beat the record he made last year at Buffalo, 
N .Y., by 9 feet average. The world’s record 
in this event was established by Chatt at Den- 
ver, Colo., in eget when he made an average 
of 123 feet; he also won the event in 1916 
with an average of 116 feet. 

Second event was the One-Quarter-Ounce 
Distance Bait, and was won by Fred Arbo- 
gast, of Akron, Ohio, with an average of 214.7 
feet for five casts. 

Third event, Accuracy Fly: William Stan- 
ley, using a 5%4-ounce rod, made a perfect 
score of 100 per cent, equaling the record 
made by Chatt in Denver in 1922. 

Fourth event, One-Ha!f-Ounce Accuracy 
Bait, was won by A. A. Trimble of Cleveland, 
Ohio, with a score of 99.5 per cent. 

Fifth event, Salmon Fly, was won by Jack 
Schwinn, of Newark, N. J. Jack broke the 
record with an average for three casts of 151 
feet. He is the boy with the casting rod that 
defeated Sarazen the golfer with a golf club 
in a spectacular event on an Eastern course 
last summer. 

Sixth event, One-Half-Ounce Distance Bait, 
won by Walter Newcomb of Buffalo, N. Y., 
with an average of 261 feet for five casts. 

Seventh event, Dry-Fly Accuracy, won by 
Geo. G. Chatt, Chicago, with only one de- 
merit in fifteen casts, breaking the world’s 
record by four points. His score was 99 14/15. 

Eighth event, Dry-Fly Accuracy (unknown 
distance), won by Wm. Arend, Denver, 
Colo., who also won the event at the Denver 
tournament two years ago. Arend’s score 
this year tied the world’s record of 99.6. 

Ninth event, One-Quarter-Ounce Accuracy 
Bait, won by V. D. Reese, Columbus, Ohio. 
Reese made the first perfect score (100 per 
cent) ever made in a national tournament in 
accuracy bait events, hitting the bull’s- 


| eye ten successive times at distances from 60 


to 80 feet. 

Tenth event, Five-Eighths-Ounce Distance 
Plug, won by G. G. Chatt, Chicago, with an 
average of 231% feet for five casts, his long- 
est cast being 242 feet. 

Eleventh event, Five-Eighths-Ounce Accur- 
acy Plug, won by Otto Peters of Buffalo, N. 
Y., with a score of 99.7 per cent. 

We had with us this year M. D. Butler from 
the Indianapolis Club, Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. 
Butler is 84 years young, as he calls it. He 
won the distance fly event at the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893 with a cast of 62 feet 
and this year (1925) made a cast of 92 feet 
with the same red cedar rod (spliced) that 
he used thirty years ago. He added a foot 
to his cast for every year since 1893. 

Friday evening, August 21, the casters 


oe 
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were entertained at the Hayes hotel by Al 
Foss, Cleveland, Ohio, who exhibited 4,000 
feet of moving pictures of the tournament at 
Buffalo last year, as well as fish and fishing 
pictures from Florida lakes and streams 
where they grow the large-mouth out of all 
proportions compared with the aluminum 
reels, light lines, single-hook lures and 4 
ounce rods. 

The business meeting of the National As. 
sociation was held Saturday night, August 23, 
at which time it was voted to hold the next 
tournament at Philadelphia. The present na- 
tional officers were re-elected for another 
year. They are: E. F. Sutter, Chicago, presi- 
dent; Frank S. Leach, Chicago, secretary; 
George G. Chatt, Chicago, treasurer. Otto 
Peters, Buffalo, N. Y.; Arthur Neu, Newark, 
N. J.; Carlos G. Young, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Wm. F. Backus, Portland, Ore., and Lou 
Hurst, Indianapolis, Ind., are vice presidents, 
and Jack Schwinn of Newark, N. J., is rep- 
resentative to the A. A. U. 

Ill. 


Geo. A. Cook. 


One of Nature’s Pranks 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Nature handed the 
fishermen and women of this locality a wicked 
wallop last spring when the ice broke up on 
Hart Lake, which lies in the Warner Valley 
Country. 

Hart Lake is now the northernmost of a 
chain of small, shallow lakes fed by the 
waters of Deep Creek and its tributaries in 
Southern Lake County, Oregon. The past 
several years have been extremely dry in 
this part of the country, and have been get- 
ting progressively dryer and dryer. Nearly 
all of the water from the streams which feed 
these lakes is used by ranchers, cattlemen 














TWO BEAUTIES 
H. E. Blackburn of Idaho and his catch. On 
weighed 11% pounds and the other one weighe: 
11% pounds. 
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and stockmen in irrigating immense acreages 
of wild native hay meadows. Normally there 
is sufficient water to irrigate these lands and 
enough left over to fill the lakes, except in 
recent years. 

Hart Lake, which is ordinarily about 8 to 
10 feet deep and covers an area of several 
sjuare miles, has now dried up to the point 
where it is not more than 30 inches deep 
and covers much less territory. During the 
extremely cold weather of the past winter, ice 
formed on it to a depth of about 15 inches. 
When the ice broke up, a strong southwest 
wind carried much of it and many thousands | 
of fish to the north end of the lake, when the | 
wind died down and left the fish high and 
dry. 

[magine a windrow of fish, similar in size 
to a windrow of hay raked up by a hayrake, 











Two views of some of the fish which were killed 
by wind and ice 


extending for a mile or more across the north 
end of the lake, and you will have a fair idea 
of the damage done to the fishing. 

By referring to the pictures you will see 
that many tons of fish were destroyed. Luck- 
ily most of them were chubs and suckers, 
tho there was a fair sprinkling of trout 
among them, and, according to some local 
ea a great number of trout finger- 
ings. 

The problem which is engaging the atten- 
tion of our local game warden, his associates 
and local sportsmen, is how to save the many 
hundreds of fine lake trout remaining, when | 
the lake finally goes dry this summer. | 

Ore. O. C. Gisss. | 

| 
| 











Seasons Changed on Game Birds 


Under recent changes in the migratory-bird 
treaty-act regulations and state laws, the open | 
seasons in Idaho and Oregon on waterfowl 

‘xcept wood duck and swans), coot, galli- 
iules, and Wilson snipe or jacksnipe, black- 
ellied and golden plovers, and greater and 
esser yellowlegs now extend from October 1 

January 15, inclusive, according to an an- 

uncement of the Biological Survey, United 

tes Department of Agriculture, to sports- 

n of these two states. 





Idaho Game Laws 


lt might appear from the game law table 
iblished in our September number that the 
son on deer, elk and goats is closed in 
tho. However, if the dagger (+) opposite the 
ird“Idaho” is noted and the explanation fol- 
wed below the table it will be seen that the 
ader is referred to the state game laws. The 
ason is open on the above game in Idaho. 





















































Genuine Mauser Bolt Action Hammerless, 

with brand-new barrel. Every one absolutely 

perfect. Delivered anywhere in U.S., with un- 

derstanding if rifle doesn’t meet with your un- Bully Good 
qualified approval we’ll return your money. Hunting es 
Stock and action refinished like new, and all are : ,; ~ 

the genuine, original Mauser bolt action . 


hammerless make. 24-inch (brand-new) Heavy tan 
tapered barrel, pistol grip stock, a regimental duck, 


sling swivels. Only a limited —< full lined with 


number at this price. We same material. Pock- 
advise quick actionif you ets galore, also match 
want one of these pocket and scratcher. Deep 
ideal big-game flaps on big double side pockets 
rifles. andon big left breast pocket.Cor- 
duroy collar and corduroy adjustablecuffs, 
shoulders reinforced on outside top, venti- 
lated gussets under arms. Acoat youcan’t 
wear out. State chest measure. 


IVER JOHNSON 


SPORTING GOODS CO., INC. 43 
163 Washington St. BOSTON, MASS. 


TRIAL FREE 














Power 
Prisms 










See objects miles 


? ith these POWERFUL 
eeds Hoppe’s No. 9 ae 
HE most popular duck shells today are MILITARY 


loaded to bring down ducks at long range, BINOCUI ARS 
not to save gun cleaning. But with Hoppe’s 


No. 9 you can shoot the heaviest of them ROADEN your field of vision! Don’t live in 
without fear of after corrosion. a cooped-up area! A new world will open up 
= P for YOU with a pair of these Wonder Glasses. 
Hoppe’s No. 9 quickly and thoroughly re- You’ll see things others can’t. People, Scenes, 
moves every trace of primer salt and powder Phat eR pene Sh, (fave elgg g Sy. BB on 
ree . paag See ‘<S > eet! e grandeur of nature, the joys of outdoors, 
stain. Dissolves leading. Prevents rust. Send the thrill of dashing sports, ere doubled with 
us a 10c stamp for sample. them. The greatest pleasure-givin INVESTMENT 
’ : g one can make. Indispensable for football, baseball 
For ,your guns working parts use only games, motoring, camping, yachting, hunting, hiking, 
Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. Pure, penetrating, races, bird and nature study, ete. 
does not gum or freeze. Excellent for polish SENT ON 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
ing all exposed surfaces. E received LIMITED quantity GENUINE im- 
7 orted French and German Army Officers’ 
Ask your dealer. Write for Free Guide. Binoculars. 8-Power Achromatic lenses. 


Premiere Qualite. Genuine Prisms of remarkable 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. tral gcuning. easily adjusted ‘to. any eyesight 
ini 


. . : Beautifull shed, superbly constructed. Prisms 

For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning in each barrel permit o ' vont field of vision, many 
2315 North 8th Street ila i . times the area of Field Glasses. We have supplied 
ome . Philadelphia, Pa hundreds of them to U. S. Army and Navy Othe rs. 


to $50. Our price (while they last) complete 
with genuine leather case and carrying straps 


Send NO Money! NOTHING to Pay Postman! 
See them! Examine them! Try them! If satisfied, 
after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, you may pay at rate of 


$4 A MONTH 


or, if you wish to pay cash, 
after 10 DAYS, take $1.50 . 0 


Such powerful Binoculars usually sell for $40 $2 1 


Discount and send check or 
money order for._.....------ 


ACT! QUANTITY IS LIMITED! 
e ORDER TODAY! Send NO Money! 
£ Generations of Honorable Dealings | 


Ni 
ASHINGT’C: ! 


| Importers and National Mail Order House 
| Largest Retailers of Binoculars in America 


1365 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 
| For prompt attention address IMPORT DEPT. 104 | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me 8-power Binoculars. I; 
j enclose NO money, and pay NOTHING to Postman. 
If I am satisfied, after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, I have 
'the privilege of paying for them at the rate of $4.00 
monthly—or of pm toe em $1.50 and sending $19.50! 
lin FULL SETTLEMENT. Otherwise, I shall return; 
i them. | 


“Rees 
tS Reneee 
1 






















F F oe : ! 
\bicase write PLAINLY! Tear this coupon out! 





SPECIAL SHOTGUN CASE $6.75 'NOW! If you wish to tell us something about; 
A strong, handsome, light weight case p yourself, it will be appreciated. O.D.L. 10-25, 





Made of hard, vulcanized fibre; heavily reinforced cor- 

ners afford full protection to gun and case. Cloth- 

lined; space for shells, cleaning rod, oil can. Equipped 7 _ 

with lock, snap fasteners and handle. Black, chocolate | SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS— 

brown or dark red. Designed by a hunter. World’s best history of those famous scouts. 332 ‘ 
Sent an re in U. S., postpaid, $6.75 pages; illustrated; $1.90 delivered; circular free. 

LOKAPAK CO., 200 Washington St., Hoboken, N. J. ' QUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
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FREE TRAPS 


and the HIGHEST PRICES for Your 


FURS 


If you are actually a trapper, it pays 
to deal with the House of Silberman. 
You not only get best grading and 
highest prices, but your traps this 
season needn’t cost youacent. Write 
today and find out how you can get 
the best standard makes of traps free. 
Act while this unusual offer still holds 
good. Thousands of satisfied ship- 
pers! Hundreds of testimonials like 
these in our files: 

“You can count on me as a steady shipper as 
long as I receivethiskind of treatment.”"W.M.H. 


“TI have traded with four or five companies, 
but Silberman’s is the best of them al!.”’ F. K. 


‘I have received better prices from your com- 
pany than any other I have shipped to.’’ G. H. 
Send today for facts regarding this 
offer of free traps; also free supply 
list and market forecast, that keep 
you posted on right prices. If you 
want more money for your furs, mail 
letter or post card inquiry now. 


Ss, ILBERMAN 


ann §& O Fi S 
159 Silberman Bldg., Chicago 


Dont Buy lraps 


until you 


WRITE TO 
NS BIG FUR 
SEASON AHEAD! 


Get started right; send for new Trap- 
> Gulde and Bargain Catalog of Traps, Baits, 
Smokers, Guns, all supplies. Game Laws; How to 
Grade Furs; Market Reports--all FREE! Get your 
name on our list NOW to KEEP POSTED. WRITE! 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
119 Funsten Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Send name and 
address today 


TEN 





















New IverJohnson Trapperand Target Model 
fi <p 










22-cal., blued, 6-in.,$7.85 &§ 
22-cal., blued, 9! 5-in., $8.50 
Shoots .22 short, long and long \ 
rifle cartridges. Pay postmaster, ~ 
plus postage, upon delivery. 


G.N. PORTMAN CO 


122 N. Adams St. Peoria, Ill. 


IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR 


and want to save big money 
on your Supplies, write to- 
day for Price Lists, Tra 
er‘s Guide, How to Grade 
Six for GOc 


urs, Supply Cata- 
log, Game Laws. FREE Add Postage 
i osta 
etc.All will besent Weight 3 = 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


HILL BROS, FUR CO. 

320 Hill Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me FREE Price Lists, Trapper’s Guide, 
Supply Catalog, etc. 
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“Oh, Henry” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Look her over, boys; 
it’s our old sweetheart “Liz” in touring cos- 
tume, and altho the rouge is put on kind o’ 
spotted her crossword coat is a “wow” and 
would doubtless make Joseph, of scriptural 
fame, green with envy, were he here to see 
it. 

Tho her wardrobe was in a class with that 


| of Eve, when she started out from Boston in 


June, 1921, her admirers in all parts of the 
globe have contributed a share toward her 
strange attire, until now it excites the jeal- 
vusy of her many sisters wherever she goes. 

It is a heterogenous collection of material 
in which she is arrayed. There are over 7,000 
different coins, to say nothing of paper mon- 
ey, from all over the world; there are license 
tags from almost every part of the United 
states and many foreign countries. There is 
an aligator skin and a big tarpon’s head from 
Daytona Beach, Florida. There are helmets, 
swords, pieces of crashed aeroplanes and oth- 


that underneath the great glacial deposits 
of Northern Alaska there exists every evidence 
of not only a prehistoric but a cultured civjlj. 
zation. 

Should the reports of these Alaskan dis. 
coveries be substantiated, all previous evi. 
dence of a prehistoric civilization would be. 
come insignificacnt as compared with this of 
a pre-glacial period. For they surely must 
be such, otherwise how could they possibly 
have been beneath the ancient glacial mo. 
raine, that may have accumulated several hun. 
dred thousand years ago? 

Science has determined dates and records 
of civilizataion (with some degree of accur- 
acy) as far back as 5,000 or 6,000 years B. C.. 
in the Egyptian investigations. But more re. 
cent discoveries in South America, Mexico 
and Asia would lead one to believe that some 
if not all of these newly discovered evidences 
of ancient civilization would antedate the 
Egyptian era. Should the Alaskan discover. 
ies prove true, a new field of incalculable 

















Liz dolled up in her best 


er relics from the battlefields of the World 


| War, as well as pictures of interesting ob- 


| 


jects, picked up at hundreds of different 
points in her tour of the world, on which 


| she has already covered over 125,000 miles. 


to try to make up to her, fel- 
has three “steadies” along with 
her, Privates Albert Carter and Edward Le- 
vand of the Second Division, and Gobel 
Reeves of the First Division, A. E. F., dis- 
abled doughboys who are globe trotting, and 
are very proud of “Lizzie’s” charms. 

The trio are making a collection of auto- 
graphs of governors, chiefs of police and oth- 
er prominent men along the route. 

“Liz” and her unique raiment is finally to 
be turned over to the Smithsonian Institution, 
where she will be exhibited for two years, go- 
ing then to a free museum for the instruction 
of disabled veterans. 

This queer looking Ford is sumptuously 


It’s no use 
lows, for she 


| equipped inside with a table, stove, provision 
| box, ice box, water tank holding ten gal- 
| lons, seats that are quickly converted into two 
| double beds and other features that go to 


make life pleasant for the three partners 
while on the road. Jos. C. Coyte. 
Colo. 


| Prehistoric Civilization in Alaska 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With its numerous 
active volcanoes, live glaciers, seismic dis- 
turbances and great rivers continuously up- 
heaving, tearing and grinding away, one 
thinks of Alaska as earth in the making. 
Recent discoveries have disclosed the fact 


value to the scientist, would command the 
attention of those who are devoting their life 
to the study of archaeology. 

The reports of the recent Alaskan discov- 
eries were brought to my attention more than 
a year ago, or early in the spring of 1924. 
The source of information appeared so au- 
thentic that I became interested and prose: 
cuted a little private investigation as to the 
veracity and standing of the man who was 
responsible for the story. My investigation 
and findings would justify and merit full 
confidence in the integrity of the man, and as 
a consequence I feel perfectly justified in giv- 
ing the matter publicity. 

The discoverer—Mr. Donoway, a highly in- 
telligent, active and experienced prospector. 
who is about sixty years of age—has speni a 
great many years in Alaska. He is of a quiet 
and reserved disposition, not inclined to brag 
or talk of his achievements, and is respect«: 
by all who know him. 

During the past year I have enjoyed t/i 
privilege of many talks with Mr. Donow 
and the following statement includes the o 
standing facts as gained from my conver: 
tions with him. 

The find was made on the Arctic Slope 
the Endicott Mountain range, far north 
the Arctic Circle, in Alaska. 

It would appear that while on a prospe: 
ing trip thru the Endicott Range Donowa 
attention was attracted by an unusual appe: 
ance in the side of a water-way or dra 
thru which he was passing at the time. 
closer observation disclosed what appear 
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to he corner of a “stone building” and a 
further investigation disclosed an opening | 
(where the gravel had slipped away) thru | 
which he crawled. On gaining entrance he | 
found that he was standing in what appeared 
to be a great room, with possibly a 20-foot 


ceiling and numerous stone columns or sup- 
port approximately 3 feet in diameter, and 
that these columns were elaborately carved 


with hieroglyphics of a beautiful and finished 


character that were remarkably well pre- | 


served, considering the time that must have 


elapsed since the engraving. 

The burning of matches provided the only 
light available to Mr. Donoway, and he not 
possessing an over abundant supply was com- 
pelled to retire after having proceeded about 
60 or 70 feet into this great silent chamber 
of prehistoric achievement. 

Upon retiring from the silent edifice, Mr. 
Donoway made a survey of the surroundings, 
and from his description it would appear that 
the great edifice had been completely sub- 
merged underneath a glacial deposite, and 


that with the passing of time a stream had | 


cut its way thru the deposit, thus slicing 
away the gravel and exposing the corner of 
the structure that must have been the 
achievement of a prehistoric civilization. 
Alaska is a marvelous country. Its scenic 
wonders are unsurpassed. It has the highest 
mountains—the greatest glaciers—numerous 


active volcanoes—the mightiest rivers—the | 


greatest gold, iron, copper, lead, tin and coal 
deposits in North America—a wonderful cli- 
mate that is proving most inviting to the 
tourist. 

What could be more fitting than that 
“Alaska the marvelous” may be found to be 
“the cradle of civilization.” 

Alaska. Dr. Witt CHASE. 





Just Trout 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In this neighbor- 
hood I am considered a good fisherman, and 
I think the reason that I most always get 
results is because I have watched, looked and 
learned from the trout themselves, what they 
like best and their favorite haunts. 

Every season I stock if I can get the fry, 
and am always ready to do my share for one 
big reason: a few years ago I sent to Seat- 
tle for salmon which in due 
When I had that fish ready for the skillet I 


found it most me 35 cents a pound. Taking 


time came. | 


that price as the base and figuring back as | 


to the amount of fish eaten at my house by 
family and friends, I find that I couldn’t 
possibly pay the interest on the interest I 
owe the state. That’s why I am willing to 
do more than appears to be my part. 

Every year I get bulletins, both state and 


federal, about stocking, but so far they have | 
I claim that all | 


never come up to my idea. 
fish in size less than fingerlings turned in a 
live stream (a stream that has matured fish 


in it) is an effort 50 per cent wasted. I 
broached the sub‘ect to a state official sev- 
eral years ago. During the conversation I 
found he didn’t know the difference between 
a Coachman or a butler, between a Silver 
Do r and a veterinarian, thought that all 
flies were dry since Volstead went on a ramp- 
age so I dropped the matter and went ahead 
in own way. When I am notified as to a 
shipment of trout coming I take a bunch of 
baling wire and hike to the river (most of | 
the time where the river runs thru a field 
W igns up “no fishing”). I don’t believe 
in ens, anyhow not that kind as I always 
e | the fish I wanted in the places where 


tt 


was no fishing. I locate a suitable 
for my purpose, a nice little eddy 2 to 
deep, which I fence off with bundles 
ush, baling the brush, willows, burch 
ything I find handy, baling rocks in the 
t of the bunches and building my brush 
until I have it above the water. That 
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M°LellanBros. 


TAXIDERAUSTS 





309 SAN FRANCISO ST. 
Eu Paso, TEXAS 











Make Bio Money 
Be ig LYON 


Sen4 for FREE copy of Trap pers’ 
Bupoly Catalog. ur Price Lis' 
Game Laws, Trapping Secrets, an 
FREE subscription to *‘Tra-ning 
Topics’’ Magazine. n how to get FREE 
membersh.p in ‘*Lyon opbotees of Trappers,’ 
* real money from your trappine, Deal 
Direct with trapners’ own fur house, 


if 253 Delaware St.,KansasCity,Mo 








BRINGS THE DUCKS 


Plant now in waters near you 
and next fall ducks will come 
miles to get it. Also Wild Cel- 
ery and Muskgrass. 29 years 
successful experience. New 
booklet just off the press. 
Write for it. Terreli’s Aquatic 
j, Farm, 301 B. Bik., Oshkosh, Wis. 


. 25 yy 





Stephens of Denver will send Big Ilus- 
trated Trappers’ Book FREE. Tells how and when 
to trap and handle Muskrats, Coyotes, Skunks 
-- all other furs, Game Laws, Grading Rules, ete. 


Big demand all Western Furs 
high. Get ready totrap NOW. 


Stephens sells Traps, Animal Baits, Fur 
Stretchers and Supplies direct to you at Rock Bot- 
tom Prices; saves you 3 to 14 days’ 
time and Big Money on transporta- 
tion, DENVER is the closest and best 
fur market for all Western Trappers. 

Write for et he rap Book, Fur Price 
ian,  Gorkes repost, Shipping Tags 
Coupon Today. 


‘Stephens 


of Denver 
(© a Somme me 
pe Aen treo & Co.. 
Bidg.,D , Colorado 
Fur Book, Trap Catalog, Fur Price 
st, Market Reports, , Shipping T Tags -- all | FREE. 


8 Beason -- prices 





“Send me Bi 
List, Market 
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Town 
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LET US TAN YOUR HIDE 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins tanned 
with hair on and made into rugs; or dressed into 
buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, cow, horse 
or any kind of hide tanned with fur on, finished 
soft and odorless, and made into rugs, robes, 
coats, caps, vests, gloves or any garment for 
men and women. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


All kinds of game, fish and birds mounted. Fine 
Fur Skins such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, 
muskrat, etc., made into garments of latest 
style. Furs repaired or remodeled. Estimates 
gladly furnished. Send us yourfurs for Summer 
Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. Free Cata- 
log and Style Book gives prices, tells how to 
take off and ship hides, etc. Write today. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world 


572 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


GIBBS TRAPS 


“Two-Trigger” 
The bestgametraps 
ever made. The 
King of them all. 
Millions in use. No 
“Wring-offs.”” No 
damage to pelts. 
Does not have to be 
set todrown. Will 
catch and kill musk- 
rat, mink, marten, 
ete. Will catch and 
hold ‘coon, skunk, 
woodchuck, etc. 65c 
ea. (less than dozen 
lots); $7.00 per doz. 
prepaid. 




















“Single-Grip” 
Lighter, small- 
er and better 
than other sin- 
gle-grip traps * \ 
for same ani- \ 
mals. 


No. 1. Muskrat, mink, etc., 
25c ea., $2.50 doz. Prepaid. 
No. 2. Fox, skunk, etc., 40¢ 
ea., $4.50 doz. Prepaid 
No. 3. Lynx, wildcat, etc., 
65c ea., $7.35 doz. Prepaid. 
No. 4. Beaver, wolf, etc., 
80c ea., $9.00 doz. Prepaid. 
No broken springs. Gibbs coil springs 
don’t break. If your dealer won't 
supply you send to us. All traps ab- 
solutely guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. Send for free 
catalog. 


W.A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. J-11 Chester, Pa. 











Get this new Trapper’s Book. Shows new and 
best traps and suppiles, lowest prices. Tolls 
how to trap, grade and ship furs, latest Game 
_laws. Fur price lists end tags—-ALL FREE. | Write! 

-_ 


-——- 
FOUKE FUR co., Sea ‘Fouke Bidg.. St. Leute, Mo. 
Send Free C. atalog and Price Lists de scribed above. 
Name 








Town 





State 
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Hunting Season Specials 






New German Luger 
Automatic, .30-cal., 
4-in. barrel, 


S-ahot..2<..s< ; 1 9: 


New German Ortgie .32 Auto., $10.00 


New German Ortgie .25 Automatic $ 8.50 
New German Mauser Auto., .32-cal 13.50 
New German Mauser Auto., .25-cal 11.50 


New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame 
.22-cal. Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel 27.50 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Po- 
lice, .82 or .88-cal., 4, 5, or 6-in. bbl. 27.50 


12-Gauge 1897 Winchester Pump $41.25 
12-16-20-Gauge 1912 Winchester Pump, 48.75 
12-Gauge 10A Remington Pump 45.75 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic Pump.. 55.25 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
Savage and Colt’s .32-cal. Automatic....$13.50 
Colt’s Army Special, .38-cal..... ..... 20.00 


S. & W. Military or Police, .38-cal...... 22.50 
Colt’s Police Positive, .82-20 18.00 
Colt’s Army Special, 6-in. bbl., .382-20. 20.00 
Colt’s S. A., 5-in. bbl., .82 and .38-cal. 20.00 
Winch. Pump Gun, Hammer, Mod. 97.. 22.50 
Winch. Pump, Hammerless, Mod. 12... 30.00 
Remington Automatic Shotgun 35.00 
Winchester .25-20 Carbine . 20.00 


AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 
Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege of 


examination. We ask a deposit of $1.50 
on Rifle and Shotgun orders 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1603 Larimer St. Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO. 














K ‘For four hours I sat in a duck blind in | 
eep a steady rain and my underwear was | 
perfectly dry—my hunting clothes I had} 

Dry treated with Sport-SEK two years be- | 
fore. I use all your SEK products—| 

With greatest stuff I ever saw.”’ 
—NEIL G, REID, Memphis, Tenn. | 

| 

; I CLOTHING 

. | 

For hunters’ clothes, raincoats, umbrellas, etc. | 
Waterproofs thoroughly. Easily applied. Does | 
not discolor. SEK-treated cloth has no odor, is 
clean and sanitary—not oily or greasy. Is perma- 


nent. Price, quart, $1.50 postpaid. 

Let us tell you how to waterproof your tent, 
shoes, auto top, hunting clothes, overcoat, fishing 
lines, etc. You can do it yourself, quickly, easily, 
economically. Our literature is interesting and 
helpful—-FREE upon request. 


SEK-Reliance Corp. kentucky’ 


MOTORISTS 


Learn to protect yourself at all times. Get a copy | 
of “LEGAL POINTS,” published for the benefit | 
of Motorists, Drivers, Operators, Chauffeurs. A | 
pocket manual for all states, written by a well- 








known lawyer—fully explained, will save you | 
many dollars. Clothbound. Price 60c, postpaid. | 
Catalog 10c, refunded on first order. VALPO-| 


CO., 10721 120th St., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


SUCCESSFUL MUSKRAT FARMING 
by ROBERT G. HODGSON 
$2.35 Postpaid 
A practical book on the raising, breeding and | 
handling of muskrats. Liberally illustrated. | 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colorado | 











When planning your next out- 
door trip—don’t forget your 


Perfection Air Bed 


Means restful sleep on any camp ground. Its 
soft air-filled body is never lumpy or damp. 
Rolls to a small, light bundle for carrying. 
Lasts indefinitely. Excellent in the home, as 
well as on camping, motoring and yachting 
trips. Write today for Catalog. 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 
ih 120 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y. 












is where I plant my fry inside of that en- 
closure. I have often walked up to the 
tanks at the hatchery and let my shadow 
fall across the water without creating a stir 
in the school of little fellows. Try the same 
on a school of fry in their natural home. In 
a second they are gone and that is the rea- 
son I claim the loss is so great without pro- 
tection as I will prove in another way. 

After the fry have been planted about a 
week, I make from three to six trips a week 
taking my rod. I never have to go 100 
yards eitiher way from my refuge that I 
Luild in order to catch all the fish any fisher- 
man wants at one time, and often when exam- 
ining the stomachs of the catch find that they 
have lunched on some venturesome youngster 
that had left the enclosure. Here at the 
“Hermitage” beaver helped me solve the 
problm. I select a beaver pond close to the 
creek and put my fish in it. A year later 
after high water I cut the dam and drain the 
pond, my boys and I watching pretty closely 


that none get stranded. The beaver in a few | 
nights build up the dam again and have it 


ready for next season. 


I fully believe that refuges established in | 
the way I mention, are a big item even to | 
fingerling as all fish raised in a hatchery | 


don’t know fear, have no sense of self-pro- 


| tection and are gobbled up as they have no 


place to go where they can adjust them- 
selves to their new surrounding. I find that 
nature will do it’s part by the color scheme 
you can notice on fish in different ponds. 


| Those brush dams are easily built and I am 


sure will make a great difference in fishing 
on any stream where they depend on stocking 
to keep up the supply. 


Wyo. Harry M. Sept. 





Development of Fox Ranching 


The large financial returns, as evidenced | 


by the results of the 1910 fur sales, made 
many anxious to get into the business of fur 
ranching. The publishing of these returns 
unsettled the equilibrium of an otherwise 
conservative people. The timely decision 
of those already engaged in the business to 
unload some of their stock to the clamorous 
prospects who were anxious to share in the 
huge profits, created the so-called fox boom 
of pre-war days. 

During the days of the fox craze, fox 
ranching was more than a lucrative business 


—it was a religion; wherever one or two | 


were gathered together in Prince Edward Is- 
land, it was a safe guess that foxes was the 
topic of conversation. Men and women in 
all walks of life were more or less interested. 
Poor men were made wealthy over night and 
some wealthy men were made poor even in 
a shorter order. In subsequent years, it was 
said, perhaps with some basis in fact, that 
the 100,000 inhabitants of the island could 


be divided into two categories: those who | 


made money in the boom, and those who lost 


it in the same pursuit. Be that as it may, the | 


fox in the years 1913 and 1914 was a symbol 
of progress, and if the coat of arms of the 


| province had not already been designed, the 
| fox, it is sure, would have taken its well- 


earned place in the emblem. 

From 1911 to 1913 none of the animals 
were killed for their pelts, but all available 
animals were sold for foundation stock. The 
demand was greater than the supply, and 
prices constantly increased from $3,000 per 
pair until 1913, when $12,000 was the ruling 
price. During that year exceptional spect- 
mens brought as high as $35,000 per pair. 
So great was the demand for breeding stock 
that the supply of breeders soon became ex- 
hausted and options were taken on the fu- 
ture delivery of unborn progeny. 

Breeding animals became so costly that it 


| was impossible for the individual of moderate | 
| means to participate in the industry as a 


personal venture, so stock corporations were 













‘IMPROVED “HUNTER” MOD 


| Asuper target gun for every hunter, 
| trapper and sportsman. Beautifully 
| designed and balan accurately 
| rifled. Double action. Gold front 
| sight, 7-shot, 6-inch barrel; blue steel, large wal- 
| nut grip. Exceptional value. SEND NO MONEY. 
~~ poner $7.26 plus tage. (Same in 10- 
| inch barrel, $7.76.) Satisfaction or money back, 
|On money with orders, WE pay postage. 


U. S. IMPORT CO. 


Dept. H-19 124 University Place New York 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
HUNTING SCALES 


(Pat. by J. A. McGuire) 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them the 
estimated weight of that 
trophy. With a pair of 
OUTDOOR LIFE Hunt- 
ing Scales in your knap- 
sack you are prepared 
to give them the exact 
weight of the big game 
killed on yourtrip. That 
will be convincing. 
Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds when 
weight is suspended by 
large hook and ring; ca- 
pacity ofother side when 
using small hook and 
ring, 40 pounds, 

Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only % pound. 
With the hooks andrings 
folded the scales occupy 
@ space the size ofa 
sandwich. 


Price $2 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLO. 




















Successful Muskrat Farming 
By Robert G. Hodgson 
A practical book on the raising, breeding and han- 
| dling of muskrats. Well illustrated. $2.35 postpaid 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 


FUR FACTS (Ahern) 
A Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable Book. 
$1.35 Postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 


Pistol and Revolver Shooting 
(Himmelwright) 
Cne of Our Biggest Sellers—Only $1.10 Postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 














By WARREN E. BOYER 

| A book of Western legends and romances, including 
| tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and pioneers 
of Colorado, in love and adventure. Beautifully illus- 
| trated with scenic and historic points. 

Price $1.60 Postpaid 





| OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: 


Enclosed find $1.60, for which send me “Vanishing 
Trails of Romance.”’ 





so SEO Sai ed Bo ae So ee 
| OOS fen nct tipetinn salons doadswl aaseaeseee- 

2: SEE Seer eee oe See Be 
A HANDBOOK ON ARCHERY 


Price 6O cents 
| A complete outline of the Sport of 
Handling of Equipment—How to Organize a 


Archery —the 


} 


| Hunting with the Bow—‘‘Bonarro,”’ the new Archery 
| Sport. Composed in a brief but thoro manner. wit! 
| plenty of illustrations. Size 5x7 inches, 32 ages 

It is the only 


up-to-date Archery publication selling for less t! $3. 


laine cover—easily fits the pocket. 
| Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Clo 


| OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


| Please send me __-______- copies of A HAND 
|ON ARCHERY at 60c each postpaid. I + lose 


l$ ete Ne eS (or send C. O. D.) 

RE ene eee. a ee ao NL cee ee ee - 
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floaied to carry on the business. In the hey- 
day of the boom such concerns appeared like 
mushrooms and their stock was disposed of 
with the ease of the proverbial hot cake ven- 


dor. The capitalization of these various en- 
terprises ranged from $5,000 to $100,000. At 
this time the market value of black fox pelts 
probably varied from $100 to $3,000 accord- 
ing to texture and color, so one can readily 
see how highly speculative the business was, 
in view of the exorbitant cost of the founda- 
tion stock. 

Most fox females are good mothers, but oc- 
casionally one is found who will not assume 
the responsibilities of motherhood, and if the 
pups are not taken away they will either 
starve or be killed by their parent. In such 
cases it has become a usual practice to trans- 
fer the young to foster cat mothers. Thou- 








Good morning! 


sands of dollars worth of fox life has been 
saved by the family “tabby.” 

Generally speaking, foxes are fed on the 
same variety of foods as the family dog. 
They relish all kinds of meat and cereals. 
Milk is a popular food not only for the 
young, but also for adults. Pups demand 
that the mother’s milk be supplanted about 
yo fourth week, when they come out of the 
ens. 

The supply of fox pelts does not nearly 
satisfy the demand, and a ready market is 
found not only in America, but also in Eu- 
rope. It may be said without any qualifica- 
tion that fox farming is no longer a specula- 
tive business designed for the fattening of the 
stock promoter. It is now on a permanent 
stock-raising basis and is perfectly compara- 
ble to the raising of horses, sheep and swine, 
the profits are more alluring than those de- 
rived from the commoner stock. 

| a Dr. LEo FRANK. 


Convention Week in Denver 
(Concluded from Page 277) 

The International Association will meet 
next year in Mobile, Ala., in conjunction with 
the American Fisheries Society. The officers 
elected were as follows: 

E. Lee LeCompte of Baltimore, Md., presi- 
dent; Frederic C. Walcott of Norfolk, Conn., 


first vice president; I. T. Quinn of Montgom- 
ery, \.a., second vice president; Ray P. Hol- 
land of New York City, secretary-treasurer 


(re-elected); Guy Amsler of Little Rock, 


Ark., general counsel (re-elected). 
Executive committee: David H. Madsen, 


Salt Lake City; J. B. Harkin, Ottawa, Can.; 
. J. Stratton, Springfield, Ill. (re-elected) ; 
Frat Kk. Newbert, Sacramento, Calif.; Seth 
E.G lon, Harrisburg, Pa. 
_The Western Association of Game Commis- 
sioner; met August 21, 22, and discussed 
Prob''ms pertaining principally to the West- 
€rn States. One of these is the Indian in game 
law -oforcement. Several members gave ex- 
am). -s of what is met when trying to admin- 
ister ‘ie law in Indian country. The fifth an- 
hua! ‘onvention of this association closed with 
R. F. Thomas, state game warden of Idaho, 
as new president to succeed Roland G. 
Pay and S. F. Rathbun of Seattle, Wash., 
as |’. new vice president. It will meet next 


yea Boise, Idaho. Nem W. NortHey. 
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Conducted by Georce HEespEN CorRSAN 





ARDNESS and toughness are not neces- 

sarily the same. For instance, a vultur- 
ine guineafowl is very tough but is not hardy. 
The same is true of the crown pigeon, the 
comb duck, or goose as it is often called, tho 
I think, myself, that this bird is a sheldrake. 
These birds must have their feet protected 
during cold weather. You can allow these 
birds to perch for this month, and even next 
month if the weather is not really cold as it 
seldom is. This will help to toughen them. 
Of course, it is better to prepare their win- 
ter quarters now so as to be ready for win- 
ter. You should also prepare winter pens for 
your ducks as wild ducks have very delicate 
feet, especially the sea ducks and the teal. 
Swans have tender feet, while most geese and 
wild turkeys are very tough as to feet, and 
can stand below zero weather. 

Now, if you are in the line of duck migra- 
tion I would not bother wintering any drakes, 
except such ducks as are not native—manda- 
rins, Baikal teal—as drakes can come and go. 
They will be certain to come back in the 
spring, and even before spring arrives. If 


last year’s drakes happen to get shot, other | 
drakes will replace them. So pinion all your | 


ducks. Don’t bother clipping them. Pinion 
them and be done with it. Then leg band 
your ducks so that you will know them and 
dispose of them to zoos when they are old. 


Their breeding time will be over but zoos 


rarely want birds to breed. 


There is nothing easier to raise than wild | 
ducks. If you have a marsh, you can raise | 
twenty varieties of interesting wild ducks, teal, | 


as well as a lot of fish. Of course, when they 


grow large, fish must be disposed of by eat- | 


ing or selling them, as large black bass and 
catfish will eat baby ducks. So will bullfrogs. 
The marsh must be cleared of mink, marsh 
hawks, snapping turtles and water snakes. 
Some people are very fond of snapping turtle 
soup and nearly everyone will eat frog legs. 
Muskrats will infest your marsh but these 


Avoid the guesswork and gamble—take the 
Safe road to a profitable business by pro- 
ducing Silvers with the high quality pelts. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture says: 
“‘Quality not quantity is the factor that 
counts in breeding silver foxes.” 


4> 7 


are selected, mated and cared for to meet 
standards of quality based on our 12 years” 
experience in raising foxes to produce fine 
pelts. 


Whether you own land or not you can start 
now to buildup a real income by one of our 
four plans. Our customers are making real 
money. Quality pelts are ALWAYS in big 
demand. Our experts keep in close touch 
with you right from the start. They tell 
you every step to insure the largest possible 
profits from your investments. No experi- 
ence needed — and you can start without 
interfering with your regular work 


Write today for our new circular and full 
details. 


Windswept Fars 
2404 WINDSWEPT BLDG. 
HENDERSON, N. Y. 

















|SILVER FOX BARGAIN—Two pairs, Tuplin strain, 
| registered. W. Mette, 1773 E. 88th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


need not worry you. You can dispose of them | 


from time to time very profitably, in season, 
and I do not think they will interfere with 
duck breeding. In the spring, however, get 
rid of the coots as they will interfere great- 
ly with duck breeding, chasing the ducks 
about all the time. They make themselves a 
general nuisance. So do surplus mallard 
drakes. Get rid of them. 


In fact, if you | 


want to breed the more valuable ducks, sell | 


or eat all the mallards each fall, as enough 
new ones will return each spring, they being 
quite common everywhere. 

Now, if you have no marsh, or marshy 
place, and want one, you can soon make one 
by damming your stream, creek, or spring, 
and by planting the following you can soon 


have enough duck food to feed hundreds of | 


wild ducks: wild duck millet; sago pond 
tubers; wampee; wapato potato tubers; wild 


celery (eel grass); water milfoil; widgeon | 


grass; smart-weed; wild rise. Plant the 


latter this month. Don’t allow wild rice seed | 


to get dry. The surest way to grow wild rice 
is to roll each grain in a mud ball and drop 
it in water anywhere from a few inches to 4 
feet deep. By preparing your ground this 
month, you can have it ready for next spring. 
Feed your ducks on oats, barley, buckwheat, 
so they will not root up the newly planted 








World-Famous 
Prize Winners 


HERE is probably no other livestock 

industry in which one strain is so 
overwhelmingly dominant as Borestone 
is among silver black foxes. 
Let us send you a complimentary copy 
of “Fox Facts & Figures,’ an interest- 
ing, conservative discussion of fox farm- 
ing, its great profit possibilities, 
valuable advice to those considering 
entering this fascinating business. 


BORESTONE 


“The Only Undefeated Fox Ranch” 
Borestone Mt. Fox Co., Pasadena, California 
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Highest Quality 


Silver Foxes 


Let us show you the 
way to SUCCESS 


WYOMING SILVER 
FOX FARMS, INC. 


Representing the 


“FAMOUS REST ISLAND STRAIN” 


The best that can be produced 
Box 1041 CASPER, WYO. 


Write us today 








Pedigreed Government Inspected Registered 


Silver Foxes of Quality 


BUY NOW TO BUY RIGHT 

Big Money in Raising Quality SILVER FOXES | 

Our Foxes radiate quality—are bred right, raised | 

right, and are sold right. This means your guar 
anteed satisfaction. 

Write us for information, terms, 


Canadian Silver Fox Farm, Hamel, Minn. 


prices, etc. 





eo . . *e | 
Big Profits in Raising | 
Silver Black Foxes 
My pair paid me $4,000 the 
aret year; since then have had 
five pups every year. I have 
| Several pairsof pupsfromthis | 
and other prize winners for | 
sale. All registered. Can 
ranch them for you. 
Write for prices 
~J J. T. GARDNER, > 
Cass Lake 


re Alaskan Foxes $1500 a pair. 


High-gradeCross Foxes $150 a pair, up. 
Tanana Alaskan Fox Farm, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG?— THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR TRAINER 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 
A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE 
AND STANDS UNEQUALED. 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 











\ plain, practical and concise yet thoro guide in the 
art of training, handling and correcting faults of the 
bird dog subservient to the gun afield. Written espe- 
cially for the novice, but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By following the instructions 
plainly given, every shooter with common sense can | 
train his own dogs to perfection. If inobedient, does | 
not retrieve, or if so, is hard-mouthed, unsteady to| 
point or shot, chases rabbits, is whip-shy, gun-shy, 

etce., you will find ample directions how to correct 
any such faults speedily and thoroiy. Dogs of any | 
age can be taught to retrieve promptly *and made sub- | 


devoid of | 
experience | 


popular form, 
practical 


Somprehensible, 
theories, based on 


missive, 
long-spun 


thruout. A large volume of pastime. reading not in- 
tended or promised, but this book is guaranteed to| 
contain the most practical infec aria tion on the subject | 
at any price. Chapters on feeding, care of the dog, 
explicit symptoms of usual diseases. Never fails to} 
please. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 








TRAP TAGS 


Brass Tags with your name and address 
stamped in the metal. Rust-proof and 
will last indefinitely. 





O- Name and Address 











ALL ORDERS FILLED IMMEDIATELY 


12 or more, each_-_ $ .03 
occa Ceca ca 95 
100 fer... 


~ 
© 
So 


Carrying charges prepaid. 


Be Sure to Print Your Name and 
Address Clearly. 


TRAP TAG COMPANY 
2935 Quitman St., Denver, Colorado 


Enclosed find__.....-- for which please send 


me Trap Tags 


Name 


Address 


| 
mie tnt see een So eRe } 











| about to be started, 
| State governments, too, are starting new or 
| additional game farms. 
| for instance, has its more intelligent crimi- | 
| nals looking after its game bird breeding. I | 
would certainly recommend this plan to other | 
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foods; or keep them off the grounds until 
spring. I would also advise planting lotus 
roots as the lotus grows, or stands up above 
the water level some 18 inches and makes a 
good cover for the birds. Hiding places are 


what ducks need in order to breed. This is | 
not referring to the mallard as this duck will | 
breed in a barnyard, but to the more par- | 


ticular ducks. 


Sedges and bullrushes will 


settle down on any marsh as soon as the | 


dammed stream turns a section of land into a 
marsh so that you need not think of planting 
them, but you can make a new or old marsh 
very interesting by planting the following 


flowers: cardinal lobelia; blue lobelia; blue | 
Jap- | 
| anese iris; marsh marigold; pink and yellow 


pickerel; blue eye grass; forgetmenot; 
lady slipper; watercress; marsh or rose mal- 
lows; ground nut vine; ginseng; golden seal; 
a great variety of ferns; and so on. Some of 
these plants grow right in the water; others 
back a bit on slightly higher ground, while 
some like to stand at the edge of the marsh. 

Don’t make the mistake of placing your 
fence, which should be 8 feet high and very 
tight at the bottom—preferably in two 4foot 
sections, the smaller mesh at the bottom— 
too close to the edge of the marsh. It should 
be back a bit on the field, as very many ducks 


| prefer to nest back in the hay field a hun- 
| dred feet or more from the water’s edge. 


Then you must plant artificial logs made of 
nail kegs or something similar, to which slabs 
of bark are nailed, for your wood, manda- 


rin, bufflehead and golden eye ducks as these | 
They may be | 
placed back from the water but will require | 


varieties nest in such places. 


a little ladder so that the ducks may climb 
into them, as your ducks are pinioned and 
cannot fly. However, they can climb very 
well—perhaps too well as they may get over 
your 8-foot fence. To prevent this, just clip 
their nails, but don’t do so unless it is neces- 
sary. If they can climb out and don’t find a 
better place outside, 
climb back again. If there is plenty of food 


around that the birds love, they will love | 


their home and will not leave it permanently. 
A marsh made out of a running stream or 
creek will be fresh and will very soon teem 


| with fish. Keep out the pike and carp. Fa- | 


vor the bluegill, crappie and catfish, as well 
as the small-mouth black bass. Grass and 
bullfrogs will come and their spawn will | 
provide food for the baby ducks. Where | 
there are plenty of fish and baby ducks, | 
marshes will have no opportunity to breed | 
mosquitoes. As soon as the bullfrogs get 


dangerously large, catch them, or they will | 


eat the baby ducks. A 410 will dispose of all | 


| the water snakes and a .22 will settle the | 
| snapping turtles. This will be sport for your- 


self or your boys. 
There are not very many game farms, by 


| the way, that I have not visited in my travels 
| about the country and if anyone wants to 
| have me visit them, write me, and when I 
happen to be in your neighborhood I will | 


gladly come. I am always traveling some- 


| where and have been thru the country from | 
| Edmonton to Miami, from San Diego to | 


Portland, Maine. Usually I stay about two 
weeks in each city I visit; and occasionally I 
am able to make special trips when I have an 


| idle week. 

Every year, more wealthy men are entering | 
| game bird breeding as a hobby. 
| Hearst has a game farm in California. Mr. 
| Marland has just established a game refuge 


William R. 


at Ponca City, Frank Phillips of Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma, is about to start one in the 
Ozarks. There are many others started or 
thruout the country. 


Washington State, 


| States. 


they will very soon || 








KEN-L-RATION 





(In Cans) 
The Dog Food Supreme 


Should Be Your Dog’s Favorite Food 
All meat used in this PERFECT BALANCED 
RATION is inspected and passed by United 
States Department of Agriculture (Est. E67). 
For sale by grocers, druggists, sporting goods 
stores, seed stores, veterinarians, pet shops. 
Pound sample will be gladly furnished upon request, 


CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 
Rockford Illinois 


—_ 
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Your Dogs 


KEEP their coats glossy and pre 
vent infection. Keep their skin 
clean and healthful. Drive out worms, 
Restore them to full health. Keep 
them cheerful. 

There is a_Glover’s Imperial Dog 
Medicine for every dog affection at all Drug Stores, 
Pet Shops and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
Our book, a fully illustrated treatise on dogs, will be 
1 sent FREE on request, Write for it. Address Dept. EV? 


H. CLAY GLOVER COMPANY, Inc. 
119 Fifth Avenue - + New York, N. Y. 


GLOVERS 








IMPERIAL MEDICINES 





Dog and Black Fox Insurance 


Policy covers death from any cause, theft 
|and loss by escape. 


Lowest rates 


_LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


__ Peoria, Illinois 


-LECTYN: 


A METABOLIC FOOD 


Builds Healthy, Robust Dogs 


A teaspoonful of Lectyn each day 
mixed with the regular feed will 
work wonders with your dog. It 
prevents Distemper, Rickets, Poor 
Coat, Small Bone Formation, Acid 
Milk, Neurasthenia. Lectyn can 
be fed to pups after the sixth day. 
Keep Your Dog Healthy 


Special Offer — 30 Days’ Feeding $1 
CLIP COUPON—MAIL TODAY 


LECTYN PRODUCTS CO. 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Inclosed $1. Mail trial package of Lectyn. 

PA ME - oon onc cacascncccwccsnccsscces=- 
EPO G ae noi cet dcn dss cesh ean ecadsgemanses~ 

ONG ne nd ove aowennoeen aoe --=24J 
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Huntin’ Coyotes With Dogs 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The first requisite 
of successful termination of a wild dog’s ca- 
reer is a pack of good coyote hounds. It mat- 
ters not to me what kind, type, color or con- 
formation the dogs are, as long as they de- 
liver the pelts and do their duty in an efh- 
cient manner—and behave themselves when 
not in use. I do detest a mean, sullen dog no 
matter how good he may be otherwise. 

In passing I will mention specifically but 
one breed of hounds—the real staghound. 
The staghound has acquired by misrepresen- 
tation a reputation as to slowness of speed 








“Old Joe,” 


a staghound 


which he by no means deserves. The true 
stag is a fast dog; but most hunters when 
they get a dog with a shaggy coat and no 
particular ancestry, dub him a stag. “Old 
Joe,” a real staghound, was one of the fast- 
est hounds I ever endeavored to follow, and 
he was an old dog, too, when I procured 
him. As a rabbit hound he was one of the 
most worthless I ever saw—a “sooner” ” dog i in 
that respect—he’d sooner not! However, just 
bounce out a coyote and you had an entirely 
different hound—a hound full of animated 
youth and rearin’ to go; which same he would 
do in a manner to quickly bring him to the 
coyote. He ran a great deal by intuition. In 
a fight he would stay until he died, or killed 
that which he started in on. 

By far the most of our coyote hounds are a 
mixture of all breeds of hounds and some few 
are out-crossed with various other breeds of 


dogs. A good one is good no matter what his 
looks--the pelts on the wall are a good sign 
to go by. 


Dovs, both tame and wild, have their off 
days. I find that some don’t feel like work- 
ing «very day, while still a great many oth- 
ers s-idom work at all. 

For the wild dogs: I once put the dogs 


afte : coyote with a mile and a quarter the 
lead of them, They made the catch before 
they ‘ad gone two miles. Three days later in 
com .ny of other hunters, having dogs from 
". ferent packs, we jumped a coyote out 


very same pocket with about 75 yards 
start. That looked easy! Pack gained 
yut half the start in a quarter mile. 
fter the coyote quickly broke the han- 


or : 
for 


Th 


CONDUCTED BY EDWIN L. PICKHARDT : 











dle off this side of the eliminator and lost 
them in a little over a mile. They were surely 
a chagrined bunch of hounds. Those are two 
extremes—neither are very likely to happen. 
Such as these, however, are what makes 
huntin’ good; the lure of the unexpected is 
what makes us poor “phool” coyote hunters, 
more “phoolish.” 

After getting together your coyote hounds 
—be they one, two, three, four or a baker’s 
dozen, the next thing is to provide a convey- 
ance of some kind. What for? Why, to take 


you where the coyotes are and to haul the, 


pelts, of course! Since the sons of Henry | 
Ford have to follow the lines of least resist- 


ance when traversing this man’s country, and | 


the coyotes do just the opposite, we have to 
resort to the saddle-horse. Most any good 
sure-footed horse that will cross a fence will 
do. For consistent results a hunter with ex- 
perience helps materially with the best of 
hounds and horses. 

In most of our coyote strains of hounds all 
you have to do to train them is to take them 
out when they attain sufficient age—most of | 
them require about 18 months—to a place | 
where the coyotes are and put them after one. 
If they can catch ’em they'll kill *em—with- 
out any older trained dog’s help. Last fall, I 

















In the field ready for a chase 


had two, both Queen’s pups and sired by | 


“Old Joe,” that had never been in a kill. 


They were fifteen months old the time I ac- | 


companied them with their sister, Queen, and | 


Eskimo, on a rabbit hunt which turned out 
to be a rabbit-less and coyote-more-so. The 
pups were feeling their feeding and chased 
everything they could find, including prairie 
chickens. Later, when I saw them scent and 
run up a hill, I didn’t follow them as closely 
as I would have otherwise done. Eskimo 
was over with me to one side and following 
along in a sedate fashion, reminding me of 
“Bill” Pearman’s “You can fool an old dog, 
but you can’t fool a pup.” However, every 
dog has his day and I beheld the pups run- 
ning by sight after they had topped the hill- 
top. They were running head-up and intent 
on their quarry and not low-down as they do 
on a rabbit or harum-scarum as they do on 
prairie chickens. The coyote which they 
were chasing was about 25 yards ahead of 
them. The dogs soon gained that but Mousey 
and Dot, being untrained and ahead, missed, 
either from awkwardness or else she ducked 
them. Anyway, they had to chase back to 
one side for about 50 yards before they 

















The Coming Dog of the Age 


‘THE NORWEGIAN ELK HOUND 


By a thoro study of the inner dog and developing him 

under proper environment we have produced what 

noted experts and users of dogsclaim to be “‘the best 
| All Dog in existence.’’ Dogs that possess almost hu- 
man intelligenee and live to serve their master’s bid- 
ding. For information and prices of these wonderful 
dogs address 


| MAXWELL-LODGE BLOODED STOCK HUSBANDRY 
Maxwell-Lodge Lakeside, Washington 











W.R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 

















THIS DOG COLLAR 
(Your Name in Gold) 
—SEND NO MONEY— 
Pay postman plus postage 
on arrival. State Size. 


oe SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. xX Fitchburg, Mass. 


| (-) 
FITCH BURG 


TEOOY NOI8S 








English Springer Spaniels 


jae Horsford Invador at Stud—Fee $50 
E. K. C, 58429—A. K. C. 467782 


| For Sale—Pups from $50 up. Some ready to work 
| this season, One litter of 17 ready for delivery Oct. 1. 
P. H. O’BRIEN 
| 73 West Park Street 


BUTTE, MONTANA 
















Attention, Sportsmen! 

OAK GROVE KENNELS of INA, 
ILL., is the home of high class 
dogs. We are offering cocn, 
skunk and opossum hounds that 
are cold trailers and tree bark- 
ers. They are real cooners and 


deliver the game. Have plenty 
of firstclassrabbit hounds whie 
will please the mostcritical. Also 


offer best of pointers and set- 
ters, beagles, fox-terriers 
Choice young dogs and pup- 
pies, ten days’ trial. Descrip- 
tive price list ten cents. 








Russian Wolfhounds, 
Irish Wolfhounds 
and English Grey- 

hounds 

for hunting or pets and com- 

panions. Grown dogs or pups 

ready fer shipment in each 

breed. Some well trained on 

coyotes. 


GEO. E. HINEMAN 
Dighton, Kansas 


| PURE-BRED BEAGLES 


| Setters, Pointers, Coon, Fox, Opossum, Varmint 
and Rabbit Hounds. All dogs farm raised. Ref- 
erence: Harrison Deposit Bank. 


E. R. GOSSETT, Cynthiana, Ky. 
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TRAINED, REGISTERED 
POINTER BITCH | 





3 years old; white 
backs; 


No gun-shy dogs. 


no papers; 
retriever; 


Tr ained Poi inter Dog, 
; stanch; 


3 years old; white and liver spotted; stanch; backs; re 

triever; good nose; good looker. ( oO D0 S75, scan 
papers. On 5 days’ trial, you pay express both ways. | 
. : wen | 
4-mo.-old Pointer Pups, all papers, either sex, $17.50. | 
Right age for training. | 
Trained English Setter Dog; no papers; white and | 
black spotted ; stanch; backs; fair retriever; 2 years | 
vic $5 d nose, good looker. | 
Tr: i sind English Setter Bitch, 2 years old; stanch; | 
hacks, retriever; white and black spotted; no papers; | 
good nose | 
} 


and liver spottec $75. 


We have shunt 


MURRAY KENNELS, Brighton, Tenn. 





Springer Spaniel Puppies: 


Three litters of beautiful liver and white, also aad 
and white puppies sired by Triple International Ch. 
Boghurst Rover—Ex. Imp. Ellwyn Rose, Peach of | 
Avandale and Impressive of Avandale. Pups sired by 
Richard of Avandale (a true son of Ch. Springbok of 
Ware) also for sale. Priced right. 


POMEROY SPRINGER KENNELS 


Pomeroy, Washington 


SPORTSMEN 


Coonhounds, Redbones, Black-and-Tans and Blue- 
ticks. Cold trailers and tree barkers, stayers with 
the grit. 

Walker Foxhounds, Wolfhounds, Deerhounds, 
Opossum, Skunk and Rabbit Hounds. No trash. 
Strictly square dealing. Write 


LEO ADAMS, RAMSEY, ILL. 








Springer Spaniel Pups 
From stock imported from Scotland. 
We will inoculate against distemper 
if desired. Prices reasonable. 


J.W. MATHEWSON, Wendell, Idaho 
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SB T ie: = 

Try Millers once and you'll always use them. Ask your 

‘ dealer. If he cannot supply you, send 10 cents for trial 

package of each of our products. Mentien dealer's name. 
BATTLE CREEK DOG Fooe C co. 

a ttle Creek, Mich 








CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES 


Pure bred, with size and courage. Best retrievers | 
and watch dogs. Papers furnished. Males, $35. | 
Females, $25. 


LAWRENCE RODINE 


ra. YOUR DOGS and PUPS 


Feed the BEST — That's 


Perfection Dog Food 


Z} Insist upon Perfection at your Pet Shop, 
Sporting Goods or Feed Stores = order 
our Special Introductory Offer 
5 ths. at 7S5c or 10 Ibs. at $i. 25 
Shipped, prepaid, anywhere in U. S. 
Literature FREE 
PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Post Bidg., BATTLE CREEK, MICH, 


Medicine, Feeds, 


Supplies. Catalog. 
OT93 Herrick, Ill. 





Stratford, lowe | 
























DOG 


DOG JOURNAL 





Training the Police Dog 


By Frep KoOLLet 


than 15 years at | 
and America, so 


The author has spent more 
training police dogs in Germany 
is an authority on the subject. 


Only $1.10 postpaid 


Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $1.10, for which 
Training the Police Dog. 


send me copy of 


Name 


Address 


| held down, 





got her again. Dot was on one side and 
| Mousey on the other. Both came to a halt 
simultaneously with the wild dog down and 
too. Queen was soon choking 
with them and Eskimo added his wisdom to 
the kill. It was surely a joy to a coyote hunt- 
er to see the way he and Queen bent their 
feet back under them out of the coyote’s 
reach. As it was Mousey’s and Dot’s initia- 
tion I “sic’ed” them until the coyote was very 
dead and then “sic’ed” them on some more 
to get the “killer” in them riled to the limit. 
Upon taking her away I discovered it was an 
old Susan, whose course was quickly run to a 
finish by the pups. Blood will tell! 


Perhaps you may get the impression that I | 


am partial to the staghound. I am not! I 
merely went into detail because they are mis- 
| represented and under-advertised. Personally 
a good dog is a good dog with me, after he 








“Enemy collared, but still getting pinched” 
(Copyrighted 1924 by Bud Crawford) 


has proven his or herself, no matter what his 
breed or type. The greyhound is used in 
most crosses and turns out for the most part 
good coyote hounds. In these hills we need 
a hound that will trail some or run scent 
a little. 

While I well realize that what { don’t know 
about coyotes and coyote hunting would fill a 
fair-sized reader, I am hoping this poor at- 
tempt at writing on a good subject will be of 
some little help and interest to those of you 
who are not informed on the subject of coyote 
huntin’. To the rest of the old ‘fessionals it 
is all old “stuph” anyway! I do know that I 
have some good illustrations that will meet 


with more approval than this attempt to tell | 


you who do know something you don’t. It is | 
my sincere wishes and hopes that some of | 
you who possess good literary ability will tell | 
the world about the greatest of sports—coyote 
| huntin’. Once I received a grade of 2/7 of 1 
per cent in an English class and to tell the 


| honest truth it was 7/2 more than I deserved. 


Come on, somebody, who will at least grade 


fair. “Jinks, take your tail out of the mo- 
lasses!” Bup CrawrForpb. 
Neb. 





Cure for Running Fits 

Editor Outdoor Life: 
some advice in connection with an 8-months- 
old police dog that is subject to what I be- 
lieve to be running fits. Does a dog usually 





| recover from this ailment or will it some- 


times reoccur if the animal’s physical condi- 
tion is in any way faulty? The dog has been 
wormed twice without results. 
S. Dak. Joun N. Price. 
One of our readers has suggested a cure for 
this trouble and we offer it here in order that 
others who care to may give it a trial.—Editor. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice so many 
writers own dogs that are troubled with run- 
ning fits that I would like to suggest the fol- 
lowing treatment, which I have found to be 
satisfactory. We have had lots of trouble here 
with running fits until I found out what would 
stop them. Give 1 teaspoonful of table soda, 
three times a day on dog’s feed. I tried this 
for one month then dropped off to 1 dose 
each day. The dogs never had a fit after the 
first dose. O. N. Oustey. 
Ala. 


I would appreciate | 
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Breaking a Bird Dog 


New and Revised Edition 
Just Off the Press 





No one has ever claimed that “Breaking a Bird 
Dog”’ gives every rule in the trainer's repertory 
—no book could do that—but this one gives a 
few rules. ‘‘Breaklng a Bird Dog’’ will help 
youinapplying that knowledge already at hand 
more successfully and thoroly. It will increase 
your pleasure in the work and bring you many 
happy and profitable hours, 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

Here is $2.10, for which send me a copy of the 
new and revised edition of ‘‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog.”’ 














By EDWIN L. PICKHARDT 
Editor of Outdoor Life and Well-Known 
Canine Authority 
This valuable book of authentic information has chap- 
ters on breeding, feeding, caring for, and in fact 
everything pertaining to the Collie. 
Only $1.10 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo, 


Airedale, Setter and Hound 
By Warren H. Miller 
30 illustrations; cloth, $1.60, paper, $1.10 
| Concentrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go 
This book tells you how to raise and train thes 
| breeds from puppyhood to maturity and there is also 
|a chapter on the Pointer and Irish Setter. You wil 
|need this book if you are thinking of keeping hunting 
|dogs. Send your order and remittance to 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado 


A Regular $1.65 Book for $1.15 Postpaid 


THE STORY OF JACK 


_ AND OTHER DOG STORIES 
By HORACE LYTLE 
Author of “Breaking a Bird Dog” 


There are many people who will agree th: 
really good dog story is as fine a piece of enter 
tainment as can be found, and all such ‘ 
light in this unusual group of stories, written by 
a man who knows dogs as few do. In thes 
stories are humor, pathos and real drama, anc 
each one the chief character is a dog, airecalt 
collie, setter, or hound. Here are an unforget!? 
ble gallery of dog portraits; Jack, the !0% 
airedale who liked butter cakes and who fo 
the death with a vicious Eskimo dog in 
Sandy’s “golf dog,’ Bruce, who was alle 2 
the championship match as a caddy ; Old ra me 
the setter, who “held his point’? while a w 1r!™S 
snowstorm nearly buried him; and others 
vivid with interest and life. It is a book th.‘ ¢ 
tains the companionship, the affection, t! 
and the good sense that are.to be f 


Kennel 








160 pp., 








ism, 

dogs such as “Jack,” “Pal,” “Old Frat 

the rest. 

OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. e 
HE 


Enclosed find $1.15 (or send C. O. D.) f 
STORY OF JACK, 
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Round Dog? 


are many ways of starting a fight but 

nor ore certain than by springing the above 
on a group of dog fanciers each of | 
fancies a different breed. I resort to the | 
hy of an old college professor who said | 
is anything I would rather do than | 


Wh.t Breed Offers the Best aa 


If there 

fight, it is to see two people do it that know 
how.’ We have many readers of this department 
and among them are fanciers of practically every 
known breed of dog. Why do we have so many | 


j nt kinds of dogs and, having them, which is | 
he best breed to buy and why? This is a ques- | 


ion that many people are asking. Your reason | 


+ 
+ 
f 
I 






or having the breed you have may give them the 
answer to the question. } 

You have heard it said, “‘A man is known by | 
the dog he keeps.” Just how exactingly true this 
statement is can only be ascertained by careful 


ation. In the first place there is a certain 
ance between master and breed or type of 
That is only natural. A per- 
son living in a flat in the city would have no use 
for one of the larger outdoor types; a man liv- 
ing in fields and woods has no use for a house 
dog; a quiet loving thinking sort of a fellow has 
no use for a skylarking frivolous dog, etc., thru 
all the types of mankind and dogs. In the second 
place much weight can be placed upon the “old 
saw” from the point of view of the way in which 
a man keeps a dog, for in that care and train- 
ing much of the man master is pictured. Consider 
the dog owners you know and answer for your- 
self as to whether the dog is not a reflection of 
his master. Is he well fed, clean and mannerly? 
Then you will find he is the dog of a gentlemanly, 
orderly master. Is he overly fat and lazy with 
little interest in anything except his meals and 
his bed? How about his master? Is he noisy, 
untrained, and a fool for getting into mischief? 
Am I describing the owner? He can’t be a dog 
fancier, or even a true master to a dog. You will 
have considerable pleasure in making these ob- 
servations and incidentally, if you know dogs, 
you can learn a great deal about human nature. 

In the following article we have the first of 
what we hope will be many letters in favor of 
“my dog.’ We want to call particular attention 
to what Mr. Lura says in the closing paragraph 
oi his letter because we believe that in it he has 
touched upon the real secret to the issue. It is 
not so much the breed as it is the individual and 
it is not so much the individual important as that 
is to begin with, as it is the chance that indi- 
vidual has had to make good the inherent quali- 
ties of his breed. When we realize the really re- 
markable things that some dogs are capable of 
with practically no training we will marvel at the 
dominant power of inherent instincts in dogs. 

Now about your dog? Why do you have him 
and why is he the best kind of dog to have? 
Tell us that we may each know what kind of dog 
to own.—Editor. sia igh hb 





Editor Outdoor Life:—I have had so many 
inquiries about dogs that I'll try to answer 
all those yet coming. Which is the best dog 
for this or that purpose and which is the best 
all round dog? Now, that’s a lot of territory 
but | have my own ideas and I have worked 





able prices. 














Champion Bero 
view 


EAST AVE. 


“Strong Heart’ Police Dogs 


Character—plus Appearance 


Champion Bero, Grand Champion Komet von Hoheluft 
and other noted dogs at stud. Pups for sale at reason- 


‘*You can pay more, but you can’t get a better dog’’ 


SUN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


























Field-Trial Champion Dan of Avendale 
Wanted—600 Loca! Agents to sell our Soringes Span- 
iel Puppies, Brood Matrons, Stud Dogs and Trained 
nly og $65 to $500. Send for new lists. No duty on 
our dogs. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
E. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Canada 





World’s Largest Breeders of High Class 
English Springer Spanie 













Black Curly Coated 
RETRIEVERS 


Handsomest of all retrievers; 


7 | perfect gundogs; nowater too 
cold or rough; grand house 


We import and breed 







jogs. 
the highest class of registered 
stock. A fewfirst-class bitches 


+ |and prize-bred puppies gen- 
erally for sale. Satisfaction 

| guaranteed. 

KNYSNA KENNELS 





all breeds. For myself I want a one man dog, | BIG GAME DOGS 


one which is not afraid 


of anything that | 
walks, runs or flies. 


One that’ can stand | 
hard work and is a never-die dog, one that | 
will not give uv and that’s the Chesapeake. 

Some people think the Chesapeake is a| 
cranky dog that wants to bite and fight, but | 





Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 


BEAR DOGS 
Cold: Trailers and Tree Barkers 
WESTERN RAISED 
Fully trained dogs and well started 
young hounds FOR SALE 














if you will buy a Chesapeake for your child- ESSEX 

ren as a pup and let him grow up with|TreeDogs 521 13th North, Seattle, Wash. 

them (your children I said) you will never | 

have to worry about them as to drowning in RUSSIAN 

the lakes, or that they will be harmed by oth- WOLFHOUND 

er dogs, and you can lose your keys to your PUPPIES 

house ind garage. I want a dog that will not | bred from the very bent 

take up with everybody and yet not be cross | + a, mae + lah 

or biting people. The Chesapeake (I mean | Prices reasonable. Catalog 10¢ 

the rew/ Chesapeake) will do all this and is | Arkansas Valley Kennels 

a gun dog that is not beaten by any breed. Ci D. C. Davis, Prop. 

He has to go in any kind of goin ee 

lan wetens ie is the ire A color to Send 

wit dead grass and rushes at your duck GORDON SETTERS 

pon’. and has the real coat of fur that will | Beautiful puppies 3 months old. Inglehurst strain. $25 

kee) | im dry when it is freezing weather and | S¢iisction guaranteed. ‘Photo and. breeding. 

Ice overing the lakes. He also has the ROBERT L. FRY, MOUNT VERNON, ILL. 

str to break ice and a nose that can 

oc that mallard in the rushes. ‘LABRADOR RETRIEVER PUPPIES 
for cold work comes the Labradors, | 

but’ \ave found they haven’t the qualities of| By Ch. Wolferton Sapper, and out 

the‘ -sapeake and they are black and ducks |of best brood matrons, are for sale. 

ca them for miles. They have real water | Kither sex, $35. Cash with order. 

cr nd are good retrievers. Some like 

tt it I don’t. DR. T. F. MONTGOMERY 


‘pringers are merry going little dogs | North Bend 


Oregon 









412DundasSt., Galt, Ont.,danada 





Fifty Very Fine Light, Dark and Silver Gray 


German Police Pups 


Sired by imported trained prize winners; guaranteed 
safe delivery; sent on approval; have pleased hundreds 
since 1914. At stud: 
son of International Grand Champion Dolf von Dusten- 
brook. The best blood lines in America. Pups by him 
for sale, $30 and $35, 


DR. ALMKLOV, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 





Edwin Von Saalich Rudelsburg, 





Hermosa Kennels, Reg. 


5495 Federal, Denver, Colorado 


English Setters, Llewellin Setters, Point- 
ers, Police Dogs and Doberman Pinschers. 
Prices remarkably low for highest quality 
pedigreed stock. 








BIRD DOGS FOR SALE 


Offer No. 1—ENGLISH SETTER BITCH, 
registered as Love’s Idol, nearly three years 
old, white, black and ticked. Love’s Idol was 
bred in Saskatchewan and her dam is Winnie 
Mohawk (a Field Trial Winner) straight 
down from Mohawk II and Tony Boy. This 
bitch has a very smooth gait in the field and 
is attractive in every way. She has good con- 
formation and size and has already won on the 
bench. Only reason for selling is that we have 
too many dogs and must cut down. We are 
keeping only Field Trial winners. Love's Idol 
is not quite wide enough for the Trials, but 
as a shooting dog she can’t be faulted. Will 
be glad to place her in a good home; other- 
wise she can’t be bought. Her price is only 


2—IRISH SETTER BITCH, 
registered as Byrd’s Betsy Babe. She has fine 
coat; color and conformation and was two 
years old in June. Now in training with Ray 
Vance. One of the best young Irish Setter 
Bitches we have ever seen—a good looker and 
very fast in the field. Her sire is Donegal’s 
Morty Oge II and her dam is Colleen Queen, 
she being thus a grand daughter of McKerry’s 
Pat. She is a half-sister of our Field Trial 
winner, Smada Byrd, rated as the best Irish 
Setter in the last twenty years. Irish Setter 
fanciers are bound to like this young lady and 
she is surely a prize. She is a distinctive in- 
dividual, carrying the best combination of red 
dog blood lines on earth—and priced at only 
$150. 

Offer No. 3—POINTER BITCH, regis- 
tered as Spot’s Buckeye Babe. She is liver 
and white and was a year oid April 25th. She 
is nominated for the American Field Futurity 
to be run this Fall. She has had distemper and 
came thru with flying colors. Her sire is a son 
of the Field Trial Champion, Arnaud’s Ham 
and a grandson of Hard Cash. Her dam is 
Lytle’s Hoosier Spot, the Bitch which won 
the All-Age Stake at Washington Court 
House last October. We would not know 
where to get a better fall Derby prospect than 
this strong and active young bitch. We hope 
the man who buys her will give her every 
chance and start her in the Futurity if she 
maintains her early promise. Being anxious to 
place her with someone who will give her a 
chance, we will price her at only $125. 





NOTE:— We have also some Irish Setter Puppies, 
English Setter Puppies and Pointer Puppies which 
weare offering at only $50 each, Write for descriptions. 








**You Can Buy Dogs Cheaper— 
But They’ll Be Cheaper Dogs” 


HORACE LYTLE KENNELS 
Mutual Home Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 
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English Setter Puppies SALE 





Oh. Cole's Blue Prince II 
English Setter puppies by Ch, Cole’s Blue Prince II and 
out of best brood matrons are for sale. These puppies will 
make splendid dogs afield and can be shown on the bench 
in keenest competition, 


C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 


POLICE DOGS 


Western-bred, ranch-raised. Not back-yard pups, 
but the big working type, worked on stock and 
game. Our only entry in the last Denver show 
won all the firsts in his class of 80 dogs, including 
best American-bred. He was sired by our “Flock 
of Rexden-Belearza.” | 


OZONE KENNELS, Fort Collins, Colo. 


gm) POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
% in pedigree. 

— WAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL 
POLIZET AKO824026 8772782 Achines, 'Wiseensia 





























s . * | 
Springer Spaniel Puppies 
One litter by Int. Ch. Laverstoke Powder-Horne | 
(sire of 15 winners) and Avandale Dot. One lit- | 

r by Drag of the Cairneis (field trial winner) | 
ind Margot of Avandale. These are choice pup-| 
pies and priced DOWN for quick sale. Sent on 
approval and guaranteed to please. Write for list. | 

Springer at Stud 


W. J. NISSEN OXFORD, NEBR. | 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS 


(EXCLUSIVELY) | 
‘‘CHESACROFT-BRED”’ means Perfec- | 
tion in Chesapeakes. Puppies only. Males 
$75. Females $50. Catalog and particulars 
on request. 

CHESACROFT KENNELS, Reg. 


Lutherville, Maryland , BiAe 


FoR. ENGLISH SETTERS 


two males, whelped Mar. 10; great- 
est blood lines in existence. Sire, double cross of 
Eugene M. and Lulu S. Dam, Mohawk and | 
Whitestone. These puppies are perfectly marked, 
and are right in every respect; last year litter of 
same breeding are making fine showing. Write 
for prices and particulars. They are ready to 
start training now. 


R. B. BEATTY, R. R. 1, Twin Falls, Idaho | 


FOR SALE 


Twenty Springer Spaniel Puppies, sired by | 
Port of Avendale and Rivington Valentine, | 
out of champion-bred bitches. Nice litter of | 
unregistered pups, priced reasonably. 


John Stewart, Minot Spaniel Kennels 
5 Ninth Street S. E. MINOT, N. DAK. 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 


A Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 
Sportsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 


the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $1.50 per year 


Address 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk O.L., Decatur, Il. 


English Setter puppies whelped July 12, 1925. 
Out of bitch sired by Eugene’s Ghost, by a dog 
sired by Gunner. Wormed, weaned, sound and 


healthy. All papers to register. Guaranteed as 
represented. $35, either sex. 


ALFRED H. HARROP 


Five females, 


| en when thought to be steelhead. 
known of dogs eating them often without any | 


| cause trouble. 
| uusally ones that have died or are nearly 
~| dead after spawning. This doesn’t bear out 





Dumas Arkansas 








with lots of intelligence but they are mops— 
not water dogs. The water goes to the skin 
first plunge and so they are no good for real 
cold water. Otherwise they are good. The 
Irish spaniel is a good dog in every way like 
the other spaniels and has a far better coat 
for cold water. 

The Airedale is a real dog and I think one 
of the best all round dogs there is. He is a 
real farm dog and takes happily to anything 
his master teaches him. If he had a coat 
that would protect him in cold water I would 
say he was the best all round dog living. As 
it stands now I'll keep my Chesapeake Bay, 
Manitoba Mack, for I know I will get any- 
thing I shoot—ice or no ice. It makes no 
difference to him and he will stick till the 
cows come home. If you want to steal Mack 
you are welcome to try (but keep a doctor 
handy). If you want to steal my car you 


| are welcome but remember the doctor. If 


your dog chases my children you will have to 
have a veterinarian with lots of thread and 


Creolin handy, for Mack will be there in all | 


cases. 


Mack is a year old now and if you fellows | 


like to shoot let us know, but bring lots of 


shells as you will need them when the honk. | 


ers and mallards come down a 50-mile wind 
right off the icebergs, paddling it for New 
Orleans as fast as possible. 

If you can get them down Mack will put 
them where you can handle them. If you 
want a real dog get a Chesapeake, but raise 
him with your children. If you have no child- 
ren keep him with you—don’t chain him. 
Make a pal of him and you will have a dog 
that will stick with you thru anything. 


Now, someone else tell which is the best | 


all round breed of dog. 


N. Dak. IncvaLp Lura. 





Salmoned Dogs 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am especially in- 
terested in your Department. One of the 
letters regarding salmoned dogs stated that 
salmoning occurred from San _ Francisco, 
north. My recent experience has been in 
Sonoma and Mendocino Counties where only 
dog-salmon and steelhead run. Dog-salmon 
are not considered edible and are only tak- 
I have 


ill effects. I fed a whole steelhead to a hun- 
gry hound to see if it caused any sickness. 
It did not. I have not known of a dog ever 
getting sick on either of these fish. 

I saw salmoned dogs on the Little Shasta 
River. There the fish are true salmon, I think, 
and I believe they are the only ones that 
The fish that dogs get are 


Mr. Stewart’s theory that the eggs cause the 
trouble. J. H. Wuire. 
Calif. 





Field Trial Prizes 


The Board of Governors offers $250 for the | 


first Gordon setter of authentic Gordon setter 
breeding finishing first or second, and $100 
for the first such Gordon setter finishing third 
in any open derby or open all-age stake at a 
recognized public field trial for pointers and 
setters. 

Chas. T. Inglee offers $250 for the first 
Gordon setter of authentic Gordon setter 


| breeding finishing first, second or third in 


any open derby or open all-age stake at a 
recognized public field trial for pointers and 
setters. Said Gordon setter to be sired by 
one of Chas. T. Inglee’s dogs or bred from 
one of his bitches. 

The above three prizes aggregating $600 
to be open only to members of the Gordon 
Setter Club of America and to be offered for 
competition at all public field trials desig- 
nated by said club. 

Gorpon Setrer CLus oF AMERICA. 





Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put in condition, kill 
, cure scratching, mange, di 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free, 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


























All dogs must be 
wormed regularly. Sergeant’s Sure Shot 
Capsules never fail. 60c at your dealer's or 
by mail. 

Free Dog Book. 48 pp. Illustrated. On feed- 
ing, breeding andcare, withsymptomchart, 
Our Advice Dept. will answer questions 
free. Write fully. | 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES | 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO. | 
1209 East Main St. RICHMOND, VAs 





























| You have no po have dog) 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBON hea ga “Cr 


for WOR 

100 per cent Effective on Govt. Test. 
|The only recognized effective remedy for HOOK: 
WORMS. A specific for “Running-Fits” and 
|“Sore-Mouth.” Guaranteed to remove worms 
\following any other remedy. Correct dose her 
metically sealed in elastic capsules. 

| Assorted for dogs and pups, $1.00 
CHLORIDE “C.P.” CO., McNeill, Miss., Box 10 

Free booklet describing other remedies 


Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mang 
and general debility. You will notice the 
| difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 5lc. 


| DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N.Y, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














Supplied Liberty Magazine with COL! 1ES 
fot’ ties $50,000 dog contest. One of the ™aty 
to receive a STERLING Collie shown ‘cr 





Is your boy having this dog experien 2? 
A BOY NEEDS A DOG 


EDWIN L. PICKHARDT, Box 1000, Peori:, Ill 


——— 
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ts under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS, Dis 
Advertisements ONE DOLLAR, ani CASH MUST" ACCOMPANY ORDER pot pectantng of Op 


as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small accounts in this department. 
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No advertisement insert- 
Each number 


and initial counts asa separate word. Copy should be received by Be & first of each preceding month, For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references 
OR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distnbuted all over America—and you 


the n names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


will £ and thi this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective oon can buy. 





Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


LION AND CAT 
HUNTING 


Having acquired the services of Herold El- | | 
ns, Lam now prepared to make reservations 
ul ling parties this winter for lion and 
hunting in Arizona and New Mexico. 
Have best pack of dogs now used in such 








| 
= 
| 


WOTK 
Also” handle parties in Montana for elk, bear, 
deer, and other game in season. 


Can furnish best of references from well- 
known sportsmen. 


Write for full information. 


ERNEST MILLER 


Elkhorn Ranch Bozeman, Mont. 











For Sale—1,000 Acres | |< 


ADIRONDACKSESTATE 


Within 1 mile of improved county road and railroad. 
Consists of several trout streams and 2 lakes. Estate 
completely enclosed with wire fence, Large dwelling | 
of 12 large rooms, hot air furnace and electricity. 
Also caretaker’s house, large barns, icehouse, laun- 
dry and brick powerhouse. 700 acres wooded and 
abound with deer and birds; over 6,000 maple sugar 
trees. 

For full particulars »* dress 


ROBERT E. BAUSCH | 
122 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 











FISH 


| 
# 


ACKERMAN’S Sportsmen's Guide 
1213 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Dealers or Direct 50c per copy 


JL. Mills, F orney, Idaho 


Big-game hunting in fall. Summer | | 
touring with pack train in mountains of | 


Central Idaho. Spring bear hunting. 

Correspondence Solicited. __ 

BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. 
Deer Hi —— and Trout Fishing i in Season, TERMS 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 

SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. 

r | 
AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


harles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
i, is ready to book American hunters, 
guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
ards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
2 koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
‘i lasting from four to six months. 
ERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 
shed except guns, ammunition and 
ing license. Where there are more 
two in the party, an extra guide will 
urnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
taken by automobile and trucks, by 
al arrangement. 
trespond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
sh East Africa, or I will answer all 
s to the best of my ability. 





























oh AS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 
: 70c for “Camping in in Comfort.” Out- 
Doo Lire, Denver, Colo. 


Knowles, Hunter and Guide, 


_ Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Ete. 
RANCH LIFE IN 


ARIZONA 


The land of sun. Spend the winter 
out of doors. Fine saddle horses, 
beautiful trails, round-ups, camp- 
ing. All modern comforts. 


For booklet and photographs write to 


The SEVEN DASH RAN CH 


Johnson 


Cochise County Arizona 


SADDLE AND PACK 
HORSE TRIPS 

s| Through the best game country of 
Central Idaho. Deer, Elk and Goat. 
fee | Bear hunting with dogs. Best fish- 

| ing in the West. 

Correspondence solicited 

}| TOM BRUMMETT - PAT BECK 
“} Packers and | Guides _ Darby, Montana 








‘New Way to Hunt Big Game! 


Amazing new method. Take a bottle of Buck-Lure 
along and double your chances. Guaranteed to kill 
human scent and give an attracting odor. Bottle for 


| the season— $1.50. Money back if not satisfied. 


BUCK-LURE COMPANY 
CLAYTON, MICH. 


| WILL GUIDE or locate parties for bear, deer or moun- 
tain lions in the best game section of Trinity County, 
Califorsia. Good fishing. Pack trips my specialty. 
Good dogs. For further information write b ; 

Hyampom, Calif. _ 8-3 


Dept. D 


Birds and Animals 


BREED GAME FIGHTING FOWLS 


Delicious gamy flavored flesh. Healthy hustlers, unsurpassed 
layers and a joy forever. The utmost in game fighting fowls. 
oy Soiiees Guards, Mugwumps, Boones, Cubans, Gordons 

arhorses and beautiful White Mountaineers have me ~asured 
steel with the best in the world and are at the top today. 
Can furnish all colors and weights with magnificent plum- 
age, superb form, supre me fighters that are as game as death. 
Select young stock, 1925 hatch, $7.50 per trio. Old stock mated 
| for results, $20 per trio. Cocks, $10. Brood hens, $5. 


Write us your wants. 

E. M. CLAYTON & SON MURPHY, N. C, 

FERRETS FOR SALE—White or brown, A-1 stock. 
Write your want. Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 

TRAPPERS HUNTERS 

Get my sure-ci atch mink sets, through my twenty 

years’ experience trapping mink, for $1. Results 

guaranteed. 


PETER OLSON, 1550 13th St., 


A HERD OF DEER for sale. 
rollton, Ill. 





Racine, Wis. 
~ Henry "ee Rainey, Car- 









aqt selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
est market for 20 years. 


tablished 24 years. rite now for big ey 
free boo! kei 


ow foe OOK Breed 
PLY MOUTH RO 


Squab Book FREE 


ake money breeding | 
.. them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere | 
“@». our famous brooding steck and Lt Es- | 


429 H St., rl saan Mass. 








; Birds and Animals 


Photo © 
Brown Bros, 





Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


Raising this handsome fowl is 
as interesting as it is profitable. 
Their meat is delicious, there’s 
always a ready market for eggs 
and “breeders,” and their brilliant 
plumage makes an attractive 
showing in the barnyard. 
Well-bred, well-raised, well-fed and 
well-cared-for, these Mammoth Bronze 
Turkeys are guaranteed sound and 
vigorous. It isn’t often you find birds 
of this class at such a modest price: 
Mammoth Bronze Turkey Toms, 12 to 
18 pounds,$12to$14; Mammoth Bronze 
Turkey Hens, $8 to $10 each. October 
and November deliveries. 





Terms: 20% with order; balance ten 
days before shipment. 





Don’t miss the opportunity— 
place your order TODAY! 


MONTCALM GAME FARM 


CHARLES KIRBY, MANAGER 


R.F.D.No.3 Phoenixville, Pa. 














TRAPVERS, ATTENTION—Use modern methods; 

take skunks and other furbearers from dens without 
traps, smoker, water or digging. Instructions ewe 
David Amstutz, Ransom, Kan 0-2 





1AM A BLACK-TAILED JACK RABBIT AND 
CAN OUTRUN ANYTHING LIVING. 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVEIN 
ANY QUANTITIES for COURSING or BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. AlsoCOTTON TAILS. By the 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY YOU? 











Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 











FUR SALE—Ferrets, blue foxes, red fox, mink, skunk, 


raccoons, opossums, muskrats, squirrels, rabbits. 


B. Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. 


Cage Birds and Parrots, Bear Cubs, Wolves, Coy- 


| otes, Lynxes, Wildcats, Martens, Minks, Raccoons, 


P Reserve them quickly 
| onan M. E, BOGLE, Pascagoula, Miss. 


Skunks, Squirrels and Monkeys for immediate ship- 
ment. Pheasants and Quails for fall delivery. 


EDGEMERE GAME FARM TROY, OHIO 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Large or small lots. Write 
for prices. W. H. Campbell & Son, Route 2, New 
London, Ohio. ae 8-4 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


‘\\Native and Mexican Bobs 
Limited number for late summer 
and fall delivery. All young stock 
\ offered subject to prior sale. 
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Kennel Department 


Kennel Department 





Birds and Animals 


Act Now! 


Ringneck Pheasants 
Native Eastern Bob Whites 
Hungarian Partridges 
Grouse, Wild Turkeys 
Cottontail and Jack Rabbits 

—and more than 140 other varieties of game 
are offered in the new Possum Hollow Fall 
Price List. 

And if you want Bob Whites, Ringnecks 
or Partridges, get busy now, for the supply, 
as always, is limited. There is always a short- 
age of birds of Possum Hollow Quality. 


WRITE NOW! 


THE POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. F.D. 18 Springfield, Ohio 

















FERRETS FOR DRIVING anes rabbits and other 

game from their dens. We have white or brown, 
large or small. Males $4; females $4.50; pair $8. Will 
ship C. O. D. anywhere. J. Younger, ‘Newton Falls, 
Ohio. 
WHITE AND BROWN FERRETS—Prices free. Book, 
“On the Care,”’ 10c. Bert Ewell, Wellington, mie 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest and 
best fighting of all pit games, 
and the most beautiful of all 
fowls. Send for catalogue. 
Eggs after Feb. 15th to July 
Ist, $4 per setting of 13. 


GEORGE W. MEANS 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina Qo ik 


CHINESE RINGNECK and for pheasants, wild tur- 

keys, grouse, uail, waterfow and deer. Eggs for 
spring delivery. Stamp for price list. . Jaser’s Pheas- 
antry, Walhalla, Mich. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


MAKE ‘Io ‘MONEY We. Supp iy Stock 
and pay you om Soins ort mee ~ = 1 you raise: 

an 2 eac 's $3 each 
ainchillas +f each— Flower Giants: $5 each. 
















82-page illustrated book, were Ly ~ 
ine, 


ise skunk, mink sa. yi Oy Permies m i'for 
or Di ro a 

Sivas unvahstibs So. oar Se 7 

FERRETS—Your choice of age, color or sex. Instruc- 

tion book free. Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio. 


| 10-2 
TRAPPERS 


The best bait receipts and how to make the sets for 
mink, otter, 50c each; fox, coyote, 75c each; bear, $1. 
All for $2.50. 


Ww. A. EVERETT 


1c, Address 
Park, M 


LIVINGSTON, MONT. 





‘Kennel Department 











FOR SALE—A few high class Red Bone coonhounds 
and combination tree dogs. A. F. Sampey, Spring- | 
field, Mo ; 9-3 
FOR SALE—English springer spaniel pups, ready to 
use this season. All pedigreed A. K. C. White and 
liver markings. Sire and dam are field workers. 
Prices are right. Cero Gordo Kennels, Mason City, 
lowa. a ey Gs s 9-2 
TRAINED . COONHOU NDS, ‘opossum, skunk hounds, 
rabbit hounds; trial. J. P. Clayton, Finger, Tenn. 9-2 
THOROBRED LLEWELLIN, Irish, English, Gordon 
Setters, Pointers, Irish Spaniels, Chesapeake Re- 
trievers, pups, trained dogs, describe kind wanted; in- 
close 6 cents descriptive lists. Thorobred Kennels, 
Atlantic, Iowa. np 4. ES 1tf 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder and 
trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly-coated, 
rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. _ b 1itf 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Berry, Ky., 
Dept. R, offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, fox 


and cathounds, wolf and deerhounds, coon and opos- 
sum hounds, bear and lion hounds, varmint and rab- 
bit hounds; shipped for trial, catalog 10 cents. tf 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS, fur finders. Catalog. 
Kaskaskennels, S 19, Herrick, Ml. 





BL OODHOU NDS, RUSSIAN and Irish wolfhounds, 
bear, deer and foxhounds. Big illustrated catalog 
10c. Rookwood 1 Kennels, _Lexington, Ky. i 7tf 








oS 


| stock “ag photos, 4c stamp. 
» ae 


| THE WORLD’S LARGEST dog kennel has for sale 

Oorang Airedales trained as watch dogs, automobile 
companions, children’s playmates, hunters, retrievers 
and stock drivers. Also big game hounds, foxhounds, 
coonhounds and rabbit hounds. All dogs individually 
schooled and trained by our famous canine specialists 
and shipped on trial. Delivery and satisfaction guar- 


anteed. Trained dogs $50 to $150 each. Thorobred 
puppies, $15 to $25 each. Large illustrated catalog 10 
cents. Oorang Kennels, Box 5, La Rue, Ohio. 





THE STANFORD BEAGLES—Get the best stud dogs, 

brood bitches, grown youngsters, ready to train and 
use; also puppies; 6 Beagles at public stud; show 
Stanford Kennels, 
Bangall, 


FOR SALE—Liewellin and ~ English setters, 
hounds on trial. O. _K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS cured in three doses, 50 
cents. Money refunded if not satised. W. W. 





rabbit 
6-6 


| Robertson, Druggist, Emporia, Va. 8-3 


— EARED, 





open training rabbit hounds, beagles, 


$25. C. O. D. trial. Kenneth Plowman, Lakewood, 
Ill. 8-6 

| AURORA A AIREDALE KENNELS! 1 Swiveller blood di- 
rect; hunters, fighters, guards and companions. 





Write for what you want, Aurora, Mo. 


40 LIGHT AND SILVE R ‘GRAY and dark police pups. 
Sired by imported trained dog Jorg Von Soolbad. 
husky, healthy pups, $30. Grown dogs open and Tae g 
Satisfied customers our best advertisement. Shipped 
anywhere on approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, 
N. Dak. 9-3 





BLACK, TAN, BLUE-TICKED Red Bone Bird-song 
coonhounds, ‘$50. Best rabbit hounds in the South, 
$20. All dogs sold on ten days’ trial. B. Bates, 


Mena, Ark, : 7tf 


CHESAP EAKE PUPPIES, young dogs working, prices 
reasonable, satisfaction guaranteed. Lakeside Ches- 
apeake Kennels, Clear Lake, Iowa. 9-3 


FOX, DEER, COONHOUNDS as good as live. A few 
still trailing coon and varmint dogs, rabbit hounds. 
J. R. Stephens, Marshall, Ark. 9-4 


FOR SALE—Beagles and rabbit hounds. 
_ Harold Evans, Cold _Springs, _Ind. 


BEAGLES, RABBIT, FOX, coon, n, skunk dogs. 
pointers, Newfoundlands, Circular 10c. 
Lutherville, Md., No. 1. 














All ages. 


Setters, 
Geo. Brown, 


ON ACCOUNT of inability to hunt, must sacrifice. Two 

braces of the very best broken shooting dogs to be 
had. Brace 3-year English setters; fast, wide, a! = 
hunters, stanch, steady, good retrievers, lots of « 
rience, and just as good looking dogs as you care A 
see. Also brace pointers 3 years, with all the style 
and pep you care to see; stanch, steady, all-day hunt- 
ers, retrievers. $75 each. Guaranteed. C. C. Hi vard, 
Box 95, Hulbert, Ark. 


LOOK! LOOK! COON HUNTERS. I offer you my old 
reliable coon dog Rouster. He is 4 years and 
months old. O. K. in every respect, full blooded h cal 
of the redbone stock, good size, good looker, open trail. 
er, an all-night hunter, a good tree barker, wil! trail 
and tree a coon in swimming water. He is fox, stock, 
rabbit broken. First $75 gets him on 20 days’ trial. 

Ray Moody, Paris, Tenn. 


THE CHASE MAGAZINE— America’s premier Coon 

and Foxhound Journal, Courage of the wolf, speed 
of the coyote, cunning of the fox and endurance of the 
hound, featured in its pages. Price $2 per year; 














sam- 
ple copy 20c. The Chase Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. 
6, Lexington, Ky. ‘ 7tf 
WOLF AND CAT or big-game hounds. Male Walker, 

5 years old, trained. 3 males 4% Walker, % blood- 


hound, 20 months old; running wolf, cats strong, bark- 
ing treed. Good starters, stayers, fast trailers; real 
fighters, hard killers, large size; sound, healthy, fat; 
no cripples or blemishes. Make ‘fine cougar, lion, fox 
dogs if hunted. $300 for all four. L. L. Friday, 
Winnsboro, Texas. ie 
REGISTERED ENGLISH and Irish setters, pointers, 
Irish water spaniels. Puppies and grown dogs, 
Estep Setter Kennels, Clearwater, Neb. 
THOROBRED ENGLISH, Irish Gordon setters and 
pointers. Puppies, grown dogs. Dogs at stud. List 
free. Golden West Kennels, Dundee, Minn. .. 
FOR SALE—Pedigreed Russian wolfhounds, puppies, 
Soren Steffensen, Dannebrog, Neb. 10-2 
FOR SALE—Registered airedale brood matron. 
Hardy, Riverside, Iowa. 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES from hunting 
arm rais Papers furnished. $25 each. 
Single, Genesee St., Syracuse, N. 
FOXHOUNDS—Real bear, lion, cat, coyote dogs and 
pups. Yamcasca Farm, Sheridan, Ore. 
ON TRIAL—Coon, opossum, skunk, fox and squirrel 
dogs. Floyd Parker, Japton, Ark. 














Leroy 





stock, 
H. J 











TWO-YEAR-OLD A. K. C. Russian wolfhound, fe- 
male, cheap. Young mallard ducks, $1 each. H. 
Heyland, Peabody, Kan. 


SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES for sale. 
Winnebago Whirlwind. 
Peck, Lowler, Iowa. 


TE NNESSEE E COON | and opossum hounds. S: 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 
D. F. Bumpass, Cottage Grove, Tenn. 


TOY BOSTON TERRIERS, 12-Ib. Stud, also high- 
oo registered puppies. Envilla Kennels, Havre, 
ont 
IRISH SETTERS—Eligible puppies past 5 months old, 
also grown dog and proven brood bitch, best of 
breeding, reasonable. S. H. I. Gucker, Glasgow, Mont. 





Sire, Ch. 
Dam, Winnebago Flush, Dr, 





Satisfac- 
‘‘My dogs tree.’’ 




















BROKEN POINTERS, setters and hounds. McGov- 
ney’s Kennels, Washington Court House, Ohio. _ 

SCOTTISH TERRIERS—Pedigreed pups, grown dogs. 
Harry Woods, Dublin, Ind. 

BEAGLES AND RABBIT HOUNDS. 
Box 221, Enola, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Pair real rabbit hounds, male and female, 
2% years old, medium size, not gunshy, will drive 

until shot or holed, for $27.50 on 10 days’ trial. 

Scott, Mayfield Ky.. Star Route B36. 

HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS, fur finders, Catalog. 
Kaskaskennels, S 19, Herrick, Ill. 


Old Coins 








Pierce, 


E. F. 

















half-dollar 
nan 





Cata- 


BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR retriever puppies—three | CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 27c; 
yearling bitches, Reasonable. Gus Bertsch, Glas- size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. 
| gow, Mont. Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
| POLICE DOG PUPS for sale. Best of breeding. $30 up. | UNITED STATES and foreign money, medals. 
Shipped on approval. Safe ag guaranteed. log and foreign coin, 10 cents. Alexis Menge 
Eligible. Arthur Anson, Mose, N. Dak. Colorado Springs, Colo. 


| kinson, 


SPORTSMEN—We » send our coon, opossum ‘or rabbit | 


be own 
9-2 2 


hounds anywhere on trial. Purchaser to 
judge. ist 10c. McLister Bros., Brighton, Tenn. 


CHESAPEAKE PUPS, 5 months, 
registration. 


and eligible for 
ser Minn. 


Glaeser, Waconia, 
FOR SALE—Irish water spaniel puppies, 
_fall training. L. E. Pilger, Peetz, Colo. 


TRAINED FOX AND WOLF hounds; also coon and 
varmint hounds. John V. Burks, Bolivia, Mo. 


FOX, COON, SQUIRREL and rabbit dogs sold on 30 


Reasonable. 


s, right age for 














_days’ trial, Sam Ramsey, Derby, Ind. 

TRAINED STAG HOUNDS for sale, all ~ guaranteed; 
also pups from a 32-inch sire. W. A. Carlisle, 

Cherokee, Okla. 10-3 








HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP— Dixie Kennels, 


R. 2, Herrick, Ill. 
FREE BOOK about dog diseases, nursing, dosing, pre- 
vention. Burhans, Publisher, Dept. O. D., Waterloo, 
Iowa. 10-2 


Trial. 











COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK and rabbit hounds. 
and tan, blue tick and redbones. Prices reasonable. 
Trial. Joe Sarver, Herrick, Il. 


natural retrievers | 
P. A. 


| L Beadles, S22, Sedalia, Ky. 
Black | 





EXTRA FINE IRISH SETTERS, just ripht age to 
train; natural retrievers. Papers. Dr. R. H. Wash- 
burn, Montrose, Colo. 


BROKEN BEAGLES, rabbit, coon and fox hounds; 
trial, cheap. M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 10-2 


BROTHER HUNTERS—If you are interested in n night 
hunting write me for list of tree dogs. Rudolf Bo- 
denhamer, Mountain Home, Ark. 10-3 


SALE—Llewellin English 
months, $10 and $12.50. 
Neb. 


CHESAPEAKE BAYS—Registered year-old 
nicely started, $40. Puppies, $15 and $20. 
Kennels, Havre, Mont. 


IRISH SETTER PUPPIES—America’s best breeding. 
_Earl Askins, Lakewood, Ill. 


BEST COON HOUNDS and bird dogs on earth, $100 

each. Reference and testimonial letters in your own 

state. I ship C. O. D. trial. You risk nothing. Cata- 
5 Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 


log, 5c. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOU NDS—Puppies and grown dogs, 
beautiful, extremely large, registered stock. Prices 
reasonable, E, B. Kulbeck, Box 477, Havre, Mont. 


16 POL ICE PUPS—Gray colors. Shipped on “approval. 
10-2 


_Good breeding. O. P. Parrish, Rutledge, Mo. 
FOR SALE—Irish wolfhound and German police pups, 
all eligible A. K. C. registration. Wolf Kennels, New 
Richland, Minn. 


COON, FOX, a hounds on trial. 
Seven Valleys, Pa 

AIREDALES—Old strain Lionhearts, 
watch dogs, all ages. Select Cuban game cocks, pul. 

lets, stags, reasonable prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

E. Quinn, Irwin, Iowa. 























and Irish setter pups, 5 
Prairie Grass Kennels, At- 





female, 
Envilla 




















Geo. Walters, 
10-2 








hunters, pals, 





BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, $15. Bull- 
_dogs. 501 _Rockwood, Dallas, ° ex. ‘ 5-12 
NEW .250-3000 SAVAGE bolt rifle, $ $40. “Guy Reed, 


Monte Vista, Colo. 


SHEPHERD (POLICE DOG) for sale. 8 months old, 
house broken, a good pal, true type. Silver gray col- 
or. Full blood. Papers gatas A bargain at $100. 
M. G. 


SETTER AND POINTER PUPS, 
this fall, $15 each. Also broken dogs. 

Pomona, Mo. 

FOR SALE—Rambling Jim, one of the best cooners 
in West Kentucky, age 4 years, full blooded hound, 

experienced in water and hills, can tree eight out of 

ten anywhere. First $55 gets him on 15 days’ trial. 











just right to start 
Roy Nichols, 








FOR SALE—Wolfhound pups, half Irish and half Rus- 
sian. 3 months old. Males $10, females $5. Parents 
registered. Geo. Weiland, Storm Lake, Iowa. 








Books and Magazines 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


Successor to 
Fur News & Outdoor World 
Established 1905 


Devoted to Hunting, 
Trapping, Fur Farming, 
Medicinal Roots, Raw 
Furs, Fishing, Camping, Woodcraft, etc. 
Published monthly. $2 a year, 25 cents 
a copy. Special 3 months’ trial, 50 cents. 
A. R. Harding, Editor-Publisher, Columbus, Ohio. 


OUTDOOR REVERIES, 
Outer’s Hymnal, $1.50 postpaid. 

kin, Minn. a be 

SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE—World’s best hunting and 
trapping book, price $1 postpaid. 10,000 sportsmen 

oo Missouri Kennel Club, Excelsior Springs 
ts) 


PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING | 


Fascinating and profitable; easy a mogge mk Me vd sure detection 














illustrated, cover in colors 
E. P. Jaques, 








of gold, siiver and 26 a wy nya be is explain« d - 
th? inexperienced, $1. ow to poh ull fc wale, 
1. Both for $2. "TRIANGLE SPECIALTY » 1517 14t 


t., Santa Monica, Calif. 


FUR FACTS (Ahern) 


A Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable ' 00k. 
$1.35 Postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Co! 


ALL ABOUT AIREDALE* 


By R. M. Palmer, A.B. ; 
The best seller of all Airedale books. Every A ~ 
owner needs it for constant reference. Illustra 4 
book of general information valuable to dog love = 
owners, breeders and fanciers, illustrated from * t 
photographs of noted dogs and rare scenes. 
Price, Cloth, $2.10; Paper, $1.20 


Outdoor Life Publishing Cc. 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, C 
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Arms 


[SAUER GUNS 


Established 1751 
Double Barrel Guns 
Over and Under Guns 
Three Barrel Guns 
Fine Hunting Rifles 
Automatic Pistols 


The world’s standard of quality the 
past one and three-quarter centuries 











Address Sole American Agents 


THE MILFORD COMPANY 
Milford, Delaware 


~ s fang 


STOCK SA w 
NEW METHOD 


rz Sporters $1.50, $3.50 an 
GUN BLUER 


bell: Hla St., Springfield, Ohio. 
Makes old guns like new. 
Easily applied with a brush, 
No heating is necessary. 
Restore the finish on 5 $1-00 
guns inten minutes for 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept.0-10 BRADFORD, PA. 


SELL—Savage .22, .25-20, .32-20, pumps and bolt ac- 
tion Sporters, Winchester .30-30, Remington .30 and 
32-caliber pumps, Winchester and Remington auto- 
matic 7 8 Springfield, Winchester and Eddystone 
30-40 and ..30-’06 rifles. Fireams list, 100 guns, 10c. 
Frayseth’s Hardware, Milan, Minn. 


Genuine Mannlicher-Schoe- 
nauer Rifles, 6.5mm., 8mm., 
9.5mm., $53. .80-’06 Meffert- 
Mannlichers, $39; with tele- 
scope, $60. Smm. Mausers, 
.30-cal. 6-in. and 8-in. 
in., $21, 12-in. .30-cal. Luger Carbines, 
$39. Pocket Automatics, $13. Knaak 
Under-Overs, guaranteed superior to all others, 
$450. Schilling Over-Unders, $200. All guaran- 
teed brand-new. SEQUOIA IMPORTING CO., 
17 Spear St., San Francisco. Complete Catalog 10c 


MAKE THAT LUGER INTO A RIFLE! 
2apEn bdel de Luxe 16*barrel ie : 


Sones se 8 

















$2.50; extras 
Harner, Isa- 
5-6 
























$25. 
Lugers, $29; 4- 
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BOND 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 


POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 


HAND LOADING TOOLS 
ror 410 BRASS SHOT SHELLS 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 WEST 5tu ST. 














WILMINGTON, DEL. | 


PERFECTION RELOADING TOOL 


Straight Line Type. 
(Patent Applied For) 


Decaps—Recaps—Resizes Shell Neck— 

Seats the Bullet. 

Parts interchangeable. One tool handles 

all calibers. 

Complete for any caliber, $15.00. 
HUETER BROS. 

1231 44th Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 


Write for Descriptive Circular 








ARE YOU A ROTTEN SHOT? Hunting season 
should find you prepared to fill the bag. Our new 
shotgun peep sight $2.50, postpaid, will make you a 


good shot. Booklet—Wing Shooting Made Easy. De- 
scription and testimonials on request. Wilbur — 
Sight, P. O. Box 185, Times Square, New York 





FOR SALE—W. C. Scott & Sons hammerless shotgun, | 


10-80-914, full choke, safety in locks, glass aper- 
tures showing position of hammers, triple bolt, finely 
engraved, with extra pair 12-30 modified barrels. Price 
$75. One Ithaca hammerless, ejector, 12-30-8, full 
choke, No. 1 grade, never used. Price $40. No trades. 
Amboy, IIl. 


C. Fenstemaker, 


sae Shotgun 
O pA Trapp i Field 








Send for Jllustrated Catalog 


BAKER & KIMBALL 


38 South St. Boston, Mass. 

















10-GAUGE COLT DOUBLE BARREL HAMMER 

SHOTGUN, damascus, in good condition, $25. .45 
Colt automatic, army model, as new, $18. 12-gauge 
Glenschow Suhl No. 102 double barrel shotgun, weighs 
6% lbs., cannot be told from new, $75. Three-inch 
Busch terrestial and celestial 50-100-150 power tele- 
scopes, like new, worth $250; also 3-inch Bardu tele- 
scope and 44-power Busch telescope, to exchange for 
high-grade firearms. Cameras, lenses, binoculars 
bought, sold and exchanged. Good firearms taken in 
trade. National Camera Exchange, 5 South Fifth St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ewer GUN BLUER—$1.50 


The only satisfactory Bluer. 
Not a paint—a real Bluer. No 





SELL—15 8-gauge shotguns, 500 8-gauge shells, 15 ~ 

gauge shotguns. 10-gauge brass shells $1.50 per box 
of 25. 5,000 10-gauge heavy loaded shells, Evinrude 
outboard motor. _ Frayseth’s Hardware, Milan, Minn. 


DANIEL’S PATENT SIGHT 
For the huntingrifle,and 
quick shots at moving 
game in uncertain aa 












it has no equal. 
Your money cheerfully 
refunded if not pleased 
in every way. Price $2.50 


CHAS. DANIEL Melbourne, Wash. 


RESTOCKERS—To get that much desired London oil 

finish on your firearms, you must use the old Eng- 
lish gunstock oil, made from imported oils. There 
are many imitations, but have the true formula. 
Every bottle guaranteed. Price $1.50. M. C. Hoffman, 
921 N. Washington St., Ardmore, Okla. 


INDIAN BOWS—3 feet, $1.50; 4 feet, $2; with arrows. 
Arthur Starr, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Remove the Pits from Your Shotgun 


Pit Remover acts as a cold flux; fills and 
hardens in the pits, making a bright and 
lasting finish. Easily applied with regular 
cleaning tools. Amount sufficient for 5 bar- 
rels, sent postpaid for $1. 


GUN ACCESSORIES WORKS, HANOVER, MICH. 














heat or corrosive sublimate. 
7 complete essential parts as 
illustrated complete with full 
directions. Easily applied. 
Complete Catalog 10¢ 
Absolutely guaranteed by 
SEQUOIA IMPORTING CO. 
794 Mission St., San Francisco. 











om: PY aaa pasa Balas 2 

*7.4mm_.a9mm NEW 
* Equip your Luger pistol = Catalog J 
with our interchangeablelong bar- FREE 
rele with 880-yd. sights. Shoot up to 200 accurate shots per 
minute with the 32-shot Luger magazines, equalling 8 rifle- 
men, Ultra modern domestic and foreign arms: rifles, pistols, 
shotguns, 2, 3, 4-barrel combination guns, body armour, poi- 
son gas pis stols, machine guns, artillery, etc. 


PACIFIO ARMS CORP., Liberty Bank Bidg., San Franciseo, U.S.A. 
TRADE—8 mm, Mauser, same as new, for good heavy 


10-gauge double hammerless. Oscar Pearson, Will- 
mar, Minn. 





SUPER-FOX, new, 32-inch barrels, recoil pad, Lyman 


sights, ejectors, leather case, 475 . inch shells. Cost | 


$154. Bargain for quick sale, $100. F. H. Petters, Fort 


Clark, Tex. 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


Non-fouling copper-cased Spitzer, unexcelled 
accuracy and shocking power. 


WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 
Station G, Box 57 OAKLAND, CAL. 




















Why Not Trade Guns? 


Will pay cash for your shotgun, pistol or 
rifle, or make exchange for any firearm you 
want. Write me what you want to trade for. 


MAX COOK 


(Established 1878) 
1653 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO, 








EXCH \NGE—Brand new Winchester automatic shot- 
«Bun and hunting outfit for light outboard motor. 
Stacy, 5517 Martindale, Detroit, Mich. 
SPORTSMEN’S EXCHANGE 

Guns, rifles, revolvers, rods, reels, cameras, field glasses, 
wate! musical instruments, furs, bought, sold and ex- 
= ged Aj rite us what you have and we will make offer by 
eturn ma 

WANGER &CO. 302 Market St., Dept. Lt Phila., Pa. 
SALI TRADE—High grade saxophone; want high 


_ le pump or automatic shotgun, or what have you? 
mith, Wright, Kan. 


sage YOUR GUN IN 20 MINUTES 


old. No equipment required. Not a lacquer; it 





mically and is eas 4 make and apply. Complete 
form . and instructions TRIANGLE SPECIALTY 
CO., \"1i lth St., Santa Maclean, Calif. 
*OR -E—.30 Savage, like new, $25. .25-20 car- 
wi, 6.50. .32 eee special, $20. 12-gauge 
ae Fr automatic, $42.50. .22 Colt automatic, 


-32 Savage automatic, $12.50. Write for 


new guns. Beck, Redmond, Wash. 








SP. »>RTSMEN TAKE NOTICE. 


w prepared to furnish you with reloading toola, bullet 


te llet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 

“one special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 

5 - jun repairs - remodeling. Let us know your sont 
A SPEOIALTY 851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa. 





Rik LE TELESCOPES 


x ‘mountings for all foreign made telescopes, 
% in. to 1% in. diameter. 


F. >) .CKER, 814 George St., Chicago, Ill. 








| 


SAVAGE .250-3000 G1899 checkered pistol grip take- | 


down rifle, new, extras, $35. Ralph Drake, Mankato, 


Kan. 


Your Gun Reblued by An Expert 


Any shotgun or rifle reblued and restored 
to its original finish, by secret factory 
method, for six dollars. 

Work Guaranteed 


GEORGE. A. COVEY 
447 21st St. OGDEN, UTAH 








MEXICAN-MADE pistol holsters, cartridge belts, 
hand-laced belts, fancy goods. List free. Ingersoll 
Leather Co., 312 Fannin, Houston, Tex. 10-3 


SPECIALS _ 


New Remington and Winchester Shotguns, modified 
or full choke. Any length barrel. 
12-Gauge 1897 Winchester Pump, reg = COR ; Special, $41. 40 | 








12,16, 20-Gauge 1912 Winch. Pump, reg. 54.25; Special, 48.50 
12- ‘Gauge 1911 Winchester Auto., reg. 61.50; Special, 65.35 
12-Gauge 10-A Remington Pump, reg. 50.90; Special, 45.80 
20-Gauge 17-A Remington Pump, reg. 50.90; Special, 45.80 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic, reg. 61.50; Spe scial, 65.35 


Any of above guns with rib barrels incur extra charge of $9. 


MAX COOK, 1653 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 


CLOSING OUT BROWNING 16-gauge round and 
raised rib automatics. Low prices. 
cular. Box 103, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


B & M Reloader’s Handbook | 


textbook on handlcading, and complete catalog. 
Pautninn clear instructions for loading cartridges, bul- 
let descriptions, powder tables, ballistic tables, and 
general data. Describes B & M scope sights, clean- 
ing rods, loading tools, and rifle sights. Upwards of 
two hundred pages in loose-leaf form. Price only 50 





16-gauge round and 
Stamp for cir- 





cents, and that amount refunded on your first $5 order. 
BELDING & MULL INC. 
821 Osceola Road 


Philipsburg, Pa. 





' 


FOR — E—.30- 06 bullets, | 220 | grain Ss. P., 180 grain 
M. C., Umb. point, 180 grain Thomas" point, 150 
Sptg., 150 grain Western + M. P. 
Per 1,000, $17; per 100, $2. 


grain Ss. P 
The above in any quantity. 
A. J. Spohn, Inglewood, Calif. General Delivery. 
BRAND-NEW, PERFECT model 1899-G .300 . Savage 
lever rifle, leather sling strap, 30 cartridges, case, 
rod, belt, $42. L me - Coats 230 Michigan Ave., 
Hammond, Ind. 
LONG LUGER BARRELS, magazines, stocks, guns. 
Kniep, Importer, 730 East 138th St., New York City. 

















THE VERY LATEST MODEL 


.22 REISING AUTOMATIC 


With Extra Magazine 






Weighs only 31 oz. 
634” barrel—12 shots. 


It’s a wonderful little $ 
shooter, and will de- 35 
light the heartof every 
gun crank. Send money order—or 
we'll ship C. O. D. 
MAX COOK 

1653 Larimer Street Denver, Colorado 

~ Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 
You Can’t Afford to Miss It—$1.10 Postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Denver, Colo. 


Fish For Sale 

















‘Rainbow Trout Fr ry 








150,000 Rainbow Trout fry from this spring’s 
eggs. Just what you want for restocking that 
trout stream. Hardy stock being raised under 
natural conditions at St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin. 
Will sell all or part. Reasonable price. Also 
Rainbow and Brook Trout eggs in season. d- 
dress BIG ROCK CREEK TROUT CLU B, 
514 Guardian Life Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Indian Curios 
INDIAN CURIOS—lIndian bow, arrows, $1.60. Beaded 


headbands, necklaces, $2.75; belts, $4.75; 
Dozen selected arrowheads, $2.50 pre- 


hatbands, 
watch fobs, $1. 





paid. Money order. Birch bark canoe and price lists, 
25e. Chief Flying Cloud, Harbor Springs, Mich. 9-2 
ARROW HEAD, EAGLE CLAW, petrified fossil, for- 


eign coin and thousand Indian article catalog, 25c. 
Indiancraft O. Co., 466 Connecticut, Buffalo, N.Y. 8tt 
DEN CURIOS, OLD ARMS, Indian stone age and mod- 
ern Indian trappings, rare coins, minerals, fossils, 
ivories. N. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 9-3 
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Taxidermy 


Miscellaneous 


Miscellaneous 








Big Game Hunters 


ATTENTION 


After the hard trip getting 
your valuable trophies you 
should send them to a 
skilled artist who does 
nothing but your work and 
has had 18 years exper- 
ience, of which 12 years 
were with Jonas Bros. 
Big-game heads, hides 
and rugs for sale 
JOS. KATONA 
608 Santa Fe Drive Denver, Colo. 














TAXIDERMISTS, ATTENTION! We manufacture the 
most natural papier forms for game heads and arti- 
ficial skulls for rug work that ever have been pro- 
duced. If you doubt this statement send for free illus- 
trated list and be convinced. L. Loew, 
437 S. Main, Colville, Wash. 
NEWLY MOUNTED FUR RUGS and other specimens 
for sale at reasonable prices. State what you want. 
Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main, 





Prices on request. L. 
Colville, Wash. 


M. J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 


and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skinstanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads for rugs. List of supplies on request, 


We buy and sell scalps, horns and sk*ns 
for mounting. 


989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


proces eae ne aronaten 
PROFESSIONAL TAXIDERMIST—Prices most_rea- 
sonable. List. Henry H. Moore, Floodwood, Minn. 
MOUNTING OF DEER HEADS our specialty. Deer 
heads mounted, $16. Beautiful cougar, cat and bear 
rugs’ for sale. Ladies’ furs made. Tanning of furs. 
Write for price list. Holmes & Peterson, Taxiderm- 
ists, Parks, Ariz. Send express to Flagstaff, Ariz. 


GLAS 

















FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write for onetoday. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 


EYE 


BEAR RUG—Mounted open-mouth style. A beauty 





for your den. 4 stamps for photo. Other skins. 
Write today. Albert Gerlach, New Orleans, La. _ 


SOME BARGAINS FROM MY PERSONAL 
COLLECTION 


Game Heads and Horn Chairs 
Oo. R. GILBERT 


FOR SALE—Large African lion rug, large polar bear 

rug, medium mountain lion rug. Otto Forthmiller, 
Taxidermist, 1009 Main St., N. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. ; ae 9- 





use. Lowest prices; only best work. Write at 
EYE once for pach list; save money. 
THEO. ZSCHACH, Eye Manufacturer and Exporter 


2 
GLASS For taxidermists, furriers and industry 
Monchroden, near Cob., Germany. 











- Homesteads and Lands 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that's history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where oz, will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, en and How, etc. 


It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develop- 


ment o&op AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 


most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and every 
statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid business men, 


bankers, etc., of Miami. vocado groves near Miami have 


been bringing their owners more than the origina! lnvesmmeat 


That is, over ONE HUND PER 
The BOOK is FREE; 


Let us show 


every year for years. i 
. _ This statement is true. 
a postal will do. No obligation on your part. 


you how you can invest $5 or $500 where it will come back 
SQUARE DEAL L. & D. CO. 
16-O.L. Lorrain Arcade, East Flagler St., Miami, Fla. 


to you year after year. 





$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—S5 acres fruit, poultry, fur 


farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; hunting, fishing, 
trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas ore 
Kan. * 


OREGON HOMESTEADS recently opened offer excep- 
tional opportunities. Map and details, $1. F. 
Thompson, Sheridan, Ore. 


Taxidermist, | 


LANDER, WYO. | 











G. | pages; 


| 


athletic games and general use. ' 





THIS CLEAR, STEADY, 
ACCURATE, POWERFUL 






A wonderful 
little ’scope for beach, Af 
woods, motor boats, hunting, 


6-Power Vest-Pocket Telescope 


Postpaid — 
with soft 


"2 
leather case! 


Length closed, 34 in.; max. diam., | + in, 


and GUARANTEED by both 

this company and the maker 
Made by Wollensak, one of the 
world’s finest makers of lenses and 
optical goods. Tried and tested and 
found O. K. by over ten thousand 
sportsmen last year. No bigger’n a jack- 
knife, easily carried in vest pocket, yet a 
powerful, precise monocular that brings dis. 
tant objects close, in full detail, without the ‘‘yi- 


bration”’ present when higher power telescopes are used. Adjustable twice as quickly as binoculars. Nothing or: in 
ove 


appearance or construction. Mighty neat, black, baked-in enamel, with non-slip 


grip. Fine soft leather case with ¢ 


snap free with every ’scope. $2 prepaid. Money back if not thoroughly satisfied in every respect. 


BOSTON SPORTING GOODS CO., Dept. L, 80 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 








NEW METHOD 
POCKET LIGHTER 
What Makes It Light? 
No wind can blow it out. 

No Flint—Friction—Trouble 


Beats carrying matches. Just the thin 
for sportsmen. ‘ully sunsembeel. 50c 
New Method Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 0-10 Bradford, Pa. 
Dealers—Ask your jobber for this ready seller 












__ Wild D uck Attrac tions 








oe a nn aay 











WILD WATER FOWL 
For Sale. Mallards $2 each. Snow Geese, 
Hutchins and Canadas, $25 per pair. 
BARTLETT’S PARK BELLE PLAINE, KAN. 


MORE DUCKS COME where they find food and shelt- 

er. Plant now wild rice, wild celery, muskgrass, 29 
years’ experience. New booklet free. Write Terrell’s 
Aquatic Farm, 302 B. Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Pure-bred English gray call ducks, pair 
$5; trio, $8. Robert Merten, Shattuc, Ill 











GENUINE ENGLISH caller ducks—pair $4, trio $6. 
Mrs. Harvey Haynes, Coldwater, Mich. 


Decoy Callers (Pure Bred) 








Black English Callers ................ $6.00 per pair 
Gray English Callers ..$6.00 per pair 
Black Mallards (young stock) ..$7.00 per pair 
Black Mallards (old stock) $9.00 per pair 
Canada Geese $15.00 per pair 


Other varieties of wild ducks and geese for 
sale. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 





| FOR. SALE—Small english “call ducks, wild ducks 


and geese. All kinds. Earl Haswell, Tekamah, 


Neb. 10-2 

PURE-BRED ENGLISH call ducks, one hen and drake, 
$5; two hens and drake, $7. Wm. Buntenbach, Wash- 

ington, Iowa. 

GENUINE, PURE-BRED, little English call decoy 
ducks at reduced prices. No other breed near them. 

Guaranteed callers. P. C. Stephens, Columbus, Kan. 


WILD RICE 
New crop seed now ready for delivery. Best seed obtainable, 
from the great source of supply— Northern Minnesota. Guar- 
anteed delivery in perfect condition. Waterfowl come where 
Wild Rice grows. Booklet. Also other best aquatic materials 
for waterfowl, fish and fur bearers—food and shelter. Write 
Jor literature, GEO. D. HAMILTON, Box 110, Detroit,Minn. 




















DECOY DUCK HOLDERS, 25c¢ each, $2 dozen post- 
paid. O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 9-3 
ENGLISH CALL DUCKS, $3 each; $7 trio. H. P. 


Straw, Osseo, Mich. 


WILD RICE SEED and shelled. Send for samples. 
Minnesota Wild Rice Co., Laport, Minn. 


NATURAL WILD DUCK FOODS 


That attract the Wild Ducks. Plant wild rice, wild celery, 

















etc., now. 
 @ Write for free helpful literature. 
WISCONSIN'S AQUATIC NURSERIES, 
Box 381, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


ENGLISH CALL DUCKS, $5 pair. Maximum weight 
32 oz. Guaranteed. Mallards $3 pair. Walter Man- 

gold, Bennington, Neb. 

LIVE MALLARD DECOYS, $2 each, $5 trio. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Sent C. O. D. if preferred. C. G. 

Coffman, R. 6, Carthage, III. 


SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS— 
World’s best history of those famous scouts. 332 
illustrated; $1.90 delivered; circular free. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 




















PERSONS PRONOUNED INCURABLE from rheuma. 

tism, neuritis, desiring quick relief and guaranteed 
recovey, order complete treatment, $1.50. Satisfaction 
or money refunded. Address Prof. Guha, Huntington 
College Chemist, Box E-166, Huntington, Ind. 8-3 


FOR SALE 


GENUINE NAVAJO 
INDIAN RUGS 


An exceptional gift from the far West. Suitable 
for any occasion. Hand-woven from pure wool 
by Navajo Indian squaws. Prioe $7.50 up, de- 
livery paid. As gifts these rugs have never failed 
to please, as proven by the rush of orders at 
Christmas time. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Illustrated folder upon request 


BUEL CANADY WINSLOW, ARIZ, 


32 IMPORTED FRENCH bathing girls. Most daring 
_and beautiful poses, and illustrated, lists of Pari- 
sian girl art cards, 25c. N. J. Girard, Importer, 14, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 9-2 


FORMULAS FOR BEVERAGES, sirups, extracts, 

flavors, etc. Other good manufacturing specialties. 
Free information. The Formula Co., 1613 Queen Anne 
Ave., Seattle, Wash. 10-3 


Forest Rangers 


And other Government help needed. Perma 
nent positions. Pleasant, healthful work. 
High salaries. Write for free particulars 
and list of Government positions. MoKkant, 
Dept. 255, Denver, Colo. 

BREWING BY ONE who knows: ales, beer, porters, 


wines, other beverages, $1. Thomas Mulligan, Bor 
245, Rossland, B. C., Canada. 9-4 
Travel. 


BE A DETERTIVE—Excellent opportunity. Lhe 
/rite 
9 




















Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. 
American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, N. Y 


Want Old Copies of OutdoorLife 


We will pay 25c each for a copy of the 
September 1915, October 1917, January, 
March, October, November and December 
1919 issues of Outdoor Life. 


Look thru your files and see if you have 
some of these. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 


ALL MEN-WOMEN, 18-65, wanting to qualify for 
Government position, $140-$300 monthly, home 0 
traveling, write Mr. Ozment, 420, St. Louis, Mo., im- 
mediately. 7 
CIGARS—“‘Real,” no Stogies. Sold 20 years. Send 
$2, sample 50 mild “‘long’’ filler, postpaid. Circulat. 
Old York Products, York, Pa. 


FOR SALE 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY OUTFIT 


Ica Ideal Camera Model A, Carl Zeiss Lens series IC 
f/4.5. 4%-inch focus. Size 2%x3% inches. Film 
pack adapter, 5 plate holders, sky filter, distar tele 
photo lens, portrait lens, ray filter, Lumiere aut 
chrome color screen, autochrome developer, 4 dozed 
panchromatic plates, printing frame, tank. First 
class, Sell $75. C. P. Fordyce, Falls City, Nebr. 


SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three doz., $1; illus 
trated catalog with a pretty shell, 15c. Chas. y 

Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 6H 

REAL HARRIS TWEED, direct from the makers by 
post, $2 yer yard, carriage paid; tterns free 0 

request. S. A. Newall & Sons, 87 Stornaway, Seat, 

land. 8- 

TYPEWRITERS, $20 UP. Easy payments, free 
Payne Company, Rosedale, Kan. 


























trial. 
9-9 








FALL OUTING EQUIPMENT 
Oregon Best Wool Blankets, Hudson’s Bay ‘‘P: 
Blankets, Eiderdown Sleeping Robes, Sleeping | 
Wool Shirts, Stag Coats. Factory shipments. 
THEO. G. LANGGUTH, BOISE, IDAHO 


ett 
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